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THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS—I 


Atzert C. Knupson 
Boston, Mass. 


Towarp the close of the World War, in August, 1918, there 
appeared a rather bulky German commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. It was written by Karl Barth, then a young Swiss pastor, 
who since 1911 had been in charge of the church at Safenwil in the 
canton of Aargau. The book differed noticeably both in form and 
content from the ordinary commentary; and these differences were 
hardly such as to commend it to New Testament scholars. Very little 
attention was devoted to the questions of textual and literary criticism 
and to the details of a purely verbal exegesis. Interest was centered in 
the fundamental teaching of the apostle; and this teaching the author did 
not hesitate to translate into terms so different from those employed by 
Paul himself and his past interpreters that he was charged with foisting 
upon the apostle his own peculiar views. But whatever defects of this 
kind the book may have had and however much of “an erratic block” it 
may have been in the exegetical literature of the day, it was characterized 
by such vigor and independence of thought and by such profound reli- 
gious earnestness that pastors and laymen soon began in such rapidly 
increasing numbers to read and study it that the theologians were forced 
to take account of it. The verdict of the latter was on the whole unfavor- 
able, but some believed; and since that time the theology of Karl Barth 
has been by far the livest topic in theological circles in Germany. Nor 
has its influence been confined to those who speak German. It has been 
appreciably felt in Hungary and Holland, and to-day is attracting the 
attention of the entire theological world. A Roman Catholic writer has 
spoken of Barth’s book on Romans as a bomb falling “on the playground 
of the theologians.””* 

‘This article was delivered as the presidential address before the American Theo- 
logical Society on April 13, 1928, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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The first edition of this book was much less radical than the second. 
What characterized it and the earlier form of Barth’s theology was a 
pronounced antipathy to modern evolutionism and an attempt to revive 
the biblical conception of the world. Pastor Barth had been an 
earnest student of Scripture, and in seeking to impart to his people “the 
Word of God” had become deeply impressed by the contrast between the 
biblical Weltbild or world-picture and that of modern thought. The 
modern man is an evolutionist. He believes that there are forces resident 
within nature or within the human spirit that guarantee or at least make 
probable an indefinite progress of mankind. Whether this progress be 
conceived naturalistically or idealistically did not, according to Barth, 
make much difference. In either case reliance is placed upon man him- 
self or upon forces immanent within him. Evolution is thought of as a 
human affair, an affair that implies the self-sufficiency of man or of 
nature as expressed in man. And this is the very antithesis of the biblical 
view. Here attention is centered on God; he is the one ground of con- 
fidence and hope. By way of contrast man is impotent and sinful; he 
cannot improve his own condition or save himself. No real progress is 
possible to him through his own effort. It is only through divine inter- 
vention that man can be redeemed. This is the basic teaching of Scrip- 
ture; it is the truth that underlies the biblical apocalytic or eschatology. 
And so Barth as a preacher of the Word opposed the eschatological to 
the modern evolutionary view. 

The eschatological or apocalytic viewpoint brings out in an impres- 
sive way the dependence both of humanity and of the individual man on 
God. It also contains another significant religious motive. It brings 
men face to face with the eternal. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
prophetic messages in the Old and New Testaments than this. Their 
keynote is the declaration that the kingdom of God is at hand. Most 
people live in a state of false security. They have no realization of the 
moral gravity of life. To them things are as they seem, and life has no 
further meaning. But to the prophetic mind the world stands before the 
judgment seat of the Almighty; it is confronted with an imminent crisis. 
This truth it was that Jesus and the prophets sought to bring home to 
the people of their day. They tried to shake the people out of their moral 
and spiritual lethargy by directing their attention to the impending end 
of things. This was to a large degree the burden of their messages, and 
that there was in it a great religious dynamic is evident to every serious 
student of Scripture. It is not, therefore, strange that a preacher of the 
Word like Barth, profoundly dissatisfied with the underlying spirit of 
modernism, should seize upon it as a rallying center for the life and 
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thought of an apparently declining Protestantism. As the preaching of 
the prophets and the apostles was eschatological, so, he felt, the preach- 
ing of our day must be, if it is to regain its lost power. And what is true 
of our preaching must also be true of our theology. It must become an 
apocalytic eschatology or, in other words, a theology of crisis. 

The eschatology which Barth advocated in 1918 was not biblical in 
the literalistic sense of the term, but it was biblical in the sense that it 
looked forward to the emergence of the eternal in the order of time, and 
it was also biblical in the sense that it left a place for the present activity 
of God in the world. Indeed, in the first edition of Der Rémerbrief, Barth 
found the quintessence of the Pauline preaching in the conviction that the 
life of God has “broken through” into this fallen world, that it entered 
human history in Christ Jesus, and that it is active in those who believe. 
The kingdom of God he consequently regarded as already here and in 
process of development. The development is wholly due to the divine 
initiative, but it is development nevertheless. It differs from the evolution 
in which the modern man believes simply in this, that it is transcendentally 
or divinely grounded. The Kingdom comes from above; it is not evolved 
from below. The agency operative in its establishment is the Holy Spirit, 

It works in and through 
men and in this way prepares the way for the coming of a “new world.” 
The new world in its fullness may come suddenly through a marvelous 
divine intervention—such is the teaching of Scripture—but it is already 
here in germ, and when it comes in power it will be as it is now, a king- 
dom on this earth, a temporal kingdom.” 

Such was the theology of crisis in its earlier form. The second or 
later stage was initiated by the publication of the second edition of Der 
Rémerbrief in 1922. Here we find a revolutionary change. Of the first 
edition, as Barth himself said, not one stone remained upon another. The 
general situation and fundamental teaching are now quite different. 
What Barth in the second edition is concerned with is something pro- 
founder and more perplexing than the conflict between a naturalistic or 
humanly conditioned evolution, on the one hand, and a divinely grounded 
evolution, on the other. The problem he here deals with is the relation of 
time to eternity, and the conclusion he adopts, proclaims, and expounds 
is this, that there is “an endless qualitative difference” between time and 
eternity, a difference so absolute that no “breaking through” of the 
eternal into the temporal order is possible. 

This new and fundamental dualism had various sources. The post- 


*Rémerbrief, pp. 106, 109, 113; Das Wort Gottes wnd die Theologie, pp. 12, 26, 


3lf. 
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war pessimism no doubt played a part in it. So also did the reading of 
such radical critics of our civilization as Nietzsche, Dostojewski, Kutter, 
and Overbeck. Particularly significant was the influence of Kierkegaard, 
the Danish rebel against official Christianity. Indeed, Barth is not infre- 
quently spoken of as a disciple of Kierkegaard. It was from him that he 
borrowed the expression “the endless qualitative difference between time 
and eternity.” To these influences he himself adds that growing out of 
a deeper study of Plato and Kant. 


Bartu’s Apotocetic Purpose 

But however important these influences were they were all sub- 
ordinated to a profound apologetic purpose. This purpose may not have 
been always clearly conceived. Perhaps Barth would have been reluctant 
even to admit it. Nevertheless to the critical student of his theology it 
is evident that what he at bottom is concerned about is the uniqueness 
and absoluteness of religion and particularly of Christianity.’ This 
phrasing of his fundamental problem he would himself repudiate. But the 
question at issue in that case would be one chiefly of words. He would 
substitute the word “faith” for “religion,” and would probably insist that 
he was a witness to revelation and not an apologist for it. Be that, 
however, as it may, his ultimate concern is with the independence and 
absoluteness of religion, as that term is commonly understood. In this 
respect the second edition of his commentary on Romans may be classed 
along with Schleiermacher’s Discourses and The Idea of the Holy by 
Rudolf Otto. Its aim is also akin to that of the various recent attempts 
to establish a “religious a priori.” 

In the first edition of this work Barth, as we have seen, directed his 
fire chiefly against the current naturalistic and humanistic evolutionism 
and opposed to it a theistically grounded evolutionism and apocalypticism. 
He saw in the world of space and time the tabernacle of God gradually 
taking shape and awaiting a final dénouement through the agency of the 
Divine Spirit; and in the possession of the Holy Spirit thus accorded to 
men here and now he found the answer to life’s deepest question. But this 
left faith a temporal affair, exposed to a devastating psychological 
analysis and historical criticism; and here it now seemed to Barth, in the 
second stage of his theological development, was a more serious foe to 
religion than modern evolutionism. Evolutionism does not necessarily 
exclude a religious interpretation of the world and of human life, but a 
thoroughgoing psychologism and historicism apparently does. This type 
of current thought denies to faith all absoluteness, and thus robs it of 


*See Rudolf Bultmann in Christliche Welt, 1922, col. 320. 
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that which constitutes its very essence, namely truth. Somehow or other 
religious relativism must, therefore, be overcome if faith is to survive. 


How this may be done was the problem with which Schleiermacher 
and Otto also dealt. But they did not direct their attention chiefly to it. 
Schleiermacher was primarily concerned with overcoming the moralistic 
rationalism of the Aufklérung and Otto with correcting the tendency 
toward a rationalistic moralism in Ritschlianism. Then, too, the answers 
which they gave to the fundamental question of apologetics left us where 
the first edition of Barth’s commentary did, in the realm of human experi- 
ence, which according to Barth’s later view is a realm of shifting sand, 
entirely incapable of bearing the weight of absolute truth. Nor did the 
idea of a religious a priori, advocated by Otto and more particularly by 
Troeltsch, help out. For it finds the basis of religion in human reason, 
which is limited to the temporal order and condemned to subjectivity when 
it seeks to transcend it. Relativism is irresistible so long as we remain 
on the empirical or rational plane. But relativism means the death of 
religion. So Barth sought to overcome it by a new and more radical 
method than any yet tried. He threw religion in its historic sense to the 
relativistic wolves. He denied to it any normative or ideal element. “The 
religious impulse,” he said, “differs from the need of sleep only in 
degree.”* But at the same time he insisted that faith is something quite 
different from the empirical and rational interpretations of it heretofore 
given. It is a miracle, wrought in us by God, by means of which we in 
some ineffable way lay hold of him or rather he of us. He is eternal and 
as such the negation of time. By no temporal act can he be apprehended, 
and yet in some miraculous way he reveals himself to a faith which he him- 
self creates and which as such stands apart from the temporal flow and 
is ultimate and absolute. The religion of faith has, therefore, nothing to 
fear from scientific and philosophic relativism. It belongs to a super- 
empirical and super-rational realm, the realm of the eternal, which is not 
and cannot be subject to the law of time. 


Tue Barrnian Diarectic 


In expounding this conception of faith and of the relation of time 
and eternity to each other Barth employs the “dialectic” method. Indeed, 
so persistently does he employ it in the second edition of Der Rémerbrief 
that “the theology of crisis” comes now to be known as the “dialectic” 
theology. The crisis-motive is retained, but it is transformed or rather 
transfigured. It ceases to be apocalyptic and becomes dialectic. That 
is, the end or crisis confronting the world is no longer thought of as 


*Romerbrief, p. 219. 
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itself temporal. It is the end of all time, its negation, and as such stands 
as a perpetual threat to human complacency. No future catastrophe js 
necessary to pass sentence of condemnation upon the world. The world 
is already condemned; by its very nature it stands face to face with 
an eternal crisis. This note pervades the whole of Barth’s later theology; 
and from this point of view it is sometimes called the “critical” theology.’ 
It looks upon the world as in a critical condition, as “sick unto death.” 
It is, however, also, a “critical” theology in the Kantian as well as the 
eschatological sense. For Barth subjects the theological epistemology of 
the past to a searching criticism in much the same way that Kant did the 
philosophical and scientific epistemology of his day. He develops, it is 
claimed,® more consequentially than has heretofore heen done the sig- 
nificance of the subjective factor in religious knowledge. He lays down in 
a more absolute way the limits beyond which religious thought and 
experience cannot go, and he expounds more profoundly the necessity 
and true nature of faith. His theology may then be said to be “critical” 
in the same sense that Kant’s philosophy is. But this use of the term is 
not common. Barth himself characterizes his theology as “dialectic,” 
and distinguishes the method so designated from the “dogmatic” and the 
“critical,” the latter term being understood in a “mystical” and 
catastrophic sense.‘ To the two latter methods he ascribes permanent 
value, but the “dialectic” he declares to be far the best, “not only because 
it is the Pauline and Reformation method but because of its intrinsic 
superiority.” 

“Dialectic,” however, is by no means an unambiguous term. It has 
had a long history, and has had various meanings attached to it. There 
is a Socratic dialectic, a Platonic dialectic, an Aristotelian dialectic, an 
Hegelian dialectic, and also a popular and literary use of the term to 
denote a highly abstract and a priori type of reasoning. Perhaps the 
most common philosophical use of the term has been the Aristotelian 
which makes it about equivalent to logic. But the more distinctive use of 
the term is the Socratic and Hegelian. Here it denotes thought in move- 
ment, thought proceeding by question and answer or by thesis and 
antithesis. The process is an endless one; no final synthesis is reached 
by the human spirit. Every synthesis becomes a new thesis and every 
answer a new question. The ultimate truth is, therefore, never appre- 
hended. It lies midway between question and answer or between thesis 
and antithesis. It is neither, and yet it is suggested by both. In and of 

*Cf. Karl Barth’s “Kritische Theologie,” by Th. L. Haitjema. 


*Th. L. Haitjema, pp. 34ff., 149f., 154. 
*Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, pp. 167ff. 
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itself it can be grasped neither by concept nor in intuition; it lies beyond 
both. And yet there is truth in the dialectic process. Its members logi- 
cally imply each other, so that it may in a sense be said that the question 
or thesis is the answer or antithesis, and the answer or antithesis is the 
question or thesis. But the relation is not static, it is one of becoming; 
and so dialectic is a sort of animated logic. 

There is not a little of this kind of dialectic in Barth’s writings. He 
himself likens his own dialectic method to a narrow ledge on which one 
must keep walking in order to avoid falling either to the right or the left.* 
The positive must be continually balaneed by the negative and the nega- 
tive by the positive. Only thus can we escape falling either into dogma- 
tism or criticism. Dialectic thought is, consequently, in ceaseless move- 
ment. It never comes to rest, and so does not allow its objects to congeal 
into thinghood. They are simply the phases of a thought-process which 
points to a reality beyond itself, but only points to it. True reality lies 
midway between our affirmations and our negations. It can be grasped 
neither conceptually nor intuitively. It is incomprehensible; and hence 
the only way in which we can properly speak of it is in paradox. But 
neither paradox nor dialectic in and of itself can lead us to the truth. 
“There is no human way to God, no via negativa and no via dialectica or 
paradoxa.”” No human quest after God can be successful. It can only 
lead to baffement. Bafflement, however, is implied in dialectic, and for 
that very reason the latter is the “best way.” Dialectic, in other words, 
bears upon itself the stamp of its own imperfection. It is the natural 
expression of man’s intellectual infirmity. It implies philosophical skepti- 
cism or at least a state of philosophical “suspense,”’® and this, accord- 
ing to Barth, is the true correlate of faith. 

Dialectic, as he conceives it, is not then merely a logical method, it 
is a propedeutic to theology. Indeed, it is a common remark on the part 
of his more friendly critics that his dialectic is to be understood “theo- 
logically,” not “philosophically.”"' By this two things seem to be meant. 
First, the theological or religious motive is fundamental with him. It is 
his theology that determines his philosophy rather than the reverse. 
His dialectic, consequently, is not a self-sufficient logic that stands in its 
own right. It is secondary and to be taken seriously only in so far as it 
serves his theological purpose. Again, dialectic, as he uses it, is a 
dialectic of faith rather than a philosophical dialectic. It has to do with 


*Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, p. 172. 

*Gottes Wort, etc., p. 153. 

“ Emil Brunner, Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 30. 
"G. Heinzelmann in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1924, p. 537. 
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the content of revelation rather than with that of a rationally grounded 
metaphysics. But while this no doubt expresses Barth’s intent, it cannot 
be said that he has succeeded in completely disentangling the two from 
each other. Nor can it be said that he has a clear and unambiguous cop- 
ception of what he means by his own dialectic. He occasionally conceives 
of it in the above sense of an advancing logical process which comes to no 
end. But this is not the deepest and most characteristic sense in which he 
conceives of it. Fundamentally his dialectic is not “logical” but “onto- 
logical.”** It has to do with the mutual exclusiveness of time and 
eternity, with their radical antithesis, and so moves in the realm of reality 
rather than in that of thought. This antithesis or dualism is not abso- 
lute in the sense that time and eternity stand on the same level. For 
Barth the eternal alone is positive, it alone is ultimately real. But in the 
present order the temporal and the eternal represent two distinct realms, 
One is the realm of sin and death, the other the realm of redemption and 
life. These two realms of the temporal and the eternal stand radically 
opposed to each other, and it is out of their opposition that the later 
Barthian dialectic grows. 

Man as sinner is the thesis, the question, and the antithesis or answer 
is his justification or redemption through God. This answer, it is true, 
becomes itself in human thought a question, but the question is not a new 
one. It is the old one in another form, and so the answer to it is like- 
wise not a new one but the old one. There is, consequently, no real prog- 
ress in the Barthian dialectic but rather a continual circling about one 
middle point, determined by the antithesis between time, sin, and death, 
on the one hand, and eternity, redemption, and life, on the other. The 
result is a monotonous iteration and reiteration of the same fundamental 
idea. But it is just in this, as Barth himself says,’* that his “system,” in 
so far as he has one, consists. What give to his later theology its unity 
and distinctiveness are the steadiness and persistence with which he has 
kept in view the endless qualitative difference between time and eternity. 
From this dialectic viewpoint he has reinterpreted the doctrines of the 
church and so created what may be called a new theology. 


Tue Bartrutan ScHoor 


Thus far we have confined our attention to Karl Barth. But he is 
not the only representative of the “dialectic” or “crisis” theology, nor 
does he occupy-a position of such commanding importance in the move- 
ment as completely to overshadow the others. He has three friends who 


See Hans W. Schmidt, Zeit und Ewigkeit, pp. 18ff. 
“Der Rémerbrief, 2nd ed., p. xii. 
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have co-operated with him almost from the beginning and who have made 
important contributions to the literature of the movement. Of these 
Eduard Thurneyesen stands closest to him, though he is perhaps the 
least significant theologically. He and Barth have collaborated in the 
publication of several volumes of sermons or addresses,"* and both are 
regular contributors to Zwischen den Zeiten, a magazine established 
toward the close of the year 1922 as the organ of the new theology. This 
magazine has met with marked success. It began as a quarterly, but is 
now published bimonthly. Thurneyesen still remains in the pastorate, 
preaching in the village of Bruggen near Saint Gallen in Switzerland. 
Barth resigned his pastorate at Safenwil in 1922 to become professor of 
Reformed Theology at the University of Géttingen and in 1925 trans- 
ferred to the University of Miinster in Westphalia. 

The second of Barth’s friends to be mentioned is Friedrich Gogarten, 
who differs from his three associates in that he is not a Swiss but pure 
German. At present he is lecturer at the University of Jena and also 
pastor of a village church nearby. He has written numerous articles and 
published several volumes.'® Some regard him as the profoundest thinker 
in the group, as superior to Barth both in critical insight and sobriety of 
judgment. As a writer, however, he is much less impressive. His style 
is involved, and it is often rather difficult to understand him. Along with 
Barth and Thurneyesen he is a regular contributor to Zwischen den 
Zeiten. 

The third and most independent of Barth’s Gesinnungsgenossen is 
Emil Brunner, now professor in the University of Ziirich. The fact that 
he, Barth, and Thurneyesen are all Swiss led at first to the designation 
of their type of theology as “the Swiss theology,” and the fact that they 
were comparatively young men led to its designation as “the young Swiss 
theology.” But these designations are less common now than they were 
two or three years ago. Brunner impresses one as the most scholarly of 
the “dialectic” quartette. He seems to be more at home in the field of 
philosophy than the others, has a more analytic and systematic mind, and 
is clearer and more precise in his definitions. These characteristics make 
him a better teacher, but they are also in danger of leading him into a 
premature dogmatism; and some of his friends, Barth included, seem to 
fear that he has already gone too far in that direction and to this extent 
departed from the pure “dialectic” gospel. But however true this may 


“Komm, Schipfer Geist! Suchet Gott, so werdet thr leben; zur inneren Lage des 


Christentums. 
“Die Religiise Entscheidung; Von Glauben und Offenbarung; Illusionen; Ich 


Glaube an den Dreieinigen Gott. 
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be of certain aspects of his teaching there can be no doubt that in his 
fundamental aim he is at one with Barth and that his bold and spirited 
advocacy of the common cause has done much to challenge the attention 
of the entire theological world.” 

The new theology has met attack from almost every quarter; both 
Troeltsch and Harnack joined in it, and so have numberless lesser lights. 
It has been derided as “a pathological phenomenon of the post-war 
period,” as “a kind of desperado theology,” as “Marcionitic sheet light- 
ning,” as a “heap of fermenting ideas not yet clarified” and as “a futurist 
picture in which houses and trees tumble against each other.”** But jn 
spite of the attacks and the ridicule to which the movement has been sub- 
ject, it has apparently gained steadily in influence. This indicates that 
it is not a mere flash in the pan, that it is not a freakish development, 
but that it stands logically and organically related to the religious 
thought of the day, especially that in Germany. Indeed, it may be 
regarded as the logical outcome of certain pronounced tendencies in recent 
German theology. There has, for instance, been a tendency to emphasize 
a “theocentric”-as opposed to an “anthropocentric” theology, there has 
been a revival of “biblicism,” and there has been a renewed alliance of 
theology with philosophical positivism or skepticism. One needs but 
recall the names of Eric Schaeder, Adolf Schlatter, Karl Heim, and Paul 
Althaus to be reminded of the very effective expression which these tend- 
encies have of late received. And it is these tendencies above all others 
that Barth represents. He has given to them the most extreme and 
radical formulation that they have yet received, and in so doing has 
carried with him much of the favor attaching to them in a more moderate 
form. Whether his theology is the reductio ad absurdum of these tend- 
encies, or their justification, or possibly a perversion of them, is a ques- 
tion we need not raise. It is sufficient to have noted his positive and vital 
relation to them. This fact accounts in no small measure for the popu- 
larity of his theological writings. 

We, however, are primarily concerned not with the outward for- 
tunes and the general characteristics of the “dialectic” theology but with 
its content and the question of its validity. To these more significant 
aspects of our subject we now turn. Barth himself has repeatedly dis- 
claimed any intention of introducing a “new theology.” His theology, 
so far as he has any that may be distinctively so called, consists, he tells 


* Erlebnis, Erkenntnis und Glaube; Die Mystik und das Wort; Religionsphilo- 
sophie Evangelischer Theologie. 

* See Max Strauch, Die Theologie Karl Barth’s, pp. 1f.; John McConnachie in 
the Hibbert Journal, 1927, p. 398. 
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ys, “in one single point, and that is not . . . a standpoint, but a 
mathematical point on which one cannot stand, merely a viewpoint.’’’* 
He has no idea of creating a theological “school” or “system” that would 
be a rival to the “positive, liberal, Ritschlian or religio-historical 
theology.” All he aims at is “a kind of marginal note and gloss” to these 
systems, a “corrective” of them, a “bit of spice” added to them. What he 
offers is simply an “introduction” to theology, “prolegomena,” “prelimi- 
nary observations,” a “guide.” But statements such as these should not 
be taken too seriously. Barth himself has recently said as much; and not 
only has he said it, he has just published the first volume of what is to 
be an extended work on “Christian Dogmatics,” 


in which he is to give a 
systematic exposition of his theology—a theology that is not merely 


“prolegomena,” a kind of epistemological introduction to the subject, 
but complete in itself. The outlines of this theology he and his asso- 
ciates have already expounded, and with its main ideas we have now to 
deal in so far as they stand related to the ontological dialectic on which 
the system as a whole is based. 


REVELATION 


We begin with the doctrine of revelation, not because it actually and 
logically comes first but because this position is formally assigned it. The 
new theology is a theology of the Word. It is biblicistic. This, as we 
have already noted, is one of the chief sources of its strength. It has 
appealed powerfully to that rich body of religious sentiment which in 
the course of the centuries has gathered about the Divine Word, and it 
has given very effective expression to the conviction that the sole hope of 
Protestantism lies in the revival of its traditional reverence for the Word 
of God. Indeed, this tendency in the Barthian theology has become dis- 
tinctly more pronounced during the last two or three years—so much so 
that we are justified in speaking of a third stage in its development.’® 
The first centered about the idea of an eschatological crisis, the second 
about the idea of a dialectical crisis, and the third about the idea of the 
Word. This third stage may be due to the influence of Emil Brunner, who 
in particular has concentrated attention upon the problem of revelation. 
But it is in line with a fundamental motive of the Barthian theology, and 
has just received its clearest and fullest expression in the volume by 
Barth referred to in the preceding paragraph. This volume, while intro- 
ductory to a larger work of which it is to form a part, has its own dis- 
tinctive title. It is called “The Doctrine of the Word of God.” Here 


*Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie, p. 99. 
*W. Schmidt, Zeit und Ewigkeit, pp. 57ff. 
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the eschatological and dialectical motives retreat into the background, 
and everything revolves around the idea of revelation. The Trinity, 
incarnation, and other fundamental doctrines are not only accepted as 
revealed truths but are interpreted as constituent elements in the cop- 
ception of revelation itself. 

It is the Reformation doctrine of revelation that Barth and his 
friends are professedly seeking to revive. But much of what they say 
sounds strangely different from that to which Protestant ears in the past 
have been accustomed. Emil Brunner, for instance, says that the Bible 
“is full of errors, contradictions, erroneous views of various human, 
natural historical relations. It contains numerous contradictions in the 
accounts of the life of Jesus, it is overgrown with legends even in the 
New Testament. Many of its parts are written in a very awkward, com- 
monplace and even incorrect style.”*’ From this it is evident that he 
and his associates give free play to biblical criticism. But not only do 
they do that, they go a step further. They deny that a revelation in its 
usual historical sense is possible; their dialectic rules it out. Between 
time and eternity there is an antithesis so radical that nothing truly 
temporal or historical can be divine. Not only, then, is the Bible to a 
large extent a human book, as critics have rightly claimed, but as a book 
it is necessarily wholly a temporal and human product. There is nothing 
in it that can strictly be called divine. The Bible does not and cannot 
bridge the gulf between time and eternity, between the human and the 
divine. The temporal as such can at the best be only a parable of the 
eternal; and every temporal moment may be said to be such. It “hears 
unborn within itself the mystery of revelation.”* But revelation itself is 
not and cannot be a temporal fact. It is a divine act, a miracle, and as 
such comes “vertically from above.” It may intersect the stream of time 
but cannot become a part of it. 

If this be true, however, and if the Bible belongs to the temporal 
flow, the question arises as to whether it does not sink to the level of other 
books and lose its unique significance. Barth, of course, never intended 
such a conclusion to be drawn, but it would seem nevertheless to be the 
logical consequence of his dialectic, and not a few of his utterances from 
the second period of his theological development might be quoted in sup- 
port of it. In his third period, however, we have a new stress upon the 
unique and distinctive character of Scripture. Here a special revelational 
value is ascribed to the prophetic and apostolic word which lifts it above 
the common level of the relative and temporal. Indeed, Barth now dis- 


* Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 79. 
= Rémerbrief, 3rd ed., p. 481. 
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tinguishes three forms of the Word of God.* The first appears in Chris- 
tian preaching, the second in the canonical Scriptures, and the third is 
superhistorical, the direct and immediate Word of God. Only the last is 
revelation in the strict sense of the term, but it is made real and living 
only through Scripture and preaching. The three forms of the Divine 
Word thus stand integrally related to each other. It is the same Divine 
Word in each case. Preaching derives the Word from Scripture, and 
Scripture from revelation. Scripture thus stands in a special relation 
to the super-temporal revelation, and as such has a unique authority. It 
is an organ of the Divine, a bearer of the Word of God, as is no other 
book. 

But what ground have we for asserting that the Bible sustains a 
positive and unique relation to the realm of the eternal and the absolute? 
What right have we to call it the Word of God? To this Barth replies 
by saying that “the Bible is God’s Word because it is.”** “Revelation 
grounds itself,” says Brunner, “or it is no revelation.”** Beyond the 
Deus dixit we cannot go: it is ultimate. It stands absolutely in its own 
right and in its essential nature is identical with the eternal Word of 
God made flesh in Christ Jesus. As such it is super-historical, but it is 
mediated to us through the Scriptures. They, consequently, are in a 
special sense organs of the Logos and by virtue of that fact must some- 
how share in the absoluteness and finality of the eternal Word of God. 
They are themselves an authoritative Deus dizit. Yet they are historical 
documents; and in view of that fact it is difficult to see how on the 
Barthian theory they can resist the disintegrating criticism to which all 
historical phenomena are subject and which would tend to dissipate their 
divine content. In other words, the conception of revelation just stated 
does not relieve us from the peril of historicism, the danger which Barth 
and his friends have especially sought to avoid. 

On the other hand, if we conceive of the Scriptures as standing in 
such a loose and external relation to the Divine Word as to have no direct 
share in it, we virtually deny to them any revelational value. We might 
say with Barth that a king is a king no matter whether he be clothed in 
purple or in beggar’s rags. But beggar’s rags would conceal rather 
than reveal the royal character of the king who wore them; and so it 
would be with the Scriptures if their temporal nature prevented them 
from furnishing the eternal Logos with a fitting vestment. A real revela- 
tion requires an actual emergence of the eternal in the order of time or 


* Die Christliche Dogmatik, I, 37-47. 
= Zwischen den Zeiten, 1925, p. 124. 
* Religionsphilosophie Evangelischer Theologie, p. 6. 
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at least an adequate congruity between the temporal manifestation and 
the eternal reality. But such an emergence or degree of congruity js 
excluded if we hold to an endless qualitative difference between time and 
eternity. There is, therefore, a serious conflict between the later Barthian 
conception of Scripture and the principle of “dialectic.” 

This conflict seems to be recognized by Barth and his associates and 
to be dealt with in two different ways. First, they lay a great deal of 
stress on the miraculous character of revelation. God’s speaking js 
miracle, pure and simple. It transcends, therefore, the stream of time and 
of history, and cannot be directly perceived or grasped by the human 
mind. Human knowledge is limited to the temporal order. Here, how- 
ever, an unclearness develops. A miraculous event, as commonly under- 
stood, is perceptible by the senses and has its place in the world of time 
and space. But such an event seems to be regarded by Barth and Brunner 
as an impossibility. Time and history they apparently interpret in a 
naturalistic and necessitarian sense; they look upon all temporal and his- 
torical events as links in a causal chain. No miracle, consequently, can 
take place in the world as we see and experience it. Only in a super- 
temporal realm, a realm beyond all seeing and hearing, is miracle pos- 
sible. But while miracle lies‘beyond all human perception, the very fact 
that it is miracle implies that it stands in some direct relation to human 
life. If it did not, it would not be miracle. Miracle has thus a double 
signification. It both is and is not related to the temporal order. In the 
former sense a connection is established with the traditional conception of 
a miraculous revelation, and in the latter sense a sop is thrown to the 
historical relativists. The ambiguity of the term “miracle” thus enables 
Barth to play both sides of the game and so to conceal in a measure the 
conflict between a real revelation and his own ontological dialectic. 

Another and closely allied method of attaining the same end is the 
employment of paradox. This is a prominent characteristic of the “dia- 
lectic” school. To some extent it is no doubt a literary affectation. But 
as a method of exposition it is congenial to the dialectic system. It grows 
naturally out of the conception of truth or reality as lying midway 
between affirmation and negation and as suggested by both and contained 
in neither. It is also the form in which religious faith naturally expresses 
itself when allied with philosophical skepticism. This alliance implies 
that a thing may be religiously true and yet philosophically unwarranted. 
Such a standpoint readily gives rise to paradox. Revelation, for instance, 
may be said to be an “impossible possibility” or an “unreal reality,” being 
possible and real in one sense and impossible and unreal in another. This 
style of expression is much affected by Barth and his friends. Aside 
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from its literary catchiness and occasional brilliance it seems to provide 
a place for opposite views and seems also to overcome the opposition 
between them by pointing to a higher synthesis in which both views are 
in some sense justified. How this synthesis is effected we do not know. It 
js incomprehensible by us, but its validity is implied in the “dialectic” 
process of thought. We must then or at least may hold to a correspond- 
ing objective reality; and the only valid and effective way of speaking 
of this incomprehensible reality is by means of paradox. 

In some such way as this Barth and Brunner seem to try to justify 
the contradiction that inheres in their conception of revelation. But the 
justification could hardly satisfy anyone but a confirmed irrationalist. If 
there is an endless qualitative difference between time and eternity, the 
temporality and non-temporality of revelation manifestly exclude each 
other and no amount of paradoxical hocus-pocus can remove the intellec- 
tual scandal involved in the assertion of both. The authoritarian lamb 
cannot lie down in peace with the relativistic lion in any realm where rea- 
son continues to have sway. If a divine revelation is real and has a defi- 
nite content, the limits of temporality and relativity must somehow and 
somewhere be transcended. The gulf between time and eternity must be 
bridged. This, it is true, Barth and Brunner acknowledge. But they 
say that only God can bridge it, and in doing so he remains on the side 
of eternity. Man himself as a temporal being contributes nothing to it. 

[Conciupep in Next Issve] 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN 
In fair Fancy’s hall doth rest 
And sleep, the pure Ideal; 


Thine, O Poet, ‘tis to seize 
And wake into the Real. 


All the outward forms we see 
Are but the soul’s reflections, 

Needing but the master hand 
To give to each direction. 


Nature hath no mother tongue 
And no hidden meaning 

But the soul’s own language true, 
Which creates the seeming. 


“Music of the Spheres” is naught 
But music of ,thy spirit; 

Turn your ears within, not out, 
If you wish to hear it. Anon. 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN METHODISM 


Aurrep H. Backus 
Peru, Ind. 


Upon the exterior of one of the buildings in the heart of Baltimore, 
Md., may be seen a tablet bearing these words: “Upon this site stood from 
1774 to 1786 the Lovely Lane Meeting House in which was organized, 
December, 1784, the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.” 

“Time rolls its ceaseless course,” and erelong God’s great clock will 
strike the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this important historic 
event. Six years are none too long in which to prepare for such an 
auspicious occasion as the sesquicentennial of American Methodism. At 
least, the time is ripe for a serious consideration of the general trend of 
such a celebration. Far be it from us to assume the roll of program 
builder. Upon others will rest this honor and responsibility. However, 
the fullest possible expression of opinion as to the nature of the celebra- 
tion can only have a salutary effect. Many suggestions must be made, 
a variety of plans considered and the composite thought of the whole 
church embodied in the finally perfected program. Recently we made 
bold to ask one of the outstanding bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church what suggestions he might have for the forthcoming anniversary. 
His reply was significant : “You have given me a jar. I had not thought 
that our church was approaching its sesquicentennial.” The modest 
purpose of this article is to “give a jar,” call attention to the coming 
event, arouse interest, provoke discussion, and crystallize sentiment in 
behalf of an adequate celebration. 


Aw Hisroricat CELEBRATION 


The church will ever do honor to the cradles of her great men and 
the shrines of her illustrious institutions. To cherish the past is one 
of the sacred pr’ ileges of the living. Whatever other form the coming 
celebration may take, it will rightly insist that large place be given to its 
historic significance. Whether the church shall stress education, evan- 
gelism, missions, money or a combination of several or all of these, it will 
be too wise to overlook its historic background. Such emphasis is both 
timely and important. A generation of youth has grown up in our homes 
and churches to whom the early heroes of Methodism are nothing but 
names. In such days of superficiality, it is refreshing to be approaching 
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a celebration that will call us back to a consideration of the origins of 


our denomination. 
The spot where once our fathers dwelt 
To us should sacred be, 
At the altars where they knelt, 
Let us too bend the knee. 


Encuisn Oricins 


The beginnings of American Methodism reach back into eighteenth- 
century England. Our earliest shrines are to be found not in America 
but across the seas. These should be sought, identified, and appropriately 
marked as a preparation for the observance of our sesquicentennial. 


Mernopism’s Jonn THE Baptist 


Some years ago it was the writer’s privilege to stand on the banks of 
the Severn in western England in the ancient and picturesque city of 
Glouster, lured thither by the magic name of one who in my own land has 
been essentially a “voice” crying in the great American wilderness, “Pre- 
pare ye the way for Methodism.” 

Registering at the Bell Inn as an American clergyman I was shown 
to room number twenty. Standing in front of a small memorial tablet I 
was quick to recognize the honor that had been bestowed upon me. With 
what absorbing fascination as a boy had I read the record of the life 
and travels of Methodism’s John the Baptist! In college I had majored 
in Methodist history. During my seminary days at Drew I had fre- 
quently seen in New York that ingenious portable pulpit used by him in 
field preaching. I had visited a church where he had preached and 
handled the Bible he used in pulpit ministration. I had stood by the 
monument in Exeter, N. H., that marks the spot of his last out-of-door 
sermon. I had stood before his statue on the campus of the University of 
Pennsylvania which he had founded. I had visited the house in which he 
died at Newburyport, and entered the vault where now his body rests. I 
had landed in England, at Bristol, where he really began the eighteenth- 
century revival. I had worshiped in Tottingham Court Road Memorial 
Chapel and seen the very pulpit in which John Wesley had preached his 
funeral sermon. And now, now at last I had come to the place of his 
nativity. On the tablet before me I read these words: “In this room, 
December 16, 1714, George Whitefield was born.” Here, indeed, is an 
American Methodist shrine well worth a long pilgrimage to visit ! 


Captain WEBB 


Américan Methodist pilgrims rightly turn to Bristol as the very 
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mecca of their church history. But frequently they overlook one of jts 
most significant shrines. 

In the crypt of Portland Chapel, on Kingsdown, Bristol, in a walled 
tomb directly under the communion space above, lies the body of Captain 
Webb, whose faithful and zealous service did so much toward establishing 
Methodism in America. A few years ago, opportunity was by mischance 
offered for the most convincing verification of Captain Webb’s remains, 
even to the patch which covered the eye he had lost when serving under 
General Wolfe. An appropriately inscribed stone on the wall of the vault 
placed there by the trustees of the church is an example worthy of 
emulation. 


Ture Historic Orprnation 


If it can be identified, the place of Doctor Coke’s ordination is q 
Methodist site full of deepest interest to American Methodists... We, 
like hosts of tourists, have stood with head uncovered in the little room in 
Wesley’s first chapel in the Horsefair, Bristol, and pictured the opening 
act in the sacred drama of organizing the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
But alas, modern criticism has challenged the orthodoxy of long accepted 
Methodist history! Tyerman says that the ordination took place in a 
“private room,” but the setting of the phrase in his narrative suggests 
that he meant some less noteworthy place than the little study in the 
chapel. It is not easy to see how anywhere upon the Horsefair premises 
Wesley and his helpers could have secured the freedom from interruption 
which they deemed wise until the ordination should actually have been 
carried out. Moreover, Wesley was the soul of integrity, and without 
suggesting any possibility of legal difficulty, it may fairly be asked 
whether his sense of what was honorable and right would have allowed 
him to make semi-secret use of the premises, the trustees of which were 
well known to be against Doctor Coke, and, like Charles Wesley, opposed 
to every step which tended to the separation of Methodism from the 
Church of England. Further, it seems to be conceded by English Meth- 
odist historians that John Wesley at the time of the famous ordination, 
and for some months previous, did not live in his quarters at the Chapel 
but had moved to the house of one John Castleman, a surgeon, which 
building is still standing at No. 6 Dighton Street, King’s Square, Bristol. 
There are many reasons to believe that it was here that the historic 
ordination took place. Space forbids further discussion of this interest- 
ing circumstance, but any desiring to pursue the investigation should turn 
to Vol. 2, Part 5, of the Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, 
where the claims for the King’s Square building are forcibly presented. 
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Not many months ago we visited this spot and joined the ranks of the 
higher critics in this regard. Here, undoubtedly, were ordained Thomas 
Coke as Superintendent of the Methodist Societies in America, and 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as deacons and elders. Out from 
that front door they went with the authority of John Wesley to organ- 
ize the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here in a very real sense organized 
American Methodism began. Are we bold to suggest that at least a simple 
tablet should be placed upon the building to tell what happened there? 


Tue Apost_Le or AmEeRicaAN MeEruopism 


Deeply interesting and significant as are these and other items to 
American Methodists, they must ever remain subordinate to the sustained 
enthusiasm we bear toward him to whom the honor, more than to any 
other, is due, of being called the Father of American Methodism. 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, while pastor of the Spurgeon Tabernacle, London, 
said: “Francis Asbury is the second man in Methodist history. But in 
extent of his labors, the variety of incidents connected with him, the 
insuperable difficulties encountered and real interests to American Meth- 
odism, he is not the second but the first man of the connection.” Where 
did this Prophet of the Long Road begin his pilgrimage? Long and 
earnestly have some of us pondered this interrogation. It has been the 
subject of historical study, painstaking research and pilgrimages cover- 
ing many miles by land and sea. 

Francis Asbury gives this simple statement of his nativity: “I was 
born in Old England, near the foot of Hampstead Bridge, in the parish of 
Handsworth, in Staffordshire, and according to the best of my after 
knowledge on the twentieth or twenty-first day of August, in the year of 
our Lord 1745.” This is meager data for those insistent upon accurate 
information. Tourists to the neighborhood have generally been sighted 
to a large palatial building on the crest of a hill known as “Manwoods” 
as the traditional birthplace. Not infrequently has the picture of this 
building found its way into Methodist histories. Other visitors have 
been pointed to another less pretentious building on Newton Road, Bar, 
near West Bromwich. This cottage was the endmost of two at the back 
of the Malt Shovel Inn. 

Nehemiah Curnock, author of the famous Journal of John Wesley, 
accompanied me upon two occasions to this neighborhood, and we were 
both convinced that neither of these traditional sights marked the birth- 
place of the Father of American Methodism. The former, which more 
nearly answered the location which Asbury himself gives, was too large 
and palatial for the home of a common laborer in the eighteenth century. 
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The latter was indeed the home of the Asburys, and it was here that 
Francis spent that remarkable period of his youth which pre-shadowed 
his after life. It is therefore a Methodist shrine, as is also the Newton 
Road Chapel near by, on which site the Asbury family used to worship, 
But it is not the birthplace of Francis Asbury, because it was not occupied 
by Joseph Asbury, the father, until Francis was several years of age. 
The whole matter was obscure and problematical and Doctor Curnock and 
the writer turned our backs upon the quest with heavy hearts. 

A picture from an old wood cut, evidently printed in England about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, was found among the personal effects 
of Francis Asbury at his death. The picture was of the exterior of an 
humble well-kept cottage, and close by its side a huge oak tree with 
wide spreading branches. Underneath the picture in his own well-known 
handwriting were these words : “Manwood’s Cottage—Here I Was Born.” 
This was our first hint toward the discovery of the authentic birthplace of 
our hero. Not “Manwoods” but “Manwood’s Cottage,” why had we not 
thought of that before? He tells us in his Journal that his father was 
the gardener of one of the richest families in the parish. Naturally, he 
would be living in a small house not far removed from the mansion on the 
hill, to which reference has been made. There was nothing to do but to 
revisit this interesting neighborhood, continue our quest, and, if possible, 
locate the exact spot of Asbury’s birthplace. 

Doctor Curnock was failing in health. He had yet to complete two 
volumes of that monumental work, the Revised Standard Edition of 
the Journal of John Wesley. No man on earth could translate the 
private diaries of John Wesley but Doctor Curnock. The whole church 
on both sides of the Atlantic were praying that he might be spared to 
complete his gigantic task. Everything humanly possible must be done 
to conserve his strength. I did not ask him to accompany me on our last 
trip to the shrines of the Asbury origins. However, I did ask him to 
select a man to go with me. His choice was William C. Sheldon, of 
Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham ; a Wesleyan layman, a scholarly Christian 
man who had given large assistance to Doctor Curnock in the revising of 
the manuscripts of his Journal, and who had given many years of con- 
scientious study to local Methodist history. He knew the whole neigh- 
borhood surrounding Birmingham and was convinced with me that our 
Asbury print held the key to the solution of our problem. 

With this in hand, we found ourselves again at the foot of the Old 
Hampstead Bridge. The road to Birmingham through Handsworth to 
Walsall, now known as the old Walsall Road, to distinguish it from the 
road through Perry Barr, constructed in 1831, was itself not made at 
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the period of Asbury’s birth. The section between Walsall and Hamp- 
stead Bridge was not made until 1787 to take the place of a very winding 
road, which was then in a very bad state of repair. The second section of 
the road from Handsworth going north, including old Hampstead Bridge 
was erected in consequence of an Act of Parliament in 1819. The Bridge 
to which Asbury refers in his birth statement, was at that time superseded 
and the course of the Tame slightly diverted, but an arch and other 
remains of the old bridge are still observable. Asbury says he was born 
near the foot of that bridge. Yonder on the hill is the palatial “Man- 
woods” where lived the man for whom Asbury’s father worked as a 
gardener. Our attention was attracted to an old oak tree with spreading 
branches. Mr. Sheldon remarked, “That looks like a very old tree.” 
Referring once more to our picture taken from the old wood cut, we dis- 
covered to our great delight that the tree before us stood knot for knot 
and limb for limb like the one in the picture by the side of the house in 
which Asbury said he was born. We immediately proceeded to excavate 
and within an hour we had discovered the remnants of a dismantled build- 
ing. Our joy was unbounded! No doubt could further remain as to the 
exact spot where Francis Asbury was born. Further proof was unneces- 
sary. The spot answered every description. It was only a few feet from 
the foot of the bridge where Asbury said he was born. It was on the 
original land of the great estate which made it “Manwood’s Cottage.” 
Drawings and photographs were made and the results of our findings 
appeared in the Methodist Magazine of London. Doctor Curnock rejoic- 
ingly accepted our findings as final proof. A small volume which was 
recently published in England entitled The Romance of Early Meth- 
odism, written by H. H. Prince, makes free use of my drawings and 
photographs. . 

But what has this somewhat detailed statement of the findings of the 
Asbury origins to do with the sesquicentennial of American Methodism? 
Historically much. Quoting from Ezra Squire Tipple’s The Prophet of 
the Long Road, he says, “To no man are we more indebted for the cur- 
rents of our denominational power flowing through our history than to 
Francis Asbury.” Practically, we have a denominational responsibility. 
There are two things relating to Asbury, which the coming celebration 
should see accomplished. 

First, his birthplace should be fittingly marked. The spot can best 
be seen by the casual observer from the railway bridge at Hampstead 
and Great Bar Station, facing Walsall. Surely some kind of a monument, 
sufficiently conspicuous to be seen by the travelers passing over this 
route, should be erected by the Methodists of America in honor of him 
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whose life work has meant so much to the moral and religious life of the 
nation. 


Tue Haut or Fame 


Secondly, his name should be inscribed in our National Hall of 
Fame. It was something like twenty-five years ago that the New York 
University received gifts amounting to $250,000 to be applied to the 
erection of “The Hall of Fame for Great Americans.” With these funds 
it erected a colonnade four hundred feet long, with spaces for one hun- 
dred and fifty tablets to bear the names of the various Americans. These 
are selected by a body of one hundred and one electors. Fifty names 
were chosen and inscribed at the beginning. Five are added each fifth 
year. Sixty-five have been admitted to date. The university inscribes 
the names upon the tablets as men are selected, but it does not undertake 
to install the bronze busts for which there is a place for each one. This 
must be done by outside initiative meeting a high standard of artistic 
excellence. 

Surprise has been expressed that Francis Asbury has not long ago 
received this honor. Certainly his wide influence in unifying the spirit 
of the colonies together with his prodigious labors for individual and 
social righteousness command such recognition. Some interested in this 
project have expressed doubt whether any but native Americans could be 
placed in the Hall of Fame. But an analysis of the list of those already 
thus honored reveal the fact that no such barrier exists. Roger Williams 
was born in London, Louis Agassiz in Switzerland, Saint Gaudens in 
Ireland, John Paul Jones in Scotland, Alexander Hamilton in the West 
India Islands. All of these born outside the boundaries of the United 
States have won merited recognition in the American Hall of Fame. 

There is a growing conviction that this honor should be no longer 
denied the Prince of Saddlebag riders! Immediate and definite steps 
should be taken in creating such overwhelming sentiment in this matter as 
to insure the choice of his name upon the occasion of the next election. 
Let American Methodism see to it that the sesquicentennial does not 
pass without the name and figure of Francis Asbury adorning this great 
gallery of distinguished citizens. 


American Mernopist SHRINES 


American Methodism is justly proud of a few of her most con- 
spicuous landmarks. John Street, New York; Saint George’s, Philadel- 
phia ; Old First Church, Boston; Trinity, Cincinnati; the Wyandott Mis- 
sion Building at Upper Sandusky, Ohio; all of these are eminently his- 
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torical because they are closely related to some event which contributed 
to the expansion and ultimate success of the Methodist movement. 

Nevertheless, taking the entire country as a whole, Methodist his- 
torical shrines are limited and are dwindling. The perishing material 
with which many of our churches were constructed, the aspirations of 
many congregations to destroy the old in order to construct the new, and 
the removal of population from old centers, have combined to cast into 
oblivion many truly historic places. It is futile to excuse ourselves on 
the basis of being too busy making history. The church which does not 
look after its past will soon have no history worth looking after. If we 
fail at this point, future generations will hardly forgive us for the neglect. 
What apology can we make for allowing the grave of the first Methodist 
preacher in a great State to remain within the inclosure of a hog pen? 
The neglect is more atrocious from the fact that every tenth individual 
within that rich commonwealth is a Methodist. Let us start a crusade 
against historic vandalism, demand the profanation of our sacred shrines 
cease and inaugurate a new era of appreciation of the heroes of the past. 
The sesquicentennial should witness a genuine revival of interest in the 
history of our church; memorials should arise from one end of the land 
to the other; church buildings, monuments, tablets, memorial windows and 
the like should be dedicated everywhere. 


Meruopist LireratTuReE 


The sesquicentennial of American Methodism will doubtless be 
marked by considerable historical writing. Our church, as a whole, has 
heeded the advice of John Wesley to “Contract a taste for reading.” 

It is to be regretted that the Centenary of American Methodist Mis- 
sions was allowed to pass without an adequate and comprehensive history 
of our missionary activities throughout the entire world. And now that 
we approach the 150th anniversary of the founding of our denomination, 
serious thought should be given to the scope and character of the forth- 
coming historical literature. 


A Source Boox 


Perhaps the first literary need is that of a great denominational 
bibliography listing all known Methodist material in England, America 
and the mission fields, stating what it is, where it may be obtained and its 
historical significance. It should include lists of books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, portraits, magazine articles, relics, the location of historic places, 
graves of noted men and other items embraced under the somewhat awk- 
ward term “Methodistica.” This scientifically arranged source book 
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would not only prove a boon to writers but properly indexed might 
become something of a Methodist Baedeker, a guide book to the rich 
historic treasures of our church in the various Methodist centers through- 
out the world. Thousands of Methodist tourists pass each year our 
most sacred landmarks, entirely unconscious of their presence. Such a 
volume would go a long way toward creating intelligent interest in the 
shrines of our denomination. 


UnpvuBLisHED MaTERIAL 


With such a vast store of data in prospect, how rich a field opens 
up to the ambitious writer. Think of the privilege of editing the entirely 
unpublished Journals of John Wesley’s first missionary to America— 
Joseph Pilmoor. Who will collect the letters of Francis Asbury, weaving 
them together in their appropriate historical setting as Dr. George 
Eayres has so admirably done in his splendid volume Letters of John 
Wesley. 

The Morrell (Garrett) and Emory (Drew) collections will furnish 
abundant material. All over the land in church archives and other 
repositories are historical treasures that should take on permanent form. 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C., lists hundreds of unpub- 
lished Methodist documents. Our theological seminaries are ever ready 
to render every possible assistance, and the church awaits the pen of 
the ready writer. 


Antir-Meruopist LITERATURE 


Some literary genius should give attention to the Anti-Methodist 
publications. Way back in 1846, an Episcopal clergyman writing under 
the nom de plume of H. C. Decanter, published in Philadelphia, a Cata- 
logue of the Works in Refutation of Methodism. Four hundred and 
eighty-five publications were named and one hundred and forty-three of 
the most curious of these he deposited in the library of the theological 
seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the city of New York. 
Whatever may have been his design; he did a valuable service and enriched 
the library of that institution with the best collection of such documents in 
the United States. 

A few years ago, Dr. Richard Green did a similar work for Great 
Britain. Since then other lists have been made. With such excellent 
material as a background, some one should arise and give us a compre- 
hensive study of the Anti-Methodist literature from the Wesleyan revival 
to the present time. One chapter should be devoted to modern attacks 
on the church, including such vicious books as Up from Methodism, by 
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Herbert Asbury and that other volume A Methodist Saint, in which he 
purports to give a life of his ancestral relative. 

The Holy Lover, by Marie Conway Oemler, a story based on John 
Wesley’s love affairs in Georgia, depicts a silly vacillating youth, quite 
unlike the John Wesley we know and much in contrast to the estimate of 
George Whitefield who visited Georgia almost immediately afterward and 
said: “The good work which John Wesley has done in Georgia is inex- 
pressible. His name is precious among the people and he has laid a foun- 
dation that I hope neither men nor devils will ever be able to shake.” 


A New Mernopist History 


The epic of American Methodism has not been written. It is worthy 
the pen of a Homer or a Milton. Here is a task for some talented, broad- 
visioned youth, which, pray God, the sesquicentennial may reveal. 

Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson have done a good piece 
of work for the church but their volume is, as its name implies The Story 
of Methodism. A story is for popular and easy reading, but a history is 
for study and research. The time has now come for a new comprehensive 
history of our denomination written in the light of newly found data and 
modern achievements. Who is the man who will come forth and re-write 
the soul-stirring, heart-touching, pulse-quickening history of American 
Methodism? 

Meruopist Historicat Societies 


According to that invaluable annual, the Methodist Year Book for 
1928, there are listed twenty-four Methodist Historical Societies, which 
indicate a growing interest in Methodist history. Every Conference in 
Methodism should have such a society. Every section of the church is 
making history which should be collected and preserved for future refer- 
ence. This can best be done through the medium of a regularly organ- 
ized historical society. Each of these local organizations should be 
federated with the Association of Methodist Historical Societies, which 
should by all means be officially recognized by the General Conference 
as the general clearing house of historical data. It seems to the writer 
unwise for the General Conference to create a separate commission for 
this purpose. Thus the entire denomination can carry forward a unified 
program of activity continent-wide. 


Aw Histroricat. Macazine 


One thing which would materially strengthen the bond of union 
would be a magazine of Methodist History. For over thirty years Brit- 
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ish Methodism has issued a valuable quarterly under the name: Proceed- 
ings of the Wesley Historical Society. This high-class+ magazine has 
come to be considered authority on English Methodist history. Such a 
magazine, modestly begun, intelligently edited, and published for the 
purpose of accumulating exact knowledge in American Methodist history, 
and to provide a medium of communication between those interested in 
these matters would prove of invaluable assistance to all lovers of 
Methodist history. Why not write this down as one of the projects to 
be established during the sesquicentennial period? 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Every local church should give during the celebrating year a worthy 
historical pageant of Methodism. Historical sermons should be preached 
in every Annual Conference. Every area at home and abroad should 
arrange a fitting recognition of the event. There should be a great 
national celebration. 


A Nationat Meruopist Mvseum 


And would this not be an appropriate time to open a great national 
museum of Methodism? All over America there are documents, souvenirs 
and memorials of different kinds whose value is far above money. Valu- 
able material could be collected from all parts of the missionary world 
having associated with them the names of some of our most devoted Meth- 
odist missionaries and their achievements in many lands. These price- 
less treasures exist, but frequently, to-day, they are illy cared for and 
almost inaccessible. 

Upon visiting one of the oldest churches in America one Sabbath 
morning, I found small Sunday-school children playing with the con- 
tents of an old secretary’s desk which contained some of the most valu- 
able documents of our denomination. 

Upon the floor of a church, I picked up a piece of crumpled paper 
which proved to be a letter bearing the signature of none other than 
that of Francis Asbury. 

Two pairs of saddlebags owned and used by distinguished pioneer 
Methodist preachers have had their tags inadvertantly lost, making it 
impossible to determine their exact identification. 

Within easy walking distance from the place we are now sitting, 
George Whitefield’s collapsible pulpit lies stored away, in danger any 
hour of being broken or destroyed. 

How discouraging to a Methodist historian a few years ago, to 
travel across several States in order to have access to Doctor Pilmoor’s 
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manuscript journals, only upon arrival in the city where they were kept 
to be unable to find any one who knew where these valuable manuscripts 
were stored for safe keeping. 

An English Methodist minister, author of a half dozen books on 
Methodist history, visiting in America traveled for more than a thou- 
sand miles to study certain Methodist documents in an eastern city. 
For more than two days he vainly endeavored to locate the custodian who 
alone could unlock to him the treasure house. Finally, he gave up the 
quest in despair. He has never revisited our shores. The great fire 
in Baltimore in 1904 that swept over the business section of the city and 
destroyed many of the rich possessions of the American Methodist His- 
torical Society is an illustration of the need for careful housing. 

Is it not time for our opulent church to arouse herself, become con- 
scious of her historic wealth and recognize the need for a great national 
museum where all important Methodistica may be carefully collected, 
properly classified, indexed, shelved and made accessible to the present 
and future generations. 


Fairu or THE FaTHERS 


In conclusion, let us pause to remind ourselves of the rich heritage 
which we possess. To-day, and every day, we enjoy the blessings that 
come to us through the toil and sacrifice of those who have gone on before. 
This glorious branch of the Christian Church we call Methodism is ours 
to-day! Ours to love, ours to cherish, ours to build up, and ours to hand 
on to the generations yet unborn who hold us responsible for this sacred 
trust. We are the heirs of the past, the trustees for the future. 

Some years ago, Dr. J. M. Buckley, of sainted memory, said through 
the pages of The Christian Advocate that any religious body would dis- 
integrate if it allows its fundamental principles and dominating spirit 
to be forgotten. This suggests our supreme task as we face the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of our denomination. The greatest heritage 
we possess is not our majestic temples, wealthy congregations or monu- 
ments of historic interest, but the reckless abandon, the prophetic daring, 
the holy enthusiasm with which our fathers accomplished their tasks. 

We cannot do our work as they did theirs. New conditions confront 
us, new problems press us, new difficulties vex us, new adjustments make 
imperative demands upon our ingenuity; but the spirit of the fathers 
must abide. We are more numerous than were they, but are we better? 
Has the progress of these decades taught us more perfectly “the mystic 
path that leads to the throne of God?” Do our lives better testify to the 
wonders of* divine grace? Let the sesquicentennial years lead us to a 
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fresh appraisal of supreme values. May we have a spiritual celebration, 
unhampered by large financial appeals. If money must be raised, let it be 
to erect memorials to remind us of our spiritual heritage. Let us pray 
that the mantle of Francis Asbury, Peter Cartwright, Bishops Simpson 
and McCabe may fall upon us in Pentecostal power! Thus endued, we 
shall go forth confident that the great day of the church’s achievement js 
not behind us, but before us! 


We are the sons of our fathers, 
Passionate, free and bold, 

Bred of the storms of battle, 
Cast in their mighty mold. 

Proud of their ancient glory, 
Strong with their ancient might, 

Reared with their world-winning story 
Sung in their ears at night, 

And we, as the sons of our fathers, 
Must live by the ancient light. 





John Wesley's Attitude to Learning 


JOHN WESLEY’S ATTITUDE TO LEARNING 


Joun M. Kettockx 


Weyauwega, Wis. 


Sarp Rev. Samuel Wesley, the father, with exulting pride, “I rejoice 
that my son Jack is a fellow of Lincoln.” His pride was amply justified. 
John Wesley was emphatically always and everywhere the scholar. 
Whether we view him as preacher, gentleman in society, administrator, or 
wonderful organizer, the scholar appears in every guise. 

A brilliant American author and orator coined the phrase, “The 
scholar in politics.” Adapting that phrase to our purpose, we might 
well call John Wesley “the scholar in religion.” 

Now God has always mightily used such men, when their learning 
was thoroughly devoted to his service. In the Old Testament no more 
serviceable man is found than Moses, who was “learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” And the apostle Paul, who sat at the feet of Gamaliel, 
the most famous teacher of the time, fills the leading place in the New 
Testament, of which he wrote the larger part. One man has said, “If God 
will not use your learning, he can easily get along without your igno- 
rance.” The fear of unfettered learning on the part of many obscurantist 
good people would find in Wesley no aid and comfort. 

Wesley does not blow a trumpet before him and proclaim his great 
erudition. Indeed it is said that when he wrote his sermons he was in the 
habit of reading them to a servant maid, and that he took out every word 
she could not easily understand, substituting for it a simpler word. 

But it takes all our learning to be simple, and, despite his short Saxon 
words and direct speech, Wesley had the inquisitive and acquisitive mind 
of the man who has reverence for facts and love for the principles to which 
those facts lead. 

One sees from this how it was that he remained such a miracle of 
youthfulness and vigor, of understanding, in old age, and had drawing 
power as a speaker at a period of life when the faculties of most men have 
failed and their ability to hold the attention of their audiences has taken 
flight. It is the mind that ages, not the body, and as Wesley rejuvenated 
his mental being by pouring into it the streams of thought about a multi- 
tude of studies, he never allowed his mind to stagnate as do those who at 
any stage of life cease to study. There was never any petrification of 
intellect allowed. He never crossed the dead line, for that is the line of 
laziness. He kept an open mind to new truth, and thus, like Hugo, he 
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might have pointed to his white hairs, saying, “Winter is upon my head, 
but eternal summer is in my heart.” 

The man who keeps fresh by ever new investigations in new fields of 
inquiry has found the elixir of eternal youth. When did Gladstone become 
old, who read whole libraries? When did Macaulay age in spirit? And 
John Wesley had in him the spring of exuberant youthfulness. So that, 
at the last, he almost fulfilled the ancient prophecy, “An infant shall 
die being a hundred years old.” A follower of Wesley, the General Super- 
intendent of the Methodist Church in Canada, said in the writer’s pres- 
ence: “I shall never be old in my ways.” Nor is he; but, having lived his 
threescore and ten years, he is seventy years young, erect in carriage, 
hopeful in outlook, vigorous in mind and optimistic and forward looking 
in spirit. Of the ways and works of Wesley a striking feature is his gener- 
osity with his acquirements. He did not keep to what Milton calls “The 
still air of studies,” nor hold his lore to himself. One can be quite as 
selfish with ideas as with wealth and store up the one, as the other, away 
from human commerce and well-being. Some are as sepulchers of infor- 
mation, with the stone of silence fastened securely on top. Wesley 
believed, with Calvin, that “man is for the use of man,” and that what 
he knew, that meant men’s good and gain should be in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, “in widest commonalty spread.” 

Another admirable quality of Wesley in respect to his learning is the 
real humility of the man. His lot was cast among preachers and people 
who were, for the most part, rude, crude and ignorant. Yet in all his 
Journal no murmuring escapes him because this is so. He on no occa- 
sion showed superciliousness toward them; in him was no snobbery seen. 

The besetting sin of the scholar is pride. He is a man apart, and 
stores his learning in secluded studies. He deals with words, the shadows 
of things, and the danger is that he will not carry his truths to those men 
who are at close grips with the things themselves. The need of constant 
fellowship with preachers and people saved Wesley from this error. 
Study, meditation and prayer enriched his personality and sweetened it. 
Then he brought out of the treasures of his great mind and heart things 
new and old for the eternal enrichment of his hearers. 

All we have so far written may serve as a preparation for or back- 
ground to what is to follow. 

Samuel Wesley was a very learned man, and Susannah, the mother 
of the Wesleys, was, for her day, a woman of wide scholarship. John 
Wesley had, therefore, been brought up in the atmosphere of intellectual 
culture. He had the proper conception of the opportunity this afforded 
and of the responsibility it entailed. Let us go with him through his 
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long and varied career of manifold activities in striving to build up the 
Kingdom, and note how large a part was played in this work by the books 
he translated, wrote, compiled or edited, and circulated among “the 
people called Methodists.” 

As a student John Wesley had had good foundations laid by his 
mother. “Why do you tell John a thing twenty times over?” Samuel 
asked Susannah Wesley. And the reply of that wise woman was: “Because 
when I tell him nineteen times he does not know it, and so, if I stopped 
then, I should lose all my labor.” Her motto was thoroughness. All the 
children were required to learn the alphabet in one day, and only one 
of the nineteen needed more than that. What they attempted to learn 
they were never to leave till they knew it completely. They must on no 
account start a new game till they had finished the old, nor leave a sub- 
ject of study until they had mastered it. 

What his home began, our hero’s career for six years at the Charter- 
house School continued, and his services as fellow at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, crowned. As a fellow his task was to teach the Greek New Testa- 
ment and, on that teaching, to base lectures in theology. At the Holy 
Club one of the engagements of the members at each meeting was the study 
of the Greek New Testament, and to that they frequently added the read- 
ing of the classical Greek and Roman authors. There is no way so effec- 
tive of making our knowledge our own as teaching it to others. Here the 
more we give away the more we have. And so, throughout his life, 
Wesley’s knowledge was never guesswork. What he claimed to know he 
knew through and through. 

Moreover, each day, as a duty of his office, he had to preside at dis- 
putations of the students, and to decide on which side lay the victory. “I 
could not avoid,” he said, “acquiring some degree of expertness in argu- 
ing and especially in discovering and pointing out well-covered and plaus- 
ible fallacies. I have since found abundant reason to praise God for 
giving me this honest art.” He took eleven young men under his care, and 
acted as their intellectual and moral mentor. The experience was of great 
advantage to him, for as one who knew him well said of him, “A lesson he 
once took to heart he never lost. He kept his foot upon the ground he 
gained.” 

He was an indefatigable student. He loved to quote the lines: 


Man was not born in shades to lie; 
Let us work now; we shall rest by and by. 


He drew out schemes of study, perused books that had a wide range of 
appeal and made copious extracts from those books. He was well read in 
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French, Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. When he 
was going to and coming from America he read prayers with Passengers 
in Spanish, French and German. 

As his domestic life was unhappy, there was nothing at home to 
distract his mind from book-learning. And as, in any case, he spent most 
of his time as an itinerant preacher, traveling the roads of England, he 
learned to read on horseback. Thus, whether at home or abroad, was he 
ever adding to his stores of usable knowledge. He believed that holiness 
signifies wholeness, and, as he said to a female convert, the author of our 
nature designed we should not destroy but regulate our desire for knowl- 
edge. He acted on his own advice, and took his well-furnished intellect 
with him into God’s kingdom, loving God with his mind as well as with 
soul and strength. 

In fact he was an omnivorous reader. Though he once said of his 
Bible, “Has God written a book? He has, the Bible. Oh, let me be a 
man of one book, this book,” yet, to a preacher of his who boasted tKat he 
read only one book, the Bible, Wesley said: “If a man reads only the Bible, 
he will soon cease to read that.” 

Kipling sings, “What do they know of England who only England 
know?” Paraphrasing and varying we may add, What do they know of 
the Bible, who only the Bible know? _ Of Wesley, then, one might avow, 
what Emerson claimed for Thoreau when he wrote: “Wherever there is 
beauty, knowledge or virtue, he will find a home.” So, if Matthew Arnold 
is right, Wesley was truly a cultured man, for Arnold’s definition of cul- 
ture is: “The acquainting ourselves with the best that has been known and 
said in the world, and thus with the history of the human spirit.” 

Conversion to God seemed only to intensify his love of study, as it did 
in the extremely interesting case of the great preacher, Dr. Thomas Chal- 
mers. The latter said, in effect, that, when after. being ten years an unre- 
generate pulpiteer, he at length found Jesus Christ, it was as when the 
sun is in the center and all the planets move smoothly and strongly in their 
places about the great luminary. Giving Christ his proper place, he had 
a rallying center for all his studies and found use for all. 

Not that Wesley, as was said before, made a parade of his learning: 
he did not do that. Indeed, Sir Walter Scott, who upon several occa- 
sions heard him preach, passed this criticism: “He was a venerable figure 
of a man, but his sermons were vastly too colloquial for the taste of 
Saunders. He told many excellent stories.” The great Scotch novelist 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, neither Wesley nor any other man could 
have kept his hold through fifty years upon all sorts and conditions of 
people if they had not received through him the stimulation of great ideas. 
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The sermons he published were, after all, bare outlines. We miss from 
them the winning smile, the strong face, the steady, intense passion, and 
those scintillating portions in which he extemporized, and where what he 
received from the people in vapor he gave back in flood. He told his 
preachers not to bawl when they preached, or else they would soon baw! 
themselves into another world. Always aiming to be consistent, we may be 
sure that there was in his discourses more of the lightning than the 
thunder. Never could the Latin sarcasm be justly hurled at him, of, 
Vou et preterea nihil. 

And not only did his learning aid him in his public addresses, but it 
lent attractiveness to his conversations in private. Said Dr. Samuel John- 
son, “He can talk very well on any subject.” And again, “John Wesley’s 
conversation is good, but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go 
at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold 
his legs and have his talk out as Ido.” So, of him might be affirmed, as of 
Matthew Arnold’s father, 


Languor was not in his heart, 

Weakness was not in his word, 

Weariness not on his brow, 
And so 

Therefore to him it was given 

Many to save with himself. 


To save, that is, for this world and the next, to save and to make salvation 
seem good in the process of it. 

We have said that John Wesley was not selfish with his garnered 
wisdom. He believed that in this, as in all other things, he was a steward, 
and that he stood as an intermediary between a God of wisdom who had 
bestowed his mental furnishings and the ignorant who were in need of what 
he had to give. He began with the children. He was well aware that in 
their direction there was hope; that their minds were “wax to receive and 
marble to retain.” In the French Revolution the children marched carry- 
ing banners, and on their banners were inscribed: “Tremble tyrants, for 
we are growing up.” The Jesuits’ saying he doubtless knew, “Give me a 
child until he is seven; I care not who has him after that.” 

At twenty-six he founded a school for poor children; paid the teacher 
out of his own pocket, and clothed the children. He started a school at 
Kingswood for the almost hopelessly rude children of the colliers. Little 
children waited for him in the streets that they might receive his blessing 
because they recognized in him their true benefactor. Southey never for- 
got how John Wesley put his hand on his future biographer’s head and 
kissed hi8 little sister. 
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At the Foundry the great man had a ragged school before the days 
of John Pounds, the cobbler of Portsmouth, and before the eloquent Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie, preacher of Edinburgh, had seen the light of day. 
Before the sixty boys and five girls with teachers and friends of the jinsti- 
tution, Wesley preached his great sermon on education. Having studied 
music very thoroughly, and being a delighted inquirer into the wonders of 
electricity as expounded by Benjamin Franklin, he could make himself 
very interesting as he talked to the eager and restless little ones of his 
flock. 

In 1785, Wesley published in the Arminian Magazine Raikes’ account 
of the institution of Sunday schools, and he strongly advised Methodists 
to set up such schools, saying, who knows but some of these schools may 
become nurseries of Christians? 

Hence it is clear that, in his view, knowledge was only to be desired 
when it could be set to work to do good. He would have despised the 
theory of “art for art’s sake,” and one is sure that he sympathized with 
Cromwell when he tore down the golden statues of the twelve apostles and 
ordered that the gold in them be coined that they might go about doing 
good as their Master did. 

For the children’s sake Wesley put out little lesson books, aid 
grammars, readers and arithmetics, with simple geographies and histories. 
Also for their use he wrote tracts which, if they are somewhat lugubrious 
and other-worldly, would cause, all the same, new worlds to swim into 
their ken, of goodness and human serviceableness. 

Perhaps here is the proper place to say that Wesley made the press 
toil for him, and that he determined in that way to help his people to add 
to their faith knowledge. As a result, the output of his pen was of many 
sorts and abundant, like his labors in other spheres. 

Being a man of great, sound, and exact learning, he wrote in a direct 
and clear style, and he established a Book Room, exhorting his preachers 
to encourage the dissemination among their people of good literature. 

He furnished from his prolific mind most of the books wherewith to 
stock that Book Room. Hear him: “I abridged Doctor Watt’s pretty 
treatise on the passions. His one hundred and seventy-six pages will make 
a useful tract of four and twenty. Why do people who treat the same 
subjects with me write so much larger books? Of many reasons, is not this 
the chief—we do not write with the same view? Their principal end is to 
get money; mine only to do good. I revised Kennet’s Antiquities, abridged 
Doctor Cave’s Primitive Christianity, I prepared a short English history 
for the use of children, and a short Roman history as an introduction 
to the Latin historians. I read over Mr. Holmes’ Latin Grammar and 
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extracted from it what was needful to perfect our own.” Once, when he 
was laid aside with a sprained ankle, he wrote a Hebrew grammar, and a 
hook of lessons for children. He relates that a sea-captain, seventy-five 
years old, told him that God would forgive him for issuing books because 
his intentions were good.” “Men,” said this sage seaman, “should read 
no book but the Bible.” Wesley held his peace holding it to be useless to 
argue with a man so old and so hopelessly narrow-minded. 

Wesley’s excusions through the realms of books were the adventures 
of a daring soul, and he always brought back treasure-trove. Religion 
being with him the great unifier, he found himself at one with any one who 
spoke to purpose what helped him or others in the quest for God. 

A man, however, who thought Wesley either a mere bibliophile or 
bookworm would find himself much mistaken. He was instead a most 
critical, eager and discriminating reader. For example, he makes this 
note in his Journal: 

Last week, I read over as I rode great part of Homer’s Odyssey. I always 
imagined it was, like Milton’s Paradise Regained, 


The last faint effort of an expiring muse. 


But how was I mistaken! How far has Homer's latter poem the pre-eminence 
over the former! It is not, indeed, without its blemishes, among which, perhaps, 
one might reckon his making Ulysses swim nine days and nine nights without 


sustenance. 


Of Isaac Watts’ book on logic, he observes, “It is not a good book on 
logic, but it is the best you are likely to find.” 

Concerning Doctor Cave’s book on Primitive Christianity, his sum- 
ming up is: 

Doctor Cave’s book on primitive Christianity is wrote with as great learn- 

ing and as little judgment as any I remember to have read in my whole life; 

serving the ancient Christians just as Zenophon did Socrates; relating every 

weak thing they ever said and did. 


And again he records: 


I set upon cleansing Augean stables, upon purging that huge work, Mr. 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, from all the trash which that honest, injudicious 
writer has heaped together, and mingled with those venerable records, which 
are worthy to be had in everlasting remembrance. 


Quotations such as the above might be multiplied indefinitely. Is it 
not refreshing to deal with an author who always knew his own mind, and 
who could always state it so clearly? 

Like his friend, whom he so admired, Doctor Johnson, he never left 
you guessing at his meaning. Whether you agreed with him, or disagreed, 
you were never in doubt as to what he meant. Attempted profundity is 
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often pathos and lands one in the mud. Clear writers save the time of 
readers, and do not tempt them to profanity. One should always 80 
write that if men must ask, now and then, “What does he mean?” they are 
never forced to inquire—“What can he mean?” 

Wesley’s pellucid style was in part the result of his keen logical men. 
tality. His father used to complain of this: “My boy,” he would say, 
“You think you carry all before you by argument. You will find that 
amongst mankind very little is settled by close reasoning.” The son did 
not so find. His sweet, reasonableness often made its way where dogma- 
tism would have found written over men’s minds, “No thoroughfare.” 
Wesley knew his way, but it had not room and verge enough.” Coleridge 
said that Wesley was “more logical than philosophical.” Isaac Taylor 
maintained that he was more intuitional than philosophical. And, mee 
astonishing of all, a professor of an American Methodist College passes 
upon him this stricture: “He was a sharp, incisive logician, but not 
broad thinker. His doctrines of perfection and falling from grace involve 
bad psychology and faulty exegesis.” 

But no man can index a man like John Wesley and put the results in 
pigeon-holes. There were in him constant surprises for the man who 
thought he had fully fathomed and tabulated him. For instance, John 
Wesley’s multifarious studies found in him a hospitable mind and heart. 
He thought and let think. He said, “If thy heart is as my heart, give me 
thy hand.” As he sang in one of his hymns, “Weary of all this worldly 
strife,” he lived his intellectual and spiritual life and let others live theirs. 
Not invariably, but often, he took in those whom the ultra-orthodox cast 
out. Let us hear him as to this matter: 

I read to-day part of the meditations of Marcus Antoninus. What a 
strange emperor! And what a strange heathen! giving thanks to God for all 
the good things he enjoyed, in particular for his good inspiration, and for twice 
revealing to him in dreams things whereby he was cured of otherwise incurable 
distempers. I make no doubt that this is one of those many who shall come 


from the East and the West and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob while 
the children of the Kingdom—nominal! Christians—are shut out. 


After he had read the life of Ignatius Loyola he called him “one of the 
greatest of men.” He affirmed that Mohammedans were better than those 
who had wrangled in the Great Councils of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He thought honest Socinians and Roman Catholics would go to heaven 
and he quoted with approbation these words of another author: “What 
the heathens call reason, Solomon, wisdom ; Saint Paul, grace ; John, love: 
Luther, Faith; Fenelon, virtue, is all one and the same thing, the light of 
Christ shining in different degrees, under different dispensations.” 
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There is another side to this. Like the human eye, every man has a 
blind spot. His controversies with, say, Whitefield and Toplady were, in 
some instances, no credit to him. Still, at his worst, he was far in advance 
of an intolerant age, and his friendship for Whitefield, despite all theologi- 
cal disputes, persisted through life. 

It is interesting to note how many times Wesley’s reading helped 
him to decisions of the most momentous and far-reaching character. It 
was while he was listening to the reading of the preface to Luther’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians that “he felt his heart strangely 
warmed,” gave that heart to God, and began to be the flaming evangelist 
we know and love. What an apostolical succession was there exhibited— 
Paul the Reformer, Luther the iconoclast, and then Wesley the revivalist. 

The study of Lord King’s Treatise on Church Government led him to 
see that the claim of the Apostolical success, except as in the above sense, 
was an unsubstantial dream. He was now assured of the parity of pres- 
byters and the independence of congregations of God’s faithful peo- 
ple. And he roundly told his brother Charles, “I firmly believe I am a 
scriptural episcopos as much as any man in England or in Europe, for the 
uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable, which no man ever did or 
can prove.” This required courage. Life is, in the last analysis, thought, 
and life is also guided and changed by the operative ideas entertained. 
When he wrote those words to Charles Wesley, the Methodist body had 
cut its cable and was a vessel bound for the open seas. 

Knowing how much he owed to books himself, he commended good 
reading to all his preachers. He once assembled seventeen around him 
while he read to them out of a good book. He had libraries in operation 
in all the large cities under his care, and he always had his saddle-bags well 
stocked with good literature for use on the roads. 

Wesley accepted the Baconian system of verification in the fields of 
theology and when history did not agree with a dogma, so much the worse 
for the dogma, he thought. 

It would be tedious to deal exhaustively with the extent to which 
Wesley’s preaching was in debt to his learning. Wesley made all his lore 
draw in harness the gospel chariot. His obligations to authors read are 
to be seen displayed on every page of every sermon he ever preached. No 
man could have read so extensively in Greek and Latin classical, and in 
modern languages without feeling their impression upon his spirit. He 
gives his sermons titles and he makes his literary findings pay him toll as 
he unfolds his themes. 

He was a good homilete, and prepared his sermons with the utmost 
care. He was also a flaming evangelist, and moving about was therefore 
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freed from what Robertson, of Brighton, styled “the treadmill necessity 
of being always ready twice a week with earnest thoughts on solemn 
themes.” 

Wesley was never afraid of repeating his sermons. Having heard a 
good man say, “Once in seven years I burn all my sermons,” Wesley 
replied, “I cannot write a better sermon on the Good Steward than I wrote 
seven years ago; I cannot write a better on the Great Assize than I did 
twenty years ago; I cannot write a better on the use of money than I did 
thirty years ago.” 

The Bible, of course, he found an unfailing treasure house, and from 
it he drew things new and old. When he quoted it and expounded it, his 
large, expressive eyes gleamed, his mobile countenance became radiant, and 
his voice swelled and had a trumpet-like carrying quality. The Bible is a 
book of final values for all who would live nobly, and well did he know 
how to make it live in the memory of those who were his listeners. To 
this I shall soon return. 

John Wesley was not a hymn-writer of the inspiring order, singing 
quality or strength of wing of his brother singer, Charles. In fact his 
hymns are mostly translations from the German. But his consummate 
knowledgeeof German idioms, his command of chaste English speech, and 
his classical taste gave his work distinction. He made over into English 
verses several of the hymns of the German Quietist Tersteegen. One 
stanza of one hymn runs: 

Thou hidden love of God whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light 
Only I sigh for thy repose, 


My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest, till it finds rest in thee. 


Wesley could sometimes use the press—he often used it—in a cul- 
tured and gentlemanly manner that left nothing to be desired. A case in 
point is a letter he wrote to the London Chronicle. Its theme develops as 
it runs on: 


Sm: As you sometimes insert things of a religious nature in your paper, 
I shall count it a favor if you will insert this: 

Some years ago I published “a letter to Mr. Law,” and, about the same 
time, “An Address to the Clergy.” Of the former, Mr. Law gives the following 
account in his collection of letters, lately published: 

“To answer Mr. Wesley’s letter seems to be quite needless, because there 
is nothing substantial or properly argumentative in it. I was once a kind of 
oracle to Mr. Wesley. I judged him to be much under the power of his own 
spirit. To this was owing the false censure which he published against the 
mystics “as enemies of good works.” 
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Pessit y His letter is such a juvenile composition of emptiness and pertness as is 
: below the charactter of any man who had been serious in religion for half a 
month. It was not ability, but necessity, that put his pen into his hand. He had 
preached much against my books and forbade his people to use them; and, 
ard a for a cover to all this, he promised, from time to time, to write against them; 
therefore an answer was to be made at all adventures. He and the Pope 
conceive the same reason for condemning the mystery revealed by Jacob 
Behmen. 


solemn 


Vesley 
Wrote 
I did 
I did Of the latter he gives this account: 


The pamphlet you sent is worse than po advice at all, but infinitely beyond 
from Mr. Wesley’s Babylonish advice to the clergy; almost all of which is empty 
t, his babble, fitter for an old grammarian that was grown blear-eyed in mending 
dictionaries than for one who had tasted of the powers of the world to come.” 

; I leave others to judge whether an answer to that letter be quite needless 
C18 a or no; and whether there be anything substantial in it; but certainly there is 
know something argumentative. The very queries relating to Jacob’s philosophy are 
To arguments though not in form; and perhaps most of them will be thought con- 
clusive arguments by impartial readers. Let these likewise judge if there are 

not arguments in it (whether conclusive or no) relating to that entirely new 


, and 


ging system of divinity which he has revealed to the world. It is true that Mr. Law, 
t his whom I love and reverence now, was once, “a king or oracle” to me. He thinks 

I am still under the power of my own spirit, as opposed to the Spirit of God. 
nate If I am, yet my censure of the mystics is not at all owing to this, but to my 
and reverence for the oracles of God, which, while I was fond of them, I regarded 
zlish less and less, till, at length, finding I could not follow both, I exchanged the 


mystic writers for the Scriptural. 

It is sure in exposing the philosophy of Behmen, I use ridicule as well as 
argument; and yet I trust I have, by the grace of God, been in some measure 
“serious in religion,” not “half a month” only, but ever since I was six years 
old, which is now about half a century. I do not know that the Pope has con- 
demned him at all, or that he has any reason to do so. My reason is this, and 
ne other: I think he contradicts reason, Scripture and himself; and that he has 
seduced many unwary souls from the Bible way of salvation. A strong convic- 
tion of this, and a desire to guard others against that dangerous seduction laid 
me under a necessity of writing that letter. I was under no other necessity; 
though I doubt not but Mr. Law heard I was, and very seriously believed it. 
I very rarely mention his books in public; nor are they in the way of one of a 
hundred of those whom he terms my people, meaning, I suppose, the people 
called Methodists. I had, therefore, no temptation, any more than power, to 
forbid the use of them to Methodists in general. Whosoever informed Mr. Law 
of this wanted either sense or honesty. 

He is so deeply displeased with the Address to the Clergy because it speaks 
strongly in favor of learning; but still, if this part of it is only fit for an old 
grammarian, grown blear-eyed in mending dictionaries, it will not follow that 
almost all of it is mere empty babble, for a large part of it much more strongly 
insists on a single eye and a clean heart. Heathen philosophers may term this 
“empty babble”; but let not Christians either account or call it so. 


One 


As I draw to a close, I must revert to Wesley’s power and success as 
apreacher. His practical sagacity taught him that manner in the pulpit 
and its utterances forms an essential factor in any triumph the preacher 
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may attain. Wesley was always a neat man in dress and deportment, 
showing no frayed edges. Horace W alpole, the trifler, the Pink Tea man, 
thought Wesley a play-actor in his oratory. Wesley was not on trial 
then, but Walpole was, and, in his baseless and utterly foolish criticism, 
he made a sorry exhibition of himself. Walpole’s name is, by the way, 
kept alive by his meanness toward the poet Chatterton, the marvelous 
boy that perished in his pride, and by his contact with such as W esley, 
Otherwise he has gone to— 


“The family vault of all the Capulets.” 


Wesley kept Christ in the central place always in his system, and it 
is upon Christology rather than theology that the ultimate sanction for 
Christian conduct rests. 

In putting Christ in the foreground the preacher knows how to show 
that the heathen great writers were unconscious prophets and forerunners 
of the Master. Thus, preaching upon the new birth, he cries out: “Even 
the poor, ungodly poet could tell us: Nemo malus felix—No wicked man 
is happy.” 

As to Wesley’s polemical treatises, which are, in all essentials, long 
sermons, no man can say how able an antagonist Wesley is who has not 
read his tractates on “Original Sin,” and on “Popery Calmly Considered.” 
The man who faced Wesley in such tilts had need be no “carpet knight,” or 
else he rode for a fall. 

I have been struck with Wesley’s sermon topics. They are all of im- 
mense importance. He does not run up every little creek, but keeps to 
the deep seas of God’s truth that are full of water. “The New Birth,” 
“Faithful Stewards,” “Wandering Thoughts,” “Christian Perfection,” 
“The First Fruits of the Spirit,” “The Great Assize,” “One Thing Is 
Needful,” “Repentance,” “Faith,” “Heaven,” “Hell,” and so forth. 
These would not make good advertising matter for filling churches in these 
degenerate days. In Wesley’s day they drew audiences that filled large 
fields. In one case 30,000 persons, in awe and wonder, listened to him as 
if he had been a visitant from the eternal world, and some curious person 
measured the ground and learned that the preacher’s voice had sounded 
sonorous over a space of one hundred and forty yards. 

Men are said to hate doctrinal sermons to-day. They hate the name 
merely. Wesley’s are practically all doctrinal sermons, yet he lasted 
and attracted by them through fifty years. When Doctor Dale, of Bir- 
mingham, was told that his people would never like doctrinal sermons he 
answered that they would have to learn to like them. Learn they did and 
flourished under them for over thirty years of his ministry. Syllabubs 
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are poor food; pyrotechnics of speech dazzle but do not strengthen the 
hearers. “The hungry sheep look up but are not fed” by such. 

Not only are his sermons doctrinal, but he never fails to give them a 
background by use of the great facts of great church histories. 

From his discourses on the Sermon on the Mount take this excerpt: 


In the ancient Christian Church there were likewise stated fasts, and these 
both annual and weekly. Of the former sort was that before Easter; observed 
by some for eight and forty hours, by others for an entire week; by many for 
two weeks; taking no sustenance till the evening of each day. Of the latter 
those of the fourth and sixth day of the week, observed (as Epiphanius writes, 
remarking it as an undeniable fact) in the whole habitable earth, at least, in 
any place where any Christians made their abode. The annual fasts in our 
church are the forty days of Lent, the ember days at the four seasons, the 
Rogation Days, and the vigils or eves of several solemn festivals: the weekly, 
all Fridays in the year, except Christmas day. 


Speaking on “Overcoming Evil with Good,” he enjoins the people: 


If he speaks all manner of evil against you, speak all manner of good 
(that is true) of him. Imitate therein that glorious saying of a great man (O 
that he had always breathed the same spirit), “Let Luther call me an hundred 
devils, I shall still reverence him as a messenger of God.” 


In a sermon on the text, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,” he quotes some ancient worthy in a manner most arresting: 


If a man had hands and eyes and feet that he could give to those that 
wanted them; if he should lock them up in a chest, instead of giving them to 
his brethren, that were blind and lame, should we not justly reckon him an 
inhuman wretch? 

If he should rather choose to amuse himself with hoarding them up than 
entitle himself to an eternal reward by giving them to those that wanted eyes 
and hands, might we not justly reckon him mad? 

Now, money has very much the nature of eyes and feet. If, therefore, we 
lock it up in chests, while the poor and distressed want it for their necessary 
uses, we are not far from the cruelty of him that chooses rather to hoard up the 
hands and eyes than to give to those that want them. If we choose to lay it up 
rather than entitle ourselves to an eternal reward by disposing of our money, 
well we are guilty of his madness that rather chooses to lock up eyes and hands 
than to make himself forever blessed, by giving them to those that want them. 


Discoursing against war, he breaks out: 


You may well say (but not in the ancient sense) “See how these Christians 
love one another. These Christian nations that are all on fire with intense 
broils, party against party, faction against faction. These Christian cities 
where deceit and fraud, oppression and wrong, yea, robbery and murder, go 
not out of their streets. These Christian nations that are tearing out each 
other’s bowels, desolating one another with fire and sword.” 


There is an element in the utterances of such a prophet that is time- 
less, or at least contemporaneous with every age of the world. With what 
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added emphasis might he utter the above words if he were now alive. Jj 
would be tedious and it is needless to expatiate further upon this theme, 

We conclude by saying that for all men, and especially for all sty- 
dents for the holy ministry, the career of Wesley should be an inspiration 
and his very memory a benediction. Reading his record as a scholarly 
preacher, let all intellectual sluggards buckle to their neglected tasks in 
shame, and all hard readers redouble their diligence. Truly, in the words 
of one of the early Methodist hymns, this man— 


Fought his way through, 
And did finish the task that God gave him to do. 


Cowper wrote some lines that are pertinent, referring to John Wes- 
ley, though from the fierce prejudice of the times he dared not name the 
saintly preacher and scholar. Those lines will form a fitting close: 


Who when occasion justified its use 

Had wit as bright as ready to produce, 
Would fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy’s enlightened page, 

His rich materials, and regale your ear, 
With strains it was a privilege to hear, 
Yet, above all, his luxury supreme, 

And his chief glory, was the Gospel theme, 
There he was copious as old Greece and Rome, 
His happy eloquence seemed there at home, 
Ambitious not to shine or to excel, 

But to state justly what he loved so well. 
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ROBERT STRAWBRIDGE AND AMERICAN METHODISM 


Frank G. Porter 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ix the clean, beautiful village of Drumsna, Ireland, lived the Straw- 
bridge family. The house is gone, but the noble elm trees which sur- 
rounded it remain, and the prospect from the homestead is fine, with a 
lawn of emerald hue gently sloping to the river Shannon, whose broad 
windings stretch away in the distance. Here Robert Strawbridge was 
born. Into this county Leitrim came Wesley and Strawbridge was con- 
verted. We find Robert in Sligo, then in Terryhugan, which is head- 
quarters for the itinerating local preacher. Here he married and here he 
dreamed of America. Adventurous and courageous he took ship and 
some unknown, wonderful day he arrived on Sam’s Creek, Frederick 
County, Maryland. In this new world he was the voice of one bringing 
glad tidings, drawn by cords of love into distant counties, encouraged by 
neighbors who tilled his farm in his absence, and where he preached there 
he administered the sacraments. He drew his motives from the skies, and 
the sweetness of his voice and message turned many from darkness unto 
light, and the youthful Garrettson was held until midnight by the 
charm of his conversation. He gave to Maryland the finest type of 
American Methodism. 

Professor George C. Cell, of Boston University, in the Mernopist 
Review, January-February, “The First Foundation of American Meth- 
odism,” has said: “The idea of a church on which his (Strawbridge) prac- 
tice is based, was that of Congregationalism, not that of Methodism.” If 
so, how many mistakenly good things historians have written about 
“Congregationalism” when they supposed it was Methodism. Take the 
words of Mr. Wesley, written in 1776, and note the order of provinces: 
“The work of God prospered in their hands so that before the rebellion 
broke out about two and twenty preachers (most of them Americans) 
acted in concert with each other, and near 3,000 persons were united 
together in the provinces of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York.” (Concise Eccles. History, vol. 4.) George Peck (Early Meth- 
odism, p. 18) marks no difference: “The two points from which the light 
of Methodism radiated were in the neighborhoods of the Hudson and of 
’ In his Constitutional and Parliamentary History, page 
11, Doctor Buckley says: “During this period a Methodist movement had 


the Chesapeake.’ 


been spreading in Maryland. Whatever view may be taken of the ques- 
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tion of priority, Barbara Heck, Philip Embury, Robert Strawbridge, 
and Captain Webb should always be mentioned in every account, how- 
ever brief, of the origin in America.” 

Professor Charles J. Little, speaking before the Methodist Cep- 
tennial Conference on “Methodist Pioneers,” sympathetically joined the 
first workers: “These three—Strawbridge, moved by his own fervor. 
Embury, aroused from his torpor by the spiritual energy of Barbara 
Heck ; Webb, following the impulses of a heart whose natural fire the Holy 
Spirit had kindled to a pure white glow—founded the early societies of 
Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania.” Hardly did Doctor Little 
think Strawbridge was any the less Methodist than Embury and Webb 
when he said in the same address : “How sharply contrasted are these three 
men! The impetuous, but sweet-voiced Strawbridge; the diffident, tear- 
ful Embury; the fiery, energetic, strong-voiced, large-hearted Webb! 
They may be called the pioneer founders of American Methodism.” 

In giving two thirds of his essay to “priorities,” Professor Cell was 
clearing the ground for his primary theme, a “novel argument,” as the 
editor of The Christian Advocate calls it, the building up of a theory of 
Pietism, and dogmatically specializing the Strawbridge “circle” as 
“Maryland Pietists,” on the assumption of having a “religious experi- 
ence but no Methodist plan.” Then he made this interesting pronounce- 
ment: “Now the Strawbridge circle of Pietists, while sharing Wesley's 
views on religious experience, at the same time deliberatly refused to 
accept Wesley’s pastoral leadership and superintendency; positively 
refused to organize under the Discipline and keep step with Wesley’s 
helpers. On this account the Maryland foundation cannot in its first 
stage be considered a Methodist society.” It is a “novel argument,” 
that Strawbridge and his followers, being nicknamed “Maryland Pietists,” 
were never in the family of Methodists. 

Reversing Doctor Cell’s order of discussion, and giving the “main 
question of this essay” precedence, two things we wish to do: present the 
real Strawbridge. and the doings of his “circle” and followers; then, sum- 
marize the evidence of the Maryland priority. 


I 


Robert Strawbridge, like Francis Asbury, has been slow coming to 
his own, and is further belittled by Professor Cell who speaks of his “pro- 
vincial, backwoods consciousness,” and says that “to credit him with a 
vision of Methodism in terms of America is chimerical.” Without unduly 
exalting the man who had his eye on the Pauline “beyond,” attested facts 
illuminate the place and worth of this flaming evangelist, for the fire 
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burned in the Strawbridge heart in ready Maryland, and the Spirit of 
God anointed him for service in the freedom of the New World. He 
preached the Gospel to wicked men and turned many to righteousness ; 
and when one said, “See, water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” 
Philip-like, Strawbridge, baptized, counting this a seal of his ministry; 
in fact, he felt called of God to administer the sacraments. 

He did not think of Methodism “in terms of Sam’s Creek,” but threw 
loops of light to the Eastern Shore, into Delaware and Virginia, and up 
into Pennsylvania. Before men came from the Wesleyan Conference 
Strawbridge formed many societies, holding class meetings as in Ireland; 
supplemented house preaching with log meeting houses in a wide range of 
territory. “And there went with him a band of men, whose hearts God 
had touched”; some he licensed to preach and others to exhort, and, 
unlike a Congregationalist, these with leaders and officers he organized into 
a Methodist quarterly conference. How Wesley’s heart would have 
leaped up at such a sight in America! 

It was a great day when Strawbridge rode his large circuit with 
Robert Williams, and greater when the Irish farmer ranged the counties 
in 1769 with the red-coated English officer Webb, and the hearts of the 
people were moved “as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind.” 
Less than three months after Wesley’s first missionaries had arrived in 
America, Strawbridge was in Philadelphia to greet Pilmoor. Atkinson 
gives a graphic picture: “And now the famous Maryland evangelist 
appears in the midst of the Philadelphia awakening. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14, 1770, we behold him in Saint George’s pulpit proclaiming the mes- 
sage which he had delivered with such historic results south of the Susque- 
hanna. Thus far did this Wesleyan apostle wander from the sunny land 
of the Chesapeake in the depth of winter to join Pilmoor in evangelistic 
labor.” (Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America, page 171.) 

Nearly two years later, Francis Asbury, Wesley’s new assistant, 
twenty-seven years old, and Robert Strawbridge, the older circuit-rider, 
again in Philadelphia, on the morning of October 28, 1772, rode out of 
the City of Brotherly Love, journeyed, preached and lodged together 
(a penny for their talk), on to Bohemia Manor where they met Father 
Hersey, “a man hearty in the cause and of a good understanding.” 
Strawbridge swung his circuit, while the younger preacher traveled alone 
into Maryland, a surprised man indeed, for here was “circulation” Wes- 
leyan-like. In the far-end of Harford County, sixty-five miles from the 
Strawbridge Meeting’House, he found preaching places everywhere, and 
heard a “moving exhortation” by a Strawbridge exhorter set loose in 
1768 as Richard Webster told Freeborn Garrettson. This “assistant” 
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took breath in the home of Henry Watters, whose brother, William, the 
first native Methodist itinerant, was traveling with Williams in Vir. 
ginia. Asbury reached the Sam’s Creek country and found the Stray- 
bridge family well; he journeyed to Frederick, to Westminster, then to 
Joshua Owings’ (the father of Richard, the first native American 
preacher), a vestryman of Garrison Forest for forty years. Here js 
Francis Asbury’s historic record: “The Lord has done great things for 
these people, notwithstanding the weakness of the instruments and some 
little irregularities. Men who neither feared God, nor regarded man— 
are now so changed as to become new men; and they are filled with the 
praises of God. This is the Lord’s work, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes.” 

Professor Cell’s contention is not only against Strawbridge, but 
includes his followers: “the refusal of Strawbridge and his simple folk 
out on Sam’s Creek to be guided or governed by the common councils of 
Wesley’s helpers in America.” What the Maryland Pietists did not do, 
New York did, says Doctor Cell: “they accepted and put into force the 
Methodist Discipline; they entered the connection” ; they made over their 
church property to the Wesleys and the yearly Conference. 

What took place in Maryland? On December 23, 1772, Asbury 
came to his first quarterly conference in America, in the home of Joseph 
Presbury, arranged as usual by Strawbridge, with goodly number of local 
preachers and exhorters, all the leaders and officers; characters were 
examined ; preachers were stationed and accepted; quarterage was sufh- 
cient, Strawbridge receiving £8, King and Asbury £6 each. To the 
question, “Will the people be contented without our administering the 
sacraments?” “Brother Strawbridge pleaded much for the ordinances, 
and so did the people; John King was neuter,” but Asbury insisted on 
abiding by the rules, yet did not push matters because of Boardman’s 
former leniency. At the next quarterly conference, March 30, 1773, “all 
was settled in the most amicable manner,” writes Asbury; “we all went 
in the strength of the Lord, to our several appointments.” Thus far they 
are in “the connection.” 

At the close of the first meeting they asked Asbury to draw up the 
form for a deed for their chapels. Instead of refusing Wesley’s “super- 
intendency” these Strawbridge men had at least half a dozen meeting 
houses in the one year of 1773 deeded to trustees to hold for John and 
Charles Wesley, and such persons as shall be “appointed at the yearly 
conference of the people called Methodists in England.” Two deeds 
were made in Maryland before the first Annual Conference, of chapels 
built several years earlier. The first deed was made by Joseph Presbury, 
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March 13, 1773, one acre of land and the preaching house on Gun- 
wder Neck, the trustees being converts of Strawbridge or well known 
Methodists as Henry Watters, Bernard Preston and Joshua Owings. 
Another chapel near the head of Middle River, was deeded by Charles 
Harryman, April 29, 1773, and among the trustees were Conduce Gatch 
and Joseph Presbury. (Facsimile in Hurst’s American Methodism, i, 
104.) Let a third suffice, which Bishop Hurst says was built in 1768, 
namely Bush Forest. The deed, made by Benjamin Herbert, was dis- 
covered by Mrs. A. B. Bibbins among the Baltimore land records. It 
was a log meeting house, the second in Maryland, with nine trustees, 
among whom were, Henry, Godfrey and Stephen Watters, brothers of 
William Watters, James Baker, Samuel Forward and Joseph Presbury. 
The “Maryland foundation” had Wesleyan ground upon which to rest. 

At the first Annual Conference in Philadelphia, July 14, 1773, his- 
torians have told us uncertainly that only Englishmen were on guard, 
but some like to think that one American, William Watters, was there. 
He says he was; at least his name was for admission, and thus a Mary- 
lander connected up with the Wesleyan helpers. Strawbridge was not 
present ; he had recently bought a farm of fifty acres for £50, (on which 
he had lived for thirteen years says Scharf, the Maryland historian, mak- 
ing the time of coming 1760 (without proof). He was appointed with 
Asbury and two others to Baltimore circuit. Asbury reported the action 
of the Conference, that “no preacher in the connection shall be per- 
mitted to administer the ordinances at this time except Mr. Strawbridge, 
and he under the particular direction of the assistant.” (Who gave the 
Conference the right to “break the rules”?) The concession, however, 
showed the influence of Strawbridge. Professor C. J. Little declares that 
“Strawbridge was right in his contention,” and thinks it might have been 
easier for Methodist preachers during the Revolution “had Strawbridge 
prevailed in the sacramental controversy, even at the risk of a break 
with Mr. Wesley.” The case of Strawbridge as far as we know was never 
before Wesley. Did not Wesley tell his people to desist from attending 
the parish church where the clergyman was immoral? Did he not again 
say that if the minister “began to preach the absolute decrees or to 
ridicule Christian perfection, they should quietly go out of the church”? 

The need of the people and the blessing of God made a straight 
course for Strawbridge. He was not stubborn though independent; he 
showed high quality of character to let pass out of his control hundreds 
of members of his societies ; he asked none of his preachers to do as he did; 
he kept friendship with Asbury as long as allowed, so that the latter wrote 
(February 16, 1775): “Robert Strawbridge wrote me a letter with his 
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usual kindness, and informed me that Mr. Dallam concurred in sentiment 
to my going to Baltimore.” 

In the Minutes for 1775 the name of Strawbridge appeared for the 
last time, on the Frederick circuit with William Walters. New York was 
given in the Minutes in 1776, with Daniel Ruff as preacher, one of Straw- 
bridge “circle” now in the Conference, and that city did not appear 
again until 1783. During the war Strawbridge traveled the circuit from 
the Log Meeting House to Bush Chapel, sixty-five miles each way, preach. 
ing often to the soldiers, while Asbury was “cooped up in little Delaware.” 
The evangelist fell on the harvest field, dying in great peace in 1781, in 
the home of Joseph Wheeler, near Towson; his son in the Gospel, Richard 
Owings, preached the funeral sermon under a walnut tree, and on the 
shoulders of his friends who sang as they marched the body was carried 
to the grave in the orchard of friend Wheeler, one of his converts. In 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, Baltimore, with nearly two hundred Methodist 
preachers, he rests to-day: there in the “bishops” lot,” side by side with 
Asbury, Lee, George, Emory and Waugh. There is one more refusal, the 
third, in Professor Cell’s contention: “they stoutly refused to enter the 
Conferences of these helpers and to abide by their decisions.” Did they? 
What do the preachers say? what do the Minutes say? 

William Watters got into the first Conference of 1773. Philip 
Gatch, converted in 1771 by Nathan Perigo, one of Strawbridge’s loyal 
preachers, took an appointment the same year as Watters. “Honest, 
simple Daniel Ruff,” so called by Asbury, showed the Jesus’ way and the 
itinerancy to Freeborn Garrettson. In the Minutes of 1774 these three, 
Watters, Gatch and Ruff, are called “assistants.” Out of the “circle” 
stepped one of those “blessed Irishmen,” Edward Dromgoole, converted 
under the preaching of Strawbridge, first coming into the Conference in 
1774 and then into the American Army. Keeping step with the helpers, 
into the Conference came Richard Webster, Nicolas Watters, Isaac 
Rollins, Joseph Hartley, youthful William Duke, who won the heart of 
Asbury, as he was dear to Strawbridge, and Caleb B. Pedicord, the spir- 
itual father of Thomas Ware. Shall I go on? What a host of local 
preachers there were who toiled with and loved the man of Sam’s Creek, 
but could not enter the Conference, for they were married, such men of 
fire as Nathan Perigo, Sater Stevenson, Hezekiah Bonham, Aquila Stani- 
ford and Joseph Presbury. 

From the hearthstones of Strawbridge’s “circle of Pietists” coals of 
fire have been taken that are yet alive. ‘Take three families; the Dallams, 
the Bonds and the Merrymans. Richard Dallam, paymaster of the 
American Army, churchman, heard Strawbridge and “believed into the 
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light”; he was @ larger giver to Cokesbury College. Josias Dallam, on 
Swan Creek, one of the first in Harford County to hear the Methodists, 
was a friend of Strawbridge always, whose wife cared for Asbury as if 
he were her son, The son, Dr. William M. Dallam, correspondent of 
Robert Emory, gave his daughter to become the gifted wife of Dr. 
Lyttleton F. Morgan, of the Baltimore Conference, and they two gave 
their money and name to Morgan College. . 

Three families of Bonds became Methodists under the preaching of 
Strawbridge. Thomas, son of John, active in the affairs of State, was the 
father of Rev. John Wesley Bond and Thomas Emerson Bond, the good 
physician. Doctor Bond, “powerful editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate,” as Doctor Atkinson calls him, wrote, July 10, 1844, that 
his “parents were both among the first fruits of Mr. Strawbgidge’s labors ; 
a man to whom they and their posterity have been so much indebted as 
an instrument of God, of such substantial good to them.” Doctor Bond 
was honored by his sons, Dr. Thomas E. Bond, Jr., and Judge Hugh 
Lennox Bond. The Bonds still hold Strawbridge in high regard. 

When Samuel Merryman left his home near Baltimore for Frederick 
County, he little knew what would happen in the Sam’s Creek country. 
Churchman he was, but the Spirit of God spoke to him anew by the lips 
of Robert Strawbridge. He counted himself one of his first converts, 
joined the class. invited the evangelist to preach in his home, and became 
a member of the society at Evans Chapel. Samuel Merryman passed 
the cup of this Gospel to his son John, while John gave it to his daughter, 
Achsah, the mother of Dr. Henry Merryman Wilson, one of the founders 
of Mount Vernon Place Church, who passed it on to his son, Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, of the New York Area. Miss Anna W. Wilson, sister 
of Bishop Wilson, said to this writer exultantly: “Our great-grandfather, 
Samuel Merryman, was one of the very first converts of that good Meth- 
odist preacher, Robert Strawbridge, and of this we are very proud.”” At 
the General Conference of 1908, in Baltimore, Dr. J. M. Buckley intro- 
duced Dr. H. M. Wilson as “a descendant of Samuel Merryman, one of 
the earliest converts of Robert Strawbridge.” 

This man Strawbridge, who let go into the Methodist connection all 
the glorious results of his labor, societies bound together and preachers 
raised up, is so inwrought in Methodist history, that his name cannot 
be wiped out of American Methodism. 


II 


The Methodist movement in Maryland has been traced back his- 
torically to Robert Strawbridge. There is yet a priority question: “the 
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rival claims of New York and Maryland as being the cradle of American 
Methodism.” Historians and others have written, and both sides haye 
been well represented. The latest statement of Dr. J. M. Buckley, 1912, 
was: “Strong testimony is adduced on both sides of the question.” The 
Report of the Joint Commission on the Origin of Methodism in America, 
presented to the General Conference in 1916, is the most complete for 
Maryland priority. It is the. unanimous decision of fourteen men of the 
three branches of Methodism. 

This article has space only for a brief statement concerning New 
York. If Mr. Embury became a member of the Lutheran Church, of 
which it is said there is proof, that may account for the “silent years,” 
and give less reason for Professor Cell stressing Wesleyan loyalty ; but to 
this writer it én no way takes from Embury the glory of his Methodist 
preaching, and makes all the more worthy the building with his own hands 
the pulpit of Wesley Chapel. 

There are documents, traditions and circumstantial evidence for 
the Maryland foundation, with the value of the time element for the work 
dene. A Methodist bishop said recently in an address in Baltimore: 
“The old question is not so much a matter of dates as it is whence came 
the early forces which made us a great church. Undoubtedly these came 
from Maryland.” Favorable to the Strawbridge priority is the wide 
spread of Methodism in Maryland when the Wesleyan preachers arrived; 
the organized societies and conferences with local preachers and leaders; 
the five hundred members out of a total of eleven hundred and sixty at the 
first Annual Conference in 1773; the vigor and results of the work with 
multitudes of changed men when Asbury traveled over the Strawbridge 
Baltimore circuit, having thirty preaching places, including half dozen 
chapels. New York had one chapel and no raised up local preachers. 

The Official Statement of the “Rise of Methodism,” in the Discipline, 
with slight change, from 1787 and 1792, coming to us in 1924 through 
the greatest of book editors, Dr. D. G. Downey, is not on priority but is 
simply a general statement of fact which no one doubts. Embury is men- 
tioned first as representing those who first came to the attention of Mr. 
Wesley, but the statement is not the “traditional view” of priority. 

Of the Evans document Doctor Cell says “this testimony is the pillar 
of the whole case for the priority of Strawbridge.” Secondary treat- 
ment is given “this scrap of paper,” which is called “hearsay,” and is not 
printed. Valuable testimony it is, but far from being the whole case. 
Doctor Buckley says “the most remarkable document on this point—is 
certified as having been written by David Evans, son of John Evans, 
one of Strawbridge’s first converts. The attestor is Samuel Evans, the 
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son of David.” In his copy of Wakeley’s Lost Chapters, Dr. G. C. M. 
Roberts wrote (1858), “Who is better testimony to its truth and 
paternity, than the son of the author?” The “important document” con- 
cerns John Evans’ conversion—*about the year 1764 he embraced the 
Methodist religion under Mr. Strawbridge”—and is as follows: 


“John Evans, born 30th November, 1734, about five miles from Baltimore. 
When about fourteen years of age his father moved to the upper part of Ballti- 
more county, near the neighborhood of Pipe and Sam’s Creek, where he 
resided until his death. In his 25th year he married; he had nine children, 
and six are now living. His parents*were members of the Church of England. 
About the year 1764, he embraced the Methodist religion under Mr. Straw- 
bridge; his wife also, and four others. From that time his house became a 
preaching and prayer-meeting house, and when the first circuit was formed 
in Baltimore county he offered his house, and it was accepted, about the year 
1768, and continued a preaching-house for upward of forty years; which time 
he was a regular class-leader, and continued class-leader between two or three 
years after preaching was removed from his house, when he requested to 
resign by reason of weakness and infirmity of body. 

“The above was written by my father, David Evans. 

“Samuet Evans.” 





From copies of wills and deeds in the possession of Mrs. A. B. 
Bibbins, certain statements are confirmed: home place “five miles from 
Baltimore,” removal of John’s father to Frederick County when his son 
was “about fourteen years of age.” John Evans, leader of the Straw- 
bridge class in 1768, continued leader until 1811, and was succeeded by 
his son David, as is shown on the class books in the handwriting of the 
pastor, John Wesley Bond, with John Evans’ name on his son’s class book, 
the father living until 1827. The daughter of John Evans, Mrs. Sarah 
Porter, aged eighty-four, told her pastor, John Bowen, on Sam’s Creek, 
in 1856, that Strawbridge “formed the first society at this home in 
1764,” of which her father and mother were among the first members. 
(Bowen’s History of Maryland Methodism, in manuscript.) The Evans 
house, where for forty-one years sixty-eight itinerants preached regu- 
larly, and from 1785 by episcopal appointment, is now the property (with 
the old Strawbridge pulpit) of the American Methodist Historical 
Society, the gift of George W. Albaugh, a descendant of John Evans. 
We are told that Maryland writers have “crept up” from 1764 to 
1762 and 1760. New light by tradition and letter light up the early 
sixties. The full Michael Laird letter, written in Philadelphia, August 
20, 1844, is in the American Methodist Historical Society, and says in 
part: “Robert Strawbridge emigrated in the year 1760, with his wife and 
children, and settled in Maryland, and commenced soon after his arrival 
to hold meetings in his own house, which resulted in the conversion of 
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many.” His informant was his father. The boy knew Leonard, the 
brother of Robert Strawbridge, a teacher and bachelor, who slept many 
nights at the home of Michael’s father, and at Michael’s. In Ireland it 
was said that Strawbridge preached the first Methodist sermon jn 
America, and not until 1821 when Laird came to Philadelphia, fifty years 
of age, did he know that it was questioned. The writer of the letter says 
that his uncle, Michael Laird came with his family to Maryland in 1769, 
settled near the Potomac River, and the Minutes say entered the Con- 
ference in 1786 and located in 1792 .for family reasons. 

Concerning the baptism of Henry Maynard, when he was four or five 
years of age, by Strawbridge at the spring on John Maynard's farm, 
“the second regular preaching place” of the evangelist, the informant 
was Ephraim Maynard, the oldest brother of Henry. The family Bible 
gives the birth of Henry, August 12, 1757, making the baptism 1762 or 
1763. Among the papers of Rev. William Fort, 1844, we find “the 
reminiscences of Mrs. Bennett, daughter of old Johnny Evans.” She was 
eleven years old when Strawbridge died, heard him preach, and gives our 
only description of him, as “of medium size, dark complexion, black hair, 
had a very beautiful voice and was an excellent singer. He came to this 
country with his wife, nephew and niece.”” She remembered the six chil- 
dren by name. George and Jesse were carpenters, who must have 
“finished” the Log Meeting House, under the pulpit of which two of the 
children of Strawbridge were buried, for when Doctor Roberts was there, 
he. said, “the marks of places where the door and windows were in the 
church still remain upon them (the logs ).” 

Instead of the Strawbridge country being “a vast and solitary 
wilderness,” thirty miles from Baltimore, besides the large estates with 
big wheat fields, the Frederick land records show many small farms, with 
houses log, brick and stone like the Strawbridge, Evans, Cassell (1758 
cut over the door), Poulson, Durbin and Warfield. Looking at a well 
known chart, central in the triangle between the streams of water—Sam’s 
and Pipe Creeks—was the Strawbridge house with its first Gospel light: 
eastward the light shone under the Strawbridge oak ; then southwestward 
“a mile away” a larger lamp made radiant the old Log Meeting House, 
while to the left and right were the lights of the Maynard homestead 
and the John Evans house, and near by to the south the Warfield home 
and the Bethel Chapel (a brick church now), successor of the Log Meet 
ing House. Not far from the Strawbridge oak (which was cut down in 
1907) is Stone Chapel, which replaced Poulson’s meeting house in 178%, 
and is a regular preaching appointment to-day with modern equipment. 
A short distance north of the oak is the Henry Willis house, where the 
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Baltimore Conference held its séssion in 1801, and Asbury, “with the pen 
of a man,” wrote the golden sentence—‘Here Mr. Strawbridge formed 
the first society in Maryland—and America.” 

This golden proof, from latest evidence, by one who had not been 
brotherly to Strawbridge and wrote cruel words at his death, is still in the 
historic Journal. In these words John McClintock, editor of Mernopist 
QuARTERLY Review, page 495, for 1855, saw “positive proof”: “Although 
there is no proof that the Log Meeting House at Pine Creek was older 
than Wesley Chapel in New York, yet there is positive proof that the 
Pipe Creek Society was formed before that in New York, and thus, in 
point of time, takes the precedence of all others.” 

The words remained when the Journal, 1815, was “examined and 
approved up to 1807,” by Asbury and the scholarly Francis Hollings- 
worth, the transcriber who “never changed the author’s words.” The 
statement is made that Asbury never expressed himself on priority after 
1801. In the letter of Alfred Griffith, of the Baltimore Conference, 
written in 1811 (the original in Baltimore), he declares Bishop Asbury 
gave this statement, that he had made extensive investigation and “had 
recourse to the most reliable and intelligent sources in both localities, but 
was still unable to determine with certainty who commenced first to build, 
Embury or Strawbridge, but that Strawbridge commenced to preach 
first there could be no doubt.” 

The Maryland foundation was well grounded in its first stage. 
“Maryland was the mother of Methodist preachers of the first genera- 
tion,” said William Phoebus, “and many of the spiritual sons of Straw- 
bridge and Watters assisted at the founding of the church.” The man 
who stood loyally for the priority of Embury paid high tribute to the 
independent Strawbridge, whose “successful labors as a founder and 
builder of Methodism in one of its chief fields have made his 


‘One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die.’” 
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A NEGLECTED HERO OF THE CROSS 
1751—WILLIAM WATTERS—1827 


Crarence H. Corxran 
Washington, D. C. 


Havrixe just passed the one hundredth year after the death of Rey. 
William Watters, the first native-born itinerant Methodist preacher jn 
America, it seems that we are far enough away from his services and 
contribution made to Methodism to accord him his proper place without 
any thought of favor or slight. However, it seems strange that one hold- 
ing such a unique place in so great a denomination should be neglected 
this long. William Watters was not only the first native itinerant Meth- 
odist preacher in America but he was also the only native preacher in the 
first Conference, the first native preacher to preside over an American 
Methodist Conference; and he was easily the leader in re-uniting the 
preachers after the “Ordinance” controversy in the years of 1778-79. 
Any one of these events in the history of Methodism ought to entitle 
him to a prominent place, for as his brethren have carved on his monu- 


ment “He was a pioneer, leading the way for the vast army of American 
Methodist Itinerants.” 


Like the great founder of Methodism, who had his heart “strangely 
warmed” at a definite time and place, so Watters records that he was at 
his brother’s house in the midst of a prayer meeting: “My face was turned 
to the wall with my eyes lifted upward,” when “a divine light beamed 
through my inmost soul.” This he states, “Took place in May, 1771, in 
the twentieth year of my age.” He was from that day a changed man. 
This experience, we shall see, dominated every act of his entire life. “In 
his later years,” writes Bishop Hurst, “his appearance and manner were 
remarkably impressive and venerable. A notable trait was the exceeding 
seriousness that grew upon him.” As a preacher he certainly had ability 
for Bishop. Hurst states, “No man was more acceptable in the pulpit 
than he, or could command at all times larger congregations.” 

In the preface of his book, which is addressed to “My dear Breth- 
ren,” he says, “you are here presented with a short and imperfect account 
of what the Lord has been doing for me, and by me for thirty-five years. 

I have lived and preached among you from the beginning, not seek- 
ing yours but you. God knows I have never had any other end in view, 
in preaching to you the Gospel of his Grace.” Watters is very modest. 
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He never thrusts himself in the front of any word picture that he draws 
of the times or events. In telling of being the first native-born preacher, 
his deep concern is about the cause he represented. It appears that in 
his first year’s service he was very sick of nervous fever, so ill indeed, that 
little hope was held out for his recovery. He fought for his life, not 
wanting to die because, “I was the first American who had gone out 
among the Methodists to preach the Gospel; and I thought it (his death) 
might discourage others.” Stevens in his History of American Method- 
ism, boldly declares, “William Watters . . . is now universally con- 
ceded the peculiar distinction of being the first native American itinerant 
of Methodism; an honor never to be shared, never impaired.” Daniels 
and Tigert, as also do many others, give him this honor without any 
hesitation. 

There is some confusion about the exact date and personnel of the 
first Methodist Conference held in America. The prevailing desire seems 
to have been to hold the number in attendance to “ten” and that all 
present must be “Europeans.” A very queer situation indeed. The 
only apparent reason for the coveted “ten” is found in the fact that Mr. 
Wesley only had “ten” present at his first Conference twenty-nine years 
before. And we fail to see any cause for limiting the Conference to 
“Europeans” other than that it was a missionary Conference. As to the 
exact date, we follow Asbury’s Journal although Dr. Nathan Bangs in 
his history states, with all assurance, that it was on July 4, 1773. This 
date is followed, without question, by Rev. Frederick J. Jobson in his 
work on America and American Methodism. With Asbury not present 
at the first day’s session and Rankin’s Journal so meager that it is almost 
worthless, the only available source of direct information is the record of 
William Watters an eye-witness of that momentous event. “In June, 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-three,” says Watters, “was held 
in Philadelphia, the first Methodist Conference in America, which con- 
iisted of eight preachers, all Europeans; to whom were added A. W. an 
Englishman by birth and myself. I felt I was unworthy of a name and 
place among the servants of God, and trembled lest I should disgrace that 
cause which I felt such inexpressible desire to promote.” Surely this 
statement is significant. Was this all imaginary in the life of Watters, 
who is so very retiring and reticent? It cannot be. He surely had this 
experience. In the preface of his book, he states, “I have been particular 
in keeping an account of my experiences and religious exercises,” and cer- 
tainly this experience must have loomed high in his life—its memories 
vivid. 

The problem as to who were present at this first Conference has 
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been dropped rather than solved. “All of them but two were “Euro. 
peans” is the statement of Bishop Matthew Simpson who also declares: 
“Two whose names appear in the minutes (of the first Conference) were 
not present.” Dr. James M. Buckley gives three and names the ones he 
thought to be absent, who were: Watters, Strawbridge and Robert Wij- 
liams. Since Lee in his History of Methodism thinks the prime motive for 
calling the Conference was to “Check up on Strawbridge and R. Williams” 
it is not difficult to conclude that they were absent. There is no reason 
for the absence of Watters. The probability of his being present is 
strengthened by the fact that he joined at the Conference of 1773. It js 
extremely doubtful that they would have received one so little known to 
them, as Watters must have been, had he not been present. Therefore, 
my conclusion is that William Watters was present at the first Confer- 
ence in 1773, Mr. Asbury not arriving until the second day was not 
enrolled until later and made the eleventh. The leaders not desiring to 
have more than “ten” present and a ready willingness to make the Con- 
ference entirely foreign-born (for reasons already mentioned) dropped 
the name of Watters. 

However, it is not where a man is but rather what he is able to do 
that counts. Watters was a builder of Methodism and not of self. He 
was the first American to preside over a Methodist Conference in 
America (1778)—a young man only twenty-seven years of age. His 
modest reserve perhaps constrained him not to mention this important 
event in his life, but it certainly had a real meaning of vital importance 
to practically all our students of Methodism including Bangs, Buckley, 
Drinkhouse, Hurst, Kellogg, Stevens and Tigert. Doctor Tigert states, 
“To Watters must be given the honor of being the first American Chief 
of Administration exercising with his colleagues, and superintending for 
a time during the troublous period of the revolution.” In the minutes of 
1778 the name of William Watters is recorded first ; occupying the same 
place held heretofore by Rankin. 

With all the “European” leaders returned to their native land 
except Asbury who was “hiding” and the “Ordinance” question dividing 
the native preachers; there was an excellent opportunity for a man less 
consecrated to the cause than Watters to enhance his own position. The 
“Ordinance” group was ready for an aggressive leader. Watters was 
the oldest American preacher. The Conference of 1778 made him, at 
least, the nominal leader. What a bright outlook for an unscrupulous 
man! But not for Watters. His attitude on this movement alone is 
enough to perpetuate his name in Methodism. His real greatness lay in 
the fact that he rejected this leadership. He became unpopular with the 
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preachers. His name was dropped from the top to the bottom of the lists 
of appointments yet there was never a word of complaint or any evidence 
of bitterness in his life. “We wept,” he says of the Conference of 1779, 
“and prayed and sobbed but neither would agree to the other’s terms.” 
He did not break with any. He held Mr. Asbury in high esteem through- 
out the entire period. Other writers have said “Asbury was in hiding” 
during this time but Watters is very gracious in his account of this 
period. He states, “Mr. Asbury had stopped traveling. He was an 
Englishman and that was enough with some, why he should be suspected 
as unfriendly to our cause and country, though I will venture to say that 
his greatest enemy could allege nothing else against him nor even that 
with propriety.” Further on he declares, “We were as orphans bereft 
of our spiritual parents.” These statements of Watters’ are full of mean- 
ing, unselfish, brotherly, void of any desire to put the English preachers 
in a bad light or to carry on without their guidance. One does not have 
to strain one’s imagination to see William Watters as seer and peace- 
maker reconciling the factions and seeing the need of an outstanding 
leader. He paved the way for the one who had “stopped traveling” to 
take that leadership and “ride through the different circuits.” 

The “Ordinance” question which was laid over at the Conference of 
1777 came up again at the 1778 session and Watters (who was presid- 
ing) records “It was with considerable difficulty that a large majority 
was prevailed upon to lay it over again.” The schism was growing very 
fast and Watters states, “This important matter lay with solemn weight, 
day and night, on my mind and caused me many sleepless hours.” Refer- 
ring to the Conference held at Judge White’s, where Asbury was staying, 
in April, 1779, he says, “I had no notice sent me . . . yet I deter- 
mined, if possible, to get there. One of my objects in attending this meet- 
ing was to get Mr. Asbury to attend the regularly appointed Conference 
to be held on May 18, 1779, at the Brockenback Church, Fluvanna 
County, Virginia.” He then adds, “All I could obtain was the opinion 
and determination of this little Conference and a few letters from Mr. 
Asbury to several of the older preachers.” Doctor Tigert observes that, 
“Watters was the only preacher to attend both the preparatory and 
regular Conference.” Watters giving his account says, “I was the only 
preacher in the connection who attended both Conferences.” Continuing 
he states, “I felt a very heavy heart at both.” He was recognized by 
both Conferences in the appointments, each appointing him to the same 
charge. The “preparatory Conference” minutes carried a very signi- 
ficant line, which is, “our sentiment to be given in by Brother Watters”— 


to the regular Conference. 
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On April 24, 1780, a Conference was held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
presided over by Asbury, for all preachers who rejected the “Ordinance” 
plan. This was also an “irregular” Conference as was the one at Judge 
White’s the year previous. The immediate effect of this Conference was 
to widen the breach between the preachers on the “Ordinance” question, 
Because, first, Gatch and Ellis were coldly received at this irregular 
Conference by all except Watters ; and, second, when the delegates of this 
Conference arrived at the seat of the regular Conference they “did not 
enter until specially invited.” Also Mr. Asbury did not speak until “per- 
mitted” to do so and after his address and discussion which followed “the 
preachers seemed still more estranged.” It appears that the delegates 
did not take seats in the regular Conference until after an agreement was 
reached. Asbury, Watters and Garrettson were appointed delegates to 
meet with the Manakintown Conference (or regular Conference) in 
Powhatten County, Virginia, to arrive at, if possible, terms that would 
reunite them. Mr. Asbury was appointed to head the delegation and, of 
course, spoke for them. But Watters must have made a very favorable 
impression on the Conference for he states, “In the mean time I was 
requested to preach at 12 o’clock.” He complied with the request, using 
as a text: “We are journeying into the place of which the Lord said, I 
will give it you: come thou with us and we will do thee good: for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.” 

After deliberating two days without any sign of an agreement, 
Asbury apparently lost all hope of bringing them back to the “original 
usages.” In his journal he records, “I then prepared to leave the house 
and go to a near neighbor’s to lodge—under the heaviest cloud I ever 
felt in America.” When Asbury returned the next morning to say good- 
bye to the Conference to his astonishment he found an agreement had 
been reached during his absence. Asbury’s journal discloses this further 
statement, “They were brought to an agreement while I had been praying 
as with a broken heart in the house we went to lodge at: and Brothers 
Watters and Garrettson had been praying upstairs where the Confer- 
ence sat.” Watters, although of an evangelistic spirit, does not mention 
the prayer meeting held by Garrettson and himself “upstairs” but makes 
it plain that they were not on the floor of the Conference; for he states, 
“Late in the evening it was proposed by one of their own party (none 
of the others being present) that there should be a suspension of the 
ordinances for a year.” Garrettson agrees with Watters as to the terms 
of agreement but says, “the proposition that we made to them.” The 
only way out of this conflict is that the “unknown” member made the 
statement first to Watters, “none of the others being present”—not even 
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Garrettson. Then calling Garrettson to them Watters repeated the 
terms which Garrettson accepted as originating with Watters. At this 
same meeting it was agreed that “Mr. Asbury should be requested to 
ride through the different circuits and superintend the work at large.” 
There is a conjecture that this “unknown” member in the “upper room” 
with Watters and Garrettson was none other than Philip Gatch, so from 
these three young American preachers (Watters being the leader) comes 
not only the means of settling a great and perplexing question but in 
reality the appointment of the “prophet of the long road”—the first 
neral superintendent to “travel at large.” 

William Watters, the dominant figure, in those early and trying 
days of Methodism is to be everlastingly commended for his profound 
Christian character. He truly had the spirit of John the Baptist, for 
without any show of jealousy or malice, he willingly and graciousl) 
stepped aside ; willing for Mr. Asbury to “increase” while he “decreased.” 
He might by going in with the “Ordinance” brethren have had a name 
at the head of some small denomination but he chose the wiser course for 


the cause he loved. Himself he obscured; Methodism, he glorified. 


Watters is truly like one of the company spoken of by Gray in his 


Elegy: 


“They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 





I SHALL SURPRISE THE BANDIT DEATH 


When Death has found me out at last, 

And forced an entrance to my room, 

And goes about his age-long trick 

To steal the breath and hush the heart, 

I shall surprise the bandit Death, 

Shall tiptoe out across the sky— 

And leave a shadow in his hand; 

And should he wish a curse on me, 

Because I slipped his icy leash, 

Some ange! shal! belabor him, 

And drive him forth from that still room, 

And leave the sunrise singing there. 
Cuaries Coke Woops. 


Oakland, Cal. 
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MUSIC IN WORSHIP 


Lioyp Morry 
Urbana, Il. 


Ir I were seeking for a text for what I have to say, I could find many, 
but the one to which I am going to refer is found in Chronicles—a portion 
of the First and a portion of the Second. In speaking of the Levites, the 
writer of the First Chronicles says: 

“All these were under the hands of their father for song in the house 
of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the service of the house 
of God. So the number of them with their brethren, that were instructed in 


the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, was two hundred fourscore 
and eight.” 


And then in the description of the dedication of the Temple in Second 
Chronicles this interesting account is found: 


“Also the Levites which were the singers, being arrayed in white linen, 
having cymbals and psalteries and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, 
and with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets; and it 
came to pass as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one sound to 
be heard in praising and thanking the Lord, and when they lifted up their 
voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised the 
Lord, that the house was filled with a cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.” 


Indeed, #s far back as we can trace the efforts of man to worship his 
Maker we find music used as an agency in expressing that praise and 
admiration. It seems that music is imbued with such powers that it may, 
when properly used, most satisfactorily express the reverent spirit of 
common worship. It has the power to express deepest spiritual emotion, 
greatest exultation, and highest aspiration. Luther said: “Next to 
theology I give music the highest place.” Thomas Trotter, distinguished 
English scholar and Doctor of Music, says in his Music and Mind, speak- 
ing of religious music: 

“Here we get a conjunction of two things both of which deal with the inner 
side of our nature. Religion is not a matter of fact; it has nothing to do with 
our material needs; it springs from the demands of our inner nature, just as 
does the art of music. The two—religion and music—are therefore closely 
related, arising as they do from the same part of our being. . . . It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that music has borne such an important part in 


religious worship, whether it be in the old magical rites of remote antiquity, or 
the services of the Christian Church of modern times.” 


And so when I speak of music in worship, I am thinking of music as 
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a real and vital agency in promoting the interest of common worship. It 
is in the service of public worship where music plays, if properly employed, 
such an important role. It is as a part of a unified program of worship 
that I am thinking of music; not merely as an incidental thing, not as an 
entertainment or time filler or something added to the program, but as 
a vital and necessary part of the program. Unless it is that, its true 
mission is unfulfilled and its expectation unrealized. 

Now our church music has not always reached or aspired to these 
high purposes. Sometimes it has the qualities of mere entertainment or 
mere taking up of time, and is superficial in character, making it out of 
place for the service it should perform. I would like to stress, therefore, 
some of the qualities of church music which I think are essential if it is to 
attain this high place and purpose upon which I have set it. 

In the first place, if it is to accomplish its true end, it must have a 
spiritual purpose. It must be religious, it must be vital, it must be 
appealing. Its delivery must be orderly and reverent without show or 
without individual display. Its participants must, in my judgment, be 
believers and not mere performers. 

When a person comes into the choir at Trinity he receives a little 
circular which describes the activities and rules of the choir and in the cir- 
cular this statement appears: 

“When you undertake to sing in the choir of a Christian church, you 


become a preacher of the Christian Gospel. Approach that work with the seri- 
ousness of purpose and solemnity of spirit which such a vocation calls for.” 


And it is only with that kind of purpose and spirit that singers can give 
forth, it seems to me, the message of religion. 

This spiritual purpose can be carried out only if the relations in the 
music are harmonious. There must be the utmost harmony in purpose 
and method between those who are responsible for the music and the min- 
ister, the officials of the church, and the congregation. Only if these 
harmonies in relationship exist can we expect to receive from the music 
the inspiration it should bring and secure from it the development of its 
truest spiritual purposes in the largest extent. 

The second vital quality is that there should be a maximum of par- 
ticipation in the music; that is, that the carrying on of the church music 
should ngt be limited to a few persons or merely shifted on to a few indi- 
viduals and forgotten, but that it should be entered into by as large a 
number as at all possible. As a matter of fact, the only limit to that 
number is the limit of size of the congregation. The choir is, of course, 
the leader of the music and should function in that way and not as an 
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entertainer. The type of choir will have a good deal to do with its sue. 
cess in that respect, so I am led to say that in my opinion and from my 
own experience and observation the chorus choir fills most adequately the 
true purpose of a church choir. The quartet choir, however good it may 
be from the musical standpoint, tends to set forth the individual as more 
or less of a performer rather than as a part of a body leading in a spir- 
itual part of the worship. Now the soloists are important; they are apy 
essential feature of the organization of the choir ; but it is my feeling that 
a solo quartet without the support of a chorus is a rather inadequate 
type of church music organization. It makes impracticable the use of 
many large works of music, and of the development of that finest of choral 
art, the a capella, or unaccompanied singing. 

The work in music is not limited to the choir, but there are possibili- 
ties along the line of an orchestra, a Junior Choir or Chorus, a Glee Club, 
and other organizations such as available material may make possible. [i 
is through these organized groups of performers and the participation of 
the congregation in the music that the maximum participation is accom- 
plished. The congregation may participate most actively in the singing 
of hymns. In hymn singing we can do a great deal to promote and develop 
not only interest in good sacred music but also a largely added interest 
in worship. 

Participation consists also in sympathetic appreciation, understand- 
ing and co-operation on the part of the congregation with those who are 
responsible for the active carrying on of the music. And it is through 
this kind of sympathetic co-operation that the minister and officials who 
are responsible for promoting good music may do a good deal toward the 
development thereof. Too often the music is a thing taken for granted, 
without being given the support and encouragement necessary to inspire 
the fullest and best efforts. 

The third quality necessary in order that music may attain a high 
plain in worship is that it must have a musical quality. The music must 
be of the best possible character and quality under the circumstances in 
which we are working. There are so many great sources of sacred music 
it is a wonder to me that we ever content ourselves with cheap things. The 
greatest composers of all ages and countries without exception, such as 
Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod have contributed their 
time either wholly or partly to sacred music. This fact does not neces- 
sarily make the music so difficult that it is out of the range of either appre- 
ciation or performance by those who are perhaps not highly trained in 
the art of music in either singing or playing. I could call to mind some 
exceedingly effective numbers by all of these composers which would be 
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imple even to the congregation. It,is to such ideals that we ought to try 
to devote ourselves in solos, anthems, and hymns as well. 

In the matter of hymns, there are so many good hymns to be had 
and to be sung that I wonder why we content ourselves with the superficial 
hymns we often sing. The Methodist Hymnal, or the hymnal of any great 
church, is filled with hymns that have fine literary, musical, and spiritual] 
qualities, if we will search them out. We will find in the Methodist Hymnal 
the poems of Whittier, Holmes, and nearly all of the great authors and 
music by nearly all great composers. We will find hymns that relate 
themselves to every spiritual aspiration and to every condition and occa- 
sion of worship. We owe it to ourselves to select fine hymns and to make 
that portion of the service worth while from the standpoint of literature, 
the standpoint of music, and the standpoint of worship. 

The “jazz” spirit with which the present day is so filled finds its way 
into our church surroundings and even into our music. There are some 
of our hymnals of the more popular type, into which there has come a 
certain type of hymn expressive of the jazz age. It is superficial as to its 
music and as to its thought. It is that type of hymn that we would try 
to replace by finer hymns. 

It is easy to say these standards can be attained only where condi- 
tions are right. Some practical suggestions looking toward the realiza- 
tion of these ideals and principles may perhaps be of service. I cannot 
keep from believing that the most important single feature of good church 
music is its leadership. I say that because I feel that it is through the 
right kind of leadership of the music that the highest purposes can be 
expressed and attained. It is paramount that leadership by sympathetic 
with the religious and spiritual purposes of the music and when such a 
person has been found who is both capable and sympathetic with religious 
purposes then, I believe, the responsibility of the music should be placed 
upon that person. 

The director of the music should be the type of person who can work 
in harmony with the minister. If the director has the right sort of atti- 
tude toward his work, the question of harmony is pretty well disposed of 
particularly where the director has been made definitely and fully respon- 
sible for the music and feels with this the reasonable opportunity to carry 
out his ideals and purposes in the music. In placing the responsibility of 
music in a Committee for Music, we are in danger of failing to get the best 
results in church music. The responsibility and authority of the director 
should not be unduly hindered by the active participation of the Music 
Committee in these matters. The proper function of the Music Com- 
mittee is to determine in accordance with the wishes of the congregation 
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as expressed through the Official Board and the minister, the plan of music 
organization and the general character of the music. It should prepare 
a budget for the music, and should select the leader or director. The ful) 
responsibility for organizing, selecting voices, selecting music, and similar 
matters should then be placed upon him. The Committee should take ap 
active and sympathetic interest in the music, and should offer constrye. 
tive criticism. It should not, however, attempt to dictate matters of detail 
in organization or activity. 

If we are going to have an organization of that kind it must usually 
be recognized as professional service. If we are going to secure profes- 
sional service it has to be put on such a professional basis as conditions jp 
respective localities make possible. We sometimes say church music cap 
only effectively be carried on by gratuitous services of the individual. ] 
do not feel that we can look at it in that way since we are placing on an 
individual responsibility necessary in the regular orderly conduct of the 
music of the church. Under present conditions reasonable success js 
impossible to attain without meeting this practical condition. 

I have spoken already about the choir organization, and have sug. 
gested that the type of choir which produces the best results is the chorus 
choir. Choir membership should be based on proper qualifications and 
should be an honor and privilege and not easy for anyone and everyone 
to secure. Some will say that that is all very good if available material is 
extensive as in some places including my own, but in the average place such 
conditions cannot be attained. However, I cannot feel that generally 
is true. I believe that in many cases there is material and if the leader- 
ship is competent and the work made interesting available talent can be 
brought into service and wili be ample for the needs of the situation. 

The day of picture hats in the choir loft is happily past. The lead- 
ing non-liturgical churches of the country have come to recognize along 
with the liturgical communions the usefulness and effectiveness of uniform 
dress for the members of their choirs. The choice lies between the tradi- 
tional surplice and robe, or the more conservative academic gown. For 
simple and effective dignity, as well as practical utility, the latter gar- 
ment, without caps, leaves little to be desired. 

Regarding soloists, if we are to rank them in order of their impor- 
tance, the soprano soloist is most important. If it is possible to have only 
one soloist, the soprano should be chosen. The leadership of the choir 
falls on the solo soprano. Second to the soprano soloist should be the 
bass soloist; in other words, a low voice with preference for a bass. If 
there is opportunity to engage only one soloist and provide reasonable 
compensation for that soloist, then the right type of soloist to engage 
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first is the soprano; if another soloist can be added on the same basis, 
then add the bass soloist. Other voices can be added if available. 

As to material to make up choir, how secured and kept interested in 
the service; first of all, the work must be made interesting. We cannot 
expect people of talent and ability to devote time to choir work and music 
unless the work is made attractive to them. Their part of the music in the 
church and their service to the church they are willing to do continuously 
and regularly only if that work is profitable to them. How is the work 
to be made profitable? First by the providing the right kind of leader- 
ship along the lines I have suggested. Second, by providing for the choir 
the right kind of music and in sufficient quantity to make it interesting. 
Some kind of investment must be made in music. We cannot expect people 
of ability to be satisfied to this condition quoted to me recently from a 
rather large church, that that choir had not had any new music in three 
years. It is no wonder that the work of the choir grew dull. Moderate 
funds can be made available to provide the right kind of music for the 
choir. The right kind of music is published by our better publishers in 
this country if we take the pains to find it. 

With suitable music available from which to draw, the task of select- 
ing that which will be most appropriate and effective for the services 
from Sunday to Sunday is of great importance. Too often little regard 
is paid to the significance or possibility of this matter. With proper 
thought, anthems, solos, and other special numbers may be made to 
co-ordinate with and enhance the thought and purpose of every service of 
worship. As illustrations of the possibilities in this direction, I refer to 
the music for the services during Lent for the past two years at Trinity 
Church, Urbana. In 1926, Dr. James C. Baker, the minister, presented 
a series of sermons based on the Beatitudes. Each Sunday during this 
period the choir sang the appropriate Beatitude from the great oratorio 
of Cesar Franck, “The Beatitudes.” In 1927, the sermon subjects and 
anthems selected in harmony were as follows: 


Tue Livine Gop 


March 6—Why the Sense of God Grows Dim. 

Choir Anthem—Te Deum Pointer 
March 13—Modern Substitutes for God. 

Choir Anthem—To whom then will ye liken God Parker 
March 20—Without God—What? 

Choir Anthem—Behold God the Lord (Elijah)..............Mendelssohn 
March 27—The Christian Conception of God. 

Choir Anthem—O Love that wilt not let me go......................Sealy 

tt PS oon: Radke eees 464 cedures nendaav ene 

April 3—The Personal Venture. 

Choir Anthem—O Thou that hearest prayer Chadwick 
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No discussion of music in public worship is complete without 
ence to the place of the organ in the program of music. 


“The Organ—grandest instrument the hand 

Of man has placed in Music’s galaxy; 

In which all Nature’s wondrous sounds are linked 

In golden chains of countless harmonies. 

Responsive to the touch of man’s weak hands 

As if a giant’s fingers swept its keys 

And called concordant voices from the depths. 

The diapason of the storm-struck sea, 

The thunder’s peal, the wind’s wild whistling wail, 

The songs of swift-winged warblers in the air, 

And the soft sighing of the ambient breeze. 

Temple of Tone art thou! The shrine supreme 

Of Sound’s mysterious powers and richest gifts, 

God-given thought alone could have inspired 

The human mind to frame so grand a work; 

Great Organ—Monarch of all Instruments !” 
Grorce AsHpowN AUDSLEY. 


The effective use of this great instrument in the service of worship depends 
not alone on the reasonable mastery of its technique by the organist, but 
quite as much upon his sympathetic understanding of the true purpose 
of his work and equally as much upon the sympathetic interest of the con- 
gregation in the organ music. ‘Too often the “prelude,” or opening organ 
number, is made the cover for social conversation or parade rather than 
the opportunity for meditative preparation for a period of reverential 
worship. Too often the offertory, when coasisting of an organ solo, is 
made an occasion for mere entertainment. Too often the organ is used 


more for concertizing than for providing a dignified underpinning and 
co-ordinating element in the services. 


The selections and rendition of organ music should carry a spirit 


fitting the occasion. Hymns should be played with simple dignity and 
without undue embellishment. 


interest without overshadowing the vocal parts. 


Accompaniments should give support and 
Interludes and improvi 
sations should be provided to bridge over intervals in the service which 
may be distracting, and to properly weld the various parts of the service 
into a unified and connected whole. In these ways, the organist, whether 
or not he be the director of the choir, may make an inestimable contribu- 
tion to the spiritual success of the service, and bring untold satisfaction 
to the minister and inspiration to the congregation. 

One of the ways in which people will sing better is by getting into 
the singing a better spirit. I believe the largest and most common single 
criticism that can be made of our hymn singing is that it is carried on 
without proper appreciation of spirit or movement in which the hymns 
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should be sung. We must get away from the idea that because we are in 
a church everything must be carried on as though we were attending a 
funeral. We should make something more out of the hymns. The hymn 
had better not be sung if it is sung without purpose and in listless manner. 

Hymns should always be carefully selected with due regard for their 
fitness in relation to the occasion and the theme of the service. This is 
quite as important as that they should be singable. Many times the use- 
fulness and effectiveness of the hyman can be increased by calling atten- 
tion to the author, the circumstances under which it was written, and by 
reading the hymn and calling attention to its content. In the singing of 
hymns, it is a great purpose if we try to develop group singing in which 
everyone participates. A “singing congregation” is a genuine musical as 
well as religious accomplishment. It is in this important phase of common 
worship where it seems to me one of the largest opportunities to make use 
of music in worship is to be found. There are also rich possibilities in 
singing hymns occasionally in unison or without accompaniment. 

These suggestions are in the form of ideals. My plea is for more 
thought for music in worship and for its content, and more thought and 
effort toward greater participation, in music as an agency of worship. 
There should be a feeling of responsibility on the part of all—on the part 
of the minister, on the part of the officials, and on the part of the congre- 
gation, as well as on the part of those who constitute the choir. And if 
these ideals are held to and if we undertake to make these purposes apply 
to our music, we shall be rewarded abundantly by the inspiration the 
music brings to us individually and collectively and by the way in which 
our music contributes toward building up the unified whole and unified 
purpose of the service of common worship. 

“And when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and 


instruments of music and praised the Lord, that the house was filled with a 
cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of God.” 
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CONSCIENCE IN PROTESTANTISM 
James L. Perry 
North Adams, Mass. 


In that spiritual upheaval of the fifteenth century known as the Prot- 
estant Reformation, the most important element which emerged, next to 
personal religious experience, was conscience. To be sure this was not 
its first appearance, but here it came to the front as a controlling factor 
of life in much more conspicuous way than it had heretofore in centuries, 
The sense of right based upon a Scripturally enlightened mind was 
acknowledged as king and ruler of personal conduct, and the individual 
became the center of thought and value. The church, which for a long 
time had been the seat of authority and principle element of worth, 
was replaced by men and women responsible beings answerable both to 


God and to man. 


Tue New Licut 


When Martin Luther found the way of satisfaction for a robust and 
healthy soul in personally laying hold of the eternal by faith, and 
announced the same to a dormant world, he spoke the inarticulate long. 


ings of millions of his fellow pilgrims on a weary road through life. His 
discriminating mind cut straight through the error and misinterpretation 
of the Roman Church, and laid bare a large accumulation of rubbish and 
deceit. Moving out in the direction of reason’s arrow, and urged on by 
a religious compulsion, he quickly became the champion of those adven- 
turous souls who saw the possibility of regaining their lost heritage. He 
opened the pages of the divine Word to men peering into darkness, and 
behold the light shined upon its long-obscured truth as the morning sun 
reveals mountain and valley after a tedious night of groupings. Though 
not alone in preparation for this, for in no century has God left himself 
without witness in the world, yet this movement of which Luther was the 
personification was the swift harbinger of the great dawn of individual 
spiritual day. 
Tue New Spontaneity 


Time and days ravel as well as unravel, hide as well as discover, and 
there was after many years a depressing dullness in all the church life 
and teachings. The hard life of Great Britain was made harder by failure 
to tap the sources of vital religion and attempts to offset the situation by 
intoxicants, debauchery, and hoodlumism. Grey misty days of the misty 
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‘sland were but a faint indication of the drabness of the average man’s 
condition, relieved by occasional excess drunkenness and insobriety. 
Native bouyance was little known and encouraged for a period all too 
long. Then there came a man sent from God whose name was John, and 
he had a brother sent from God whose name was Charles, so that what is 
known in history as the Wesleyan Revival became a compelling reality 
in the ongoings of the sturdy little island. These men and their 
co-workers preached a free gospel immediately and certainly knowable to 
him who repented and believed. They struck the rock and a stream of 
living water burst forth in the midst of the people. This new wave of 
experimental religious life bore upon its crest songs, testimonies, reforma- 
tions in society, and a trail of social ameliorations the like of which was 
yet unknown in the history of Christianity. It lifted men onto new levels 
ethical control and pure enjoyment, and permeated society with a con- 
viction for sin. The new spontaneity outdid the brothel and alehouse on 
their own grounds for the blessing of Jehovah it maketh rich and he 


addeth no sorrow therewith. 





A Practicat FounpaTion 


Holding fast what Luther and his companions had gained, bringing 
a new divine joyousness in their largess from near and far, they culti- 
vated fertile fields in direct approach to the heavenly friend, in reliance 
upon the written Word of life, in personal contacts with the people of all 
classes in a day when class distinction was an accepted code, in answering 
the call for education, for medical aid, for companionship where the true 
basis of Christian fellowship was largely obscured, these servants of the 
Most High created a system of progress. Methodists was not a mis- 
nomer, but a badge which lifted haphazard religion to a science of edu- 
cation, sociology, and saintliness. This new departure created an 
equipped man for a needy age so that marks of success and progress 
began to appear at once. In cultivating the soil these men plowed a fur- 
row deep and wide enough to be seen for many a day after they had 
visited a community. That confidence in the method and loyalty to Christ 
should become a conspicuous element as this new day had only begun its 
course is little wonder. A practical foundation had been laid. It was 


dependable. 
SrraTecy or THE Hovur 
It is well enough to call this movement a wave of emotion if only we 


remember that it was not emotionalism. Emotionalism is reliance upon 
emotion. Such was leagues removed from the theory or practice of the 
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early preachers of free grace. No scriptural injunction was more to the 
front of consciousness than “let your manner of life be worthy.” But 
finding the masses unwilling to come to the church, the new crusaders went 
to the masses and compelled them to listen. They so demonstrated their 
philosophy in zeal, in word, in renunciation of worldly comforts, and 
showed by actual miracles of grace the results of expectant faith, that the 
staid churchmen of that day declared as those of an earlier day declared, 
“these men had turned the world upside down.” 

That conspicuous advance which came in the wake of earlier Prot- 
estantism in demanding that all the children should be given at leas! the 
elements of education that they might read the Bible for themselves was 
furthered by the eightenth-century revival. Little gatherings called 
class-meetings made a strong sentiment in the direction that it was a duty 
to know the Bible, and to be able to tell “what the Lord had done for 
each one.” So prominent was the conscience side of all this that it was 
often referred to as “taking ones cross.” Speak, read, study, long for 
salvation of sinners as snatching those on the brink of hell to safety, 
irrespective of incidental errors in philosophy and omission of niceties of 
manners, produced many a rugged character, drew loyalty as well as con- 
tempt, and forged a place for itself right beside those institutions which 
were supposed to have pre-empted the territory. Whether it undertook 
to find a place in the thin line of pioneers in frontier expanses of 
America or to minister to the crowded places in the old territory of 
England the strategy of Bible study, small groups with leaders, sys- 
tematic procedure, praise for blessings in one’s possession, together with 
an eager desire for education as exemplified from the first in American 
Methodism, was a matter of wonder and amazement to those saw 
things in the light of historic movements. 


CuHancine ConpiTions 


Pioneer days came and passed. The frontiers are either gone or 
what remain are for the most part uninviting. The settled community 
gradually replaced irregular and creative life of the settler as such. 
Among the several denominations which developed a connectional form 
of government Methodism is probably the most mobile and adapts itself 
with greatest readiness to changing cenditions. But while doing her 
share perhaps as well as the rest, she has been no more given to the 
dictates of conscience than several of the other large church institu- 
tions. She has no monopoly upon the sense of duty. Immanuel Kant’s 
pithy statement of the ought—*Act so that I could wish my maxim to 
become universal law”— is the fruitful possession of them all. 
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The few books of the saddlebag have been replaced by an enormous 
output of a great publishing house, including besides Bibles and a few 
of the old reliable books a perfectly marvelous creation of lessons for 
Sunday school, aids for teachers, pictures for art and education, sugges- 
tions of practical ways and means for Christian service, and an almost 
endless stream of books and pamphlets from the pens of prolific thinkers. 
Imposing church structures have taken the place of the meeting houses, 
and the parsonage has made a dwelling for the pastor rather than the 
prophet’s room in the home of some ardent and generous Christian family. 
The length of the pastorate formerly counted in months has now expanded 
to years or decades. 

It is not strange but rather perfectly natural that the additional 
fields with accumulated activities should bring with them of necessity call 
for special leaders in many departments of church work. These have 
been picked in most instances from men and women who have first 
demonstrated their ability in the actual pastorate rather from trained 
theorists per se. It happened that the pastor who conspicuously suc- 
ceeded in Sunday-school labors was made a secretary or an assistant 
secretary, and so on all through the vast expanse of a gtowing church. 
This holds true pretty much the same through the length and breadth of 
Protestantism. But all too often it has happened that a certain field 
where a certain man has made demonstration of what Sunday-school 
attendance, Epworth League work, missionary endeavor, stewardship, 
ad infinitum, will accomplish is not typical of the whole church. 

Tue Centra Tuixnc AssumMEp 

That these men have been as conscientious as any in the church, and 
often of superior talents, goes without saying. We have listened to them 
as they have told not only what ought to, and can be, done, but what has 
been done. Yet it appears strange as we review the last twenty-five or 
thirty years that practically all of them assume that church people will 
participate in public worship, and will not perform the other duties of 
study and friendship, discipling, etc. Outside of a half dozen, the leaders 
have failed to place emphasis on the central thing in organized Chris- 
tianity, namely worship in the sanctuary. And now when we have as a 
church built up a scheme of educational, administrative, and recreational 
machinery, all of which is abundantly worth while, we find ourselves with a 
slow, painful, steady decline in the number of the worshipers. Moreover, 
the last five or six years finds us in spite of the splendidly functioning 
organizations with a decline in other things, at least in the northeastern 
quarter of the United States which just about parallels the falling off in 
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worshiping congregations. The presupposition that people would go to 
church any way has failed us. It can hardly be otherwise for the facts 
that the minister’s time must be given to many things rather than preach- 
ing and conducting worship, that the attention of the local leaders has 
been so largely diverted to the secondary rather than the primary exer- 
cises of the faith, and that enormous energies have been absorbed therein. 
We do not need to lessen emphasis on any good thing, but most certainly 
need to get a new focus wherein, just as the personal will is the center of 
individual Christian life, the public worship is the center of organized 
Christian life in the total church program. 

In addition to the above conditions our whole course of instruction, 
including the pulpit, has not given adequate attention to teaching the 
duty of “assembling ourselves together”; the clergymen have been con- 
tent with too plain ritual and haphazard conduct of even that. It js 
neither primarily for want of interest in what the church stands for or 
undertakes, nor because of lack of conscience; but more on account of 
the fact that the actual necessity of church going is to-day almost totally 
out of the consciousness of multitude, if not the majority, of the con- 
stituents of tht church. 


Tue Pracmatic Test 


Who is there, however, among the experienced leaders, whether lay- 
men or clergy, that doubts what universal public worship would do in a 
Protestant church? It would put a lever under every worthwhile activity 
of the whole organization. Church-school attendance would automati- 
cally leap forward, finance would double, evangelism would get its best 
opportunity, and every responsible worker would take new hope and 
courage. Now, if that be true, and those who deny it are not more than 
five per cent of the whole number, then by virtue of what may actually 
be expected from such practice, cannot Protestantism appeal to the con- 
science of its adherents to make the necessary effort and readjustment. 
Let everyone who has taken the vows of the church undertake to do his 
part, first by the fellowship of worship, and second, by no less endeavor 
on other affairs of the church, and the real efficiency of the church would 
be advanced one hundred per cent from the start. Mindful of the genuine 
value and personal enjoyment of fellowship in divine services, were all 
aware of the harvest it would produce, I stoutly maintain that Prot- 
estantism, and especially Methodism with which I am more familiar, can 
be depended upon to respond. Our task just now throughout the entire 
range of the church is to hold what we possess this hour, knowing the 
price we have paid for every advance, and add a new, intelligent, and 
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vigorous emphasis on the worship services in the House of God, on the 
duty of universal participation therein, while making sure that all streams 
of information and inspiration from Sunday-school lessons, young peo- 
ple’s programs, all literature from the church press, instructing in theo- 
logical seminaries, conference courses of study, departments of religious 
education in colleges make a positive contribution in this direction. This 
done, ten years hence would see such an advance as the last century has 
not witnessed in any corresponding length of time. 


















Supreme FRATERNITY 





Undoubtedly a prominent boon to this end will be the new fraternal 
spirit which is bound to develop. After men have progressed far enough 
to discern the actual personal benefit and the value to the whole, fellow- 
ship in worship will leap way above temperament, for like and dislike 
are insecure bases for doing or refraining. Classes, groups, cliques, and 
clubs will do for every day affairs, though they can be overworked any- 
where, but for promotion of the kingdom of God there must be a com- 
mon level, and that a high one, for “our God, they he be high yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly.” Once the church ritual surpasses all in richness 
and content though not necessarily in extent, once there is awakened the 
expectation of satisfaction for each worshiper, once it is discovered how 
immeasurably universal church attendance will promote all religious aims, 
once it becomes clear that public worship is the supreme art as well as 
the noblest social intercourse known to man, then in communal aspira- 
tion and in fellowship of real achievement men everywhere will find in the 
church the supreme fraternity through him who first taught mankind 


to call God the Father. 


Tue Burpen or Novetty 























I cannot bring this discussion to a close without registering a protest 
against the prevailing notion that if there is something new and interest- 
ing people will flock to the church. While I hold no brief for dullness, 
sloth, laziness, slovenliness in conduct of service, lack of mental and 
heart preparation, I do believe that this everlasting attempt to compel 
people to come in by the elements of surprise, novelty, gush, questionable 
suggestions and the like, is a burden to the church as a whole, which, not 
only lowers the dignity of the church, but in actual test fails in eighty 
per cent of the cases where tried. None of the great preachers, either 
of the present day or of the past, have employed such means. 

Our day fortunately is a time which has demonstrated that the great 
sound educational methods will win against all odds and far more surely 
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than quick, weak and questionable substitutes. We remind ourselves that 
education comes both by information and demonstration. Our immediate 
need is a new basis of authority based on what fully loyal adherents to 
Protestantism can do when they move forward earnestly, intelligently and 
unitedly. 

This can be worked out theoretically through the whole field of relj 
gious instruction; and practically demonstrated by individual churches, 
by groups of churches similarly situated, and especially in districts with 
district superintendents leading in the new approach. Loyalty will not be 
wanting, and, vital experience will bring her persuaded will. Well- 
informed minds will produce under divine grace an eager, spontancous 
and masterful conscience, for conscience still abides and waits at the 
door of her task. 





NIAGARA’S NOTE 


Where Erie’s basin gently dips 
Niagara’s flood its boundary slips. 
Here awe-struck thousands daily pause 
To see at work the Great First Cause. 
Men stare—the wonder of an hour, 

But list! the cataract’s deeper sense, 
Tis not the thunder of his power, 

But soft note of Omnipotence. 

Avsert Osporn. 
American University. 
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Jesus Christ, the Reformer 


JESUS CHRIST, THE REFORMER 
CLarENcE True WILson 
Washington, D. C. 


Ir may be no discredit to the management of the Board of Temper- 
ance or of the Anti-Saloon League that at this time they are being 
hammered by the world, the flesh and the devil. There is a woe upon 
reformers and Christian workers when all men speak well of them. This 
has never been the experience of any aggressive group from the day 
when Jesus started us out on a career of world conquest. Persecutions 
have always been more credible to Christianity than popularity. There 
is a crisis in the work of reform in the United States which make certain 
decisions as to policy of critical importance to ourselves, to our church, 
and to the cause of the Kingdom. The temperance forces, for instance, 
are demanding the nomination of a trustworthy dry for the Presidency 
and a clear-cut platform declaration by the parties as to what we may 
expect as an enforcement program. This declaration meets with great 
resentment on the part of the wets who have a plan to slip over a nullifer 
of the Constitution and are saying, “Let the church tend to its own 
business.” 

The wicked are never good sports. They take their troubles seri- 
ously. Their defeats are so injurious to utterly selfish and commercialized 
interests that there is no forgiveness for the troublemakers. From the 
days when Ahab and Jezebel introduced and caused to flourish the lowest 
form of heathenism and idolatry and wanted to blame all of the trouble 
on the prophet who pointed out their errors to this day when wet poli- 
ticians are having their plans frustrated and have gone down to defeat, 
they want to blame prohibition and the people who have stood for it rather 
than their own wicked and crooked work; and they have now secured the 
co-operation of certain big papers and influential magazines, and it is a 
compliment to our church Board when we are singled out as the trouble- 
maker. 

They have at last found us here in our own building, which they 
represent to be “a million dollar palace,” and say that it is the source of 
the American disturbance, and that we are seeking to establish a secular 
arm to direct government and interfere with the freedom of the State. 


Jesus Curist as A ReForMER 


The dominant note being sounded to-day by the wets in the maga- 
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zines and newspapers is, “Why doesn’t the church let politics alone and 
get back to Jesus Christ? Why doesn’t it preach the Gospel as Jesus did 
and his apostles and not depend on civil government?” 

We have the impression that if Jesus Christ were literally followed 
in his ideals and methods there would be far more interference with loose 
government, non-enforcement of law, and the hypocrisy of men who take 
the oath of office to preserve law and order, and then sympathize with 
law-breakers, especially with bootleggers and their patrons. Here is some 
proof: 

1. The Old Testament was the Saviour’s Bible. The ideals which 
Jesus preached were based as much on the Old Testament as the Chris- 
tian Church bases its thought on the New. And the Old Testament was 
throughout the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the Psalms a book of 
politics. The Books of Moses were law Books; Genesis was a history 
leading up to the founding of a nation; Exodus was a patriotic story of 
the founding of a nation; Leviticus was a law book both for the nation 
and the church; Numbers is a story of a national census and a division of 
the tribes; Deuteronomy was a revision and codification of the national 
law. 

The next great division of the Hebrew Bible was the Prophets. The 
prophets were reformers, preachers of civic righteousness who mixed into 
everything, rebuked kings, reformed abuses, regenerated society, preached 
civic virtue ; and the Christian ministry of the twentieth century is not the 
successor of the Priesthood but of the Prophets. 

There has never been a real priest on earth since Jesus died. The 
Atonement took away all necessity for ministering at altars, offering up 
sacrifices or interceding for the people. Since then, the humblest believer, 
the untrained layman—yes, even the sinner and the outcast—has as quick 
and certain access to Almighty God as the minister, the Bishop or the 
Pope. 

Our pastors are not the successors of the priests or the Scribes or 
the Pharisees, but of the prophets, apostles, evangelists, who took a hand 
in every moral struggle, “turned the world upside down”; hurled convic- 
tion like forked lightning at Ahab; faced the ire of Jezebel; told David 
“Thou art the man”; warned Herod, “It is not lawful for you to have 
your brother’s wife” ; made Felix tremble on his throne as Paul, a humble 
prisoner, reasoned of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come. 

The Bible story of monotheism in faith is also the story of democ- 
racy among the nations, for the Scriptures reveal two national sins of 
Israel. The one was the setting up of idols—for instance, the Golden Calf 
—as a substitute for the one God; and the other was the setting up of @ 
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king as a substitute for pure democracy, which it was the purpose of 
God to use Israel to spread among the nations. And the enthroning of a 
king as a substitute for the kingship of God was as much a sacrilege pun- 
ishable by national destruction, as the setting up of an idol was the sin 
of rejecting God as their moral ruler. 

When I began this lecture, I did not know whether to call it 
“Reformers,” or “Prophets, Heroes and Martyrs,” which means the same 
thing; for, in order to be a reformer, one must first be a prophet with the 
vision to see what to the worldly is invisible. Hence “where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

One must then be a reformer to tackle boldly wrong things and set 
them right. He must be a hero, for no bad condition was ever set right 
without sacrifice and no immediate “vote of thanks.” Then martyrs; for 
“the blood of the martyr is the seed of the church” and of the state and 
of every reform that made our civilization. 

The cynic who said, “The doctrine of the Atonement smells of the 
shambles,” should have known that every new discovery of science—that 
the blood circulates, that the world is round; every reform, that slavery 
is wrong, that drunkard-making must stop; every patriotic movement 
for the freedom of the people from Moses to George Washington, from 
Sam Houston, who redeemed Texas, to Abraham Lincoln, who freed all, 
smells of the shambles, for without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin, either personal or national. 

The Old Testament Scriptures are a cyclopedia on three great 
reforms: (1) The reform in religion through Abraham, who renounced 
the many gods of his country and walked out under the stars alone with 
the God of heaven “to serve the one living and true God henceforth,” and 
to become the father of all the faithful till monotheism was established in 
the earth. (2) The municipal reform under Moses, who freed a multitude 
of slaves, trained them in law and government and religion and built them 
into a nation, the first democracy under the republican forms of govern- 
ment on all the earth and whose experiments our fathers wrote as prin- 
ciples in the Federal Constitution of the United States. (3) Then came 
the social reformers, the Prophets of Israel, everyone a teacher of righte- 
ousness, a preacher of repentance, a rebuker of personal and national 
sins, a defender of the weak against the strong, a foe of oppression, a 
critic of kings, an insistent advocate of the democratic rights of all the 
people, till their teaching budded, blossomed and fruited in the faith in 
God’s Fatherhood of all mankind and the brotherhood of every race and 
kind and class and clan. “When the fullness of time had come,” God hav- 
ing of old times spoken unto the fathers in the prophets of divers portions 
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and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in His 
Son.” 

2. When Jesus came to enter his ministry he spoke with a proplictic 
note and not with priestly formality. Nobody ever thought he was one 
of the High Priests or one of the Common Priests but they said, “He js 
Elijah,” “He is Isaiah,” “He is Jeremiah or one of the old prophets.” 
And Herod, hearing of his fame, inquired into his method of denouncing 
sin and demanding reform of abuses, and said, “This is John the Baptist, 
he has risen from the dead.” In other words, he thought him the resur- 
rected Prophet and reformer who was willing to lose his head, but would 
not lower a standard or surrender a principle. If Jesus had been the soft 
and easy utterer of platitudinous trite-isms that some of our critics would 
like to make us believe him, he would never have reminded us of John the 
Baptist, or any of the old prophet-reformers. 

When Jesus came Judaism was decadent. The Pharisees were upper- 
most, emphasizing such punctilio in religious distinctions and definitions. 
The Sadducees were skeptical, denying some of the fundamental verities 
of the Jewish faith. The Essenes kept themselves aloof from all of these 
controversies and lived an individualistic spiritual life. Jesus pointed 
out the error of all these divisions and blazed a prophetic and reformer’s 
course through their worldliness. He startled Pilate by saying, “I am a 
king and henceforth you shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of the heavens with power and great glory.” He amazed Herod when, 
being sent for to see him, he said, “Go tell that fox that I walk to-day 
and to-morrow and the third day I am glorified,” and went on with his 
discourse to the common people as though the slight interruption of a 
King’s call had never occurred. He denounced the Scribes and Priesthood 
and the Pharisees as hypocrites and said to the Sadducees “Ye do err, not 
knowing the scriptures nor the power of God.” And to these men who 
neither believed in the immortality of the soul nor the resurrection, he said, 
“If ye search the Scriptures, in them ye will find eternal life, and these are 
they which testify of me.” 


SHALL THE Cuurcnu Pass sy UnnEEpDING? 


One of his greatest parables—that of the Good Samaritan—tells the 
story of the finding of a man robbed and beaten on the Jericho Road. The 
priests and Scribes saw him, but in their hurry to resume the rites sacer- 
dotal at the temple, they hurried by on the other side. A Levite came and 
had no better neighborly treatment for a man in need. But the Samari- 
tan, all wrong in theology, was concretely correct when he saw a man in 
trouble ; he picked up the wounded man, put him on his own beast, took him 
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to an inn, paid for his care and ministered to his condition. The com- 
mendation of this practical helper as worthy of the name of neighbor, the 
showing that to be a brother’s keeper is essential, and that Christianity is 
to make us our brother’s brother as well, is a warrant from the word of 
Christ for the feeding of the hungry, the clothing of the naked, the 
ministering to the destitute, the regeneration of the slums of our great 
cities, the warring on the liquor traffic and on gambling and on every other 
concrete evil which makes it difficult for the sons of God to live like 
children of their Father. 


Aw Exnursit or Muscuxar CHRISTIANITY 


If one wants to see a reformer tackle a hard case, he will find no 
fitter picture of heroic correction of wrongs than the Lord in action in the 
Temple Courts. His Father’s House was being desecrated by a group of 
Jewish money changers and traders in animals and birds. Their brethren 
came from afar to worship God and needed doves or lambs for sacrifice. 
These Jewish traders took the Court of the Gentiles and so monopolized it 
that there was no room for Gentiles within its inclosure; and they charged 
two and three prices for exchanging the money of foreign parts for the 
coin of Jerusalem and made fortunes out of the sale of animals and birds 
for the sacrifice. Jesus saw it and burned with indignation, and, plaiting 
a whip of small cords, he went in and slashed right and left, till the money 
changers fled before his rage, breaking through all the doors and windows. 
The only sermon, however, that I ever heard on this narrative was 
preached by one of the most lady-like of our preachers, who in a falsetto 
voice explained, “Of course, Jesus didn’t hit any one with this whip. He 
only waved it at them.” As if a set of Jewish money lenders would have 
abandoned tables of coin and spilled the profits of the day while they were 
making good tueir escape; and, abandoning their possessions, would jump 
out the windows to save themselves at the mere waving of a whip. If 
you read the narrative, as it is, it will require no labored argument to 
prove that Jesus Christ was a reformer and a warrior and believed that 
muscular Christianity may be justified where verbal rebukes have failed. 

I do not know where the people who want us to be like Jesus and do 
nothing about the recognized wrongs of society get their ideas of what 
Jesus was and what he did. The Jesus of the New Testament was a 
reformer of men’s manners and the regenerator of their false and sinful 
nature. He enunciated principles that have been revolutionary in human 


society; and, whether you judge it by his own ministry, by the book he 
adopted as his Bible, the Old Testament, or by the methods of the apostles 
trained under him, you will find that Jesus was the greatest as well as the 
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first of the Christian reformers, and that the reform spirit built on 
Christ’s motives and maintained by his spirit of sacrifice is as directly 
descended from his life and teaching as the saving faith of a penitent soul 
is prompted by his divine offers of salvation. 

3. A third way of judging Christ’s relation to reform is to trace the 
procession of reformers through the Christian ages, and see the effect of 
Christ’s influence upon men, who came into close contact with his ministry. 
They have become new creations, leaders, reformers, martyrs, heroic 
inspirations to all who come after them. Christianity has never made 
a steady advance. It has jumped forward in the great contentions of 
nineteen hundred years. No wonder Blackstone, reviewing this history, 
said, “Christian civilization is the sum total of results achieved through 
the continuous battle between Christianity and Paganism.” There is no 
doubt but this is an accurate definition of what Christian civilization jis, 
for the reason that evils which afflict society entrench themselves where 
possible; and that Christianity as a combative force has destroyed one 
after another of these entrenched and gigantic wrongs. 

One of the most interesting modes of giving the history of Chris- 
tianity would be the recital of the series of its victories over those 
immemorial crimes that blocked its progress until it had completely 
eradicated them. “The Son of God was manifested that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.” “Every plant which my heavenly Father planted 
not shall be rooted up.” This refers to brewery plants, saloon plants, 
winery plants, gambling plants, and every other vice growth that produces 
bad fruit in human life and in society. And if such rules as “cutting it 
down,” “rooting it up,” “burning it in the fire,” are not prohibition, 
what would be? 

The march of Christ upon the centuries has stopped crucifixion as a 
mode of punishment. It abolished gladiatorial exhibitions where human 
lives were sacrificed for the amusement of the populace. Human slavery 
has been manumitted; the captives of war have been protected from the 
execrations that were heaped upon them; desolating wars of conquest have 
ceased; prison abuses have been reformed, the sick nursed in public 
hospitals, the aged cared for, the insane, the blind, the indigent in asylums 
and the orphan sheltered and nourished. 

Christianity has dignified labor from a drudgery into a blessing; 
poverty has been elevated from a curse into a beatitude and the brother- 
hood of the race has been everywhere proclaimed. Womanhood has been 
elevated, marriage lifted into almost a sacrament. The home has been 
exalted and glorified and the tender years of the child have been protected 
and mothered. 
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Cruelties have been stopped; vile passions curbed; suicide has been 
branded as a wrong for both worlds; an almost universal and detestable 
infanticide has been punished and suppressed, and the shameless 
impurities of heathenism and idol worship have been driven into dark 


oblivion. 
A thousand wrongs have been overcome in its eighteen hundred years 

of conquest, but the list is too long. Just look at its recent triumphs: 

Piracy upon the high seas stopped. 

The African Slave Trade forbidden. 

Duelling outlawed. 

Polygamy discontinued. 

Cannibalism abolished. 

The Lottery Systems overthrown. 

Gambling put under condemnation. 

American slaves emancipated. 

The opium traffic internationally banned. 

Narcotics being ferretted out of the United States. 

And last but not least, the liquor traffic in the course of ultimate extinction. 


Wuat THe Brste Says 


There are two stories, one from the Old Testament and one from the 
New that illustrate the spirit of Christian times and the attitude of a fight- 
ing religion toward the wrongs in the world. 

Some years ago a young minister came to me on the train, introduced 
himself, and said, “Brother Wilson, have you ever preached on David 
and Goliath?” I confessed I had not. He said, “There is a wonderful 
sermon in there for these times.” I said, “Give it to me, for I am always 
on the look out for things like that.” He said, “When you were a boy, 
reading the story of David and Goliath, haven’t you wondered why David 
stopped at the streamside and picked out five stones, when he might have 
known that one, properly directed, would do the work if he was depending 
on God to guide it?” I confessed that I had wondered about that a little. 
He said, “Well, you know in that country they were under the law of pro- 
tection of blood relations by which, if you attacked any man, any one of 
his brothers had the right to take up his feud and avenge his wrong.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I am quite familiar with that law.” He continued, “If 
you will look up the narrative carefully you will find that Goliath had 
four brothers and when David was picking out his weapons, he prepared 


to clean out the whole gang.” 


Joun Barieycorn’s Bic Broruers 


Whether that is an accurate exposition or not, this much we know, 
that we have brought the vaunting and defiant enemy of all good down, but 
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that the liquor traffic had a group of brothers that have taken up its 
fight; and to-day every drinker who wants to continue, every seller who 
wants to re-enter the trade, every worldling who is embarrassed in enter- 
taining his peers without rum, every apparently well-dressed and good 
citizen who owned a little brewery stock on the side and misses the income, 
every crooked politician who does not know how to run Ward Politics 
under the new conditions, without a saloon, brothel or gambling hell will- 
ing to pay graft for immunity is up on the firing line to fight for his big 
brother, the Brewers’ Association of Beermakers ; and we have got to fight 
whether we want to or not; and it is better to like our task and believe 
in it and prepare for it. 

This is from the Old Testament, but there is one in the New, an 
Epistle of Paul to Philemon, which has an equally pointed application to 
to-day’s task. Paul used to preach in his itinerant ministry through 
Asia Minor, at the home of one Philemon. Philemon was converted and 
most of his household. His neighbors formed a church in his home. 
Sometime after this, one of his slaves made his escape, wandered over the 
then known world and finally landed in Rome. He heard of a preacher of 
Christ in Nero’s dungeon, who, chained to a soldier, was permitted to 
speak to the crowds who came to listen through the grates. It occurred to 
this slave, Onesimus, that this preacher might be the same little emaciated 
but brainy apostle whom he used to hear in his master’s Asia Minor 
home. He resolved to go and find out. As he listened, it was the same 
voice ; as he looked, it was the same advocate of the better life. The words 
of the apostle carried conviction to the runaway slave. He surrendered 
on the spot and was instantly and happily converted and became a 
member of Paul’s little society. 

Now the individualist would think that Paul’s work was done. He 
had gotten Philemon converted, and Onesimus converted. They are both 
Christians through his efforts. But the fact was, that they were still a 
slave-holder and a slave; and, though they professed religion, the relation 
between them had to be converted before the apostle’s work with them was 
finished, for slavery is not consistent with the law of love, the Spirit of 
Christ, the Golden Rule or the religious relation of brotherhood. Policy 
and ease would have said to the apostle, 

“Be very careful here. Nero, who holds your life in his hands is very sensi- 
tive on this subject of human slavery. It won’t do to offend him and, besides, 
what can you a lone prisoner do against an evil as extensive as the world and 
as strongly entrenched as the Roman Empire itself? Better speak, softly, tread 
lightly and get out of this prison the best you can. Besides, look at your 


manacled hands. They can hit no world-shaking, solar plexus blow at such an 
evil as universal slavery.” 
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But if you listen, you will hear Paul thinking aloud: 


“I know these manacled hands cannot reach the citadel of this giant evil, 
but I don’t have to reach it. I am only called on to do my best. I can’t 
deliver a knock-out blow, but I have the whole system of slavery here in one 
concrete case and I'll break these shackles and annihilate this evil system as 
far as these poor manacled hands can reach it; and I shall show my Christian 
followers what Christianity will do for human slavery when it gets the manacles 
off its fists and acquires the swing of conquest. Come here, Onesimus. I am 
going to send you back to your master and our Christian friend. Take this 
letter with you to Philemon. ‘My fellow Christian: I am sending back Onesimus 
who sometime was unprofitable for you, but is now profitable both to you and 
to me. Receive him no longer as a slave, but as a brother beloved. If he 
owes you anything, put it down to my account. I, Paul, write this with mine 
own hand.’” 


















Manumitting that bond-servant may not seem to have been very big 
business, but where is slavery now? It has gone from our round earth 
because Christianity came; and what can break a chain of darkness but a 
beam of light? 

The Christian ages are luminous with the light of the shining lives 
of those who saw wrong conditions and sacrificed themselves nobly to right 
them. A survey of these Christian ages will impress one that any vile 
thing can go on anywhere and at any length till somebody stops it. But 
one man can stop a wrong if he will. 

Any one of a thousand examples will do. Let me name one: Tele- 
machus, who interfered in Christ's name. 


“The year 404 a. pv. is famous for the accredited epoch of the abolition 
of the gladiatorial shows at Rome. Honorius, the Emperor, held a triumph in 
the city to celebrate the defeat of Alaric. During the gladiatorial contest which 
formed a part of the triumph, a monk by the name of Telemachus rushed into 
the arena, and in the name of Christ threw himself between the combatants. 
He was cut to pieces on the instant, but the spectators were smitten with 
compunction. The games were immediately suspended, and a stringent decree 
was promptly issued forbidding their revival.” 




















Crucifixion was the legal method of execution for capital crimes by 
the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians and 
Macedonians. It was also used among the Jews. (Gen. 40. 19; 2 Sam. 21. 
10; Deut. 21. 22-23.) 

It was the legal method in the Roman Empire for criminal slaves, 
foreigners who committed crimes and Roman citizens who were guilty of 
treason or very debasing crimes. It was practiced up till the beginning of 
the reign of Constantine, who in the beginning sanctioned it, but later 
abolished it about 315 a. pb. 

The cross had become the most sacred symbol in Christendon and 
after Constantine had the experience of seeing the Cross in a vision in the 
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sky with the legend under it, “In This Conquer,” he then, because of the 
sacred association of the cross, abolished the method of crucifixion 
throughout the empire. The reference to this is Sozomen Ecclesiastical 
History, Book I, Chapter VIII. (Library of Congress reference, BR 160 
S. 8 B 3.) 

These stories illustrate as well as many would do that Christianity js 
a fighting religion and that it makes war on every false system and 
immoral thing. These moral battles for world betterment are as essen- 
tial to Christianity as Christianity is to the world’s uplift, and in our days 
when we would like the wars on the physical plane to cease, we are in as 
much danger as we were during the World War of swinging to the other 
extreme and becoming a set of non-combatant pacifists who will let every 
wrong thing stay and every abuse triumph and righteousness be left 
without aggressive defenders while we cry, “Peace, peace!” when there is 
no peace. 

The Christian Church wants to promote or advance all contentions 
between right and wrong to plains of moral contests and decisions rather 
than leave it on the low grounds of brute force. The man who can strike 
hardest and quickest with his fist may score a victory over an opponent, 
but it is a low plain of civilization that takes that decision as a criterion 
between right and wrong. The condition is not bettered when it is a 
nation we are talking of instead of an individual. The nations that got 
their rights by conquest of poison gas, of submarine and airplane are as 
far behind the times as the man who claims his rights by the fist or a 
revolver. We hope the time is coming when every national dispute and 
every question of right will be settled by the calm decisions of arbitration, 
of courts of international justice, some “parliament of nations,” or some 
“federation of the world,” and men shall learn war no more; but we never 
want to live in a world that does not have the moral equivalent of war, 
ideals for which it stands, principles which it will defend and convictions 
that it will make any sacrifice in life or death to maintain. We may 
devoutly pray, “God save us from a world at war and equally save us from 
a pacifistic world, where wrongs go unrebuked and right stands defense- 
less in the keeping of weaklings and non-combatants. 

There is another danger that threatens the church as this ultra- 
pacifism does the state. Men come to periods when they hate controversies 
and would rather have a comfortable peace in the midst of wrong condi- 
tions than heated controversies for better things—this in the face of his- 
tory that shows that every period of aggressive advance in the Church of 
Christ has been a fighting period. What day was it our Lord got through 
without a fierce controversy with a Pharisee, a Scribe, a Sadducee or a 
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hypocrite? And his apostles went out and gave their lives one by one 
amid the persecutions of a world utterly antagonistic to their ideals. 


Lessons ror Mernopism 


What has been said about our Christ and the Christianity he founded 
can be said of our own church. It has never prospered except when it 
was making war on evil and was giving and receiving telling blows. John 
Wesley, George Whitefield were winning their thousands and building a 
Christian Church when the mobs pursued them, the clergy berated them, 
the officials denounced them and every worldling dreaded their influence 
and hated their name. But they raised up a host of penitent believers, 
and became the salt of the earth, the light of the world. 

I am not afraid that any newspaper criticism of any aggressive arm 
of our denomination or any magazine opposition is going to destroy 
Methodism or its influences. I am far more afraid that we will lose our 


aggressiveness and follow those physicians who “heal the hurt of the 


daughter of my people slightly” and speak smooth things about rough 
conditions and seek peace when the times call for moral war. 

If Methodism ever gets a pacifist leadership that moves pastors from 
their places because they are doing heroic and self-sacrificing work for 
moral betterment, and promotes smooth brothers to high places who have 
never made a sacrifice to help uplift a moral condition in their lives, and 
ceases to be aggressive enough to make an impression on the part of the 
world steeped in wickedness and becomes such a conformer to things as 
they are that wily politicians, kept editors, and purchased propagandists 
find no objection to us, our glory will have departed, and our day of power 
will be a memory. 

To date, I do not know a sincere and earnest Protestant, one loyal 
and self-sacrificing patriot, a single law-abiding American citizen who is 
raising any objection to our Board of Temperance or to its location 
here in the nation’s capital. The only protests have come from sinister 
influences that seek to keep their thumb on the nation’s throat, that fill 
departments with their own representatives and want to secure appro- 
priations for ecclesiastical concerns ; they suddenly wake up with patriotic 
concern, lest the Methodists were seeking temporal power in Washington. 
Wet and subsidized newspapers that want to help brewers back into the 
saddle have carried on a campaign of misrepresentation about everything 
the dry forces say or do. They think they are destroying their influence. 
In this they are mistaken. They are multiplying it many times and we 
may place on record now the purpose of our being here. 

The presence of this institution in Washington can be misappre- 
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hended. Its justification depends on what it is trying to do. There are 
some things it never does. It never spends a penny or a minute securing 
government positions for Methodists. It never secures a dollar of goy- 
ernment support for denominational activities nor will it stand by and see 
any other ecclesiastical establishment work that sinister scheme again, 
The state is supported by taxes and the church by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Our Board has no secrets as to the source of its income nor the 
uses made of it. The openness of our propaganda prevents its being 
objected to as a “lobby.” The church has the full right of petition and 
of organizing public influence, for we are all citizens and pay taxes and 
have the rights of free speech, of free press and of petition for the redress 
of grievances, and the obligation to create the moral sanctions of civil 
government. 


Mernopist Rieuts rs Po.itics 


No man in America foregoes any of his privileges as a citizen by 
becoming a Christian or a Methodist or a contributor to its Board of 
Public Morals. We have the same rights to our convictions that our 
enemies have to theirs; and we have the same right to organize for the 
maintenance of our views that Labor has, that Capital has, that the big 
Trusts have, that the War Party has, that the Pacifists have, that the 
Brewers’ Association and the Wine Merchants and the Distillers’ Liquor 
League have; and, now, the bootleggers fraternity, represented by some 
men on the outside and some on the in, who have given a major part of 
their time to advocating the liquor traffic’s coming back, has. While 
these forces are here at the capital of the nation working for the 
demoralization of the American people and the overthrow of Constitu- 
tional government, we shall not hesitate to pursue our course forever 
onward, to stand by the men who stand by us and their government and 
to stand against the Brennans and the Wadsworths, the Hills and the 
Wellers, who, having taken the oath to support, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, do their utmost to nullify the amend- 
ment that they do not like but the amendment that we believe has more 
possibilities of haman betterment and public welfare in it than any picce 
of legislation ever passed in the annals of our Republic. 
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CHANGING BELIEF AND KEEPING THE FAITH 








Avpuevus S. Mowpray 
Washington, D. C. 






WE are assured by those who watch the signs of the times that the 
strife within the church between the conservative and the progressive 
elements is on the wane. A number of causes have contributed to this end, 
among them a better understanding between the opposing forces. It is 
clear to any one who is willing to observe that the motive on both sides 
is the same, namely, the preservation of the faith. However the method 
may differ, they are both set for the defense of the gospel. The conserva- 
tive seeks to “keep the faith” by the preservation of forms of statement 
and interpretations of belief in creeds, while the progressive tries to keep 
the faith by adapting these forms and statements to the growing knowl- 
edge and needs of the people. The approach of one is through dogma, 
the other through life. One seeks to mold life to the form, the other seeks - 
to adjust the form to life. They are both devoted to revelation; but one 
conceives revelation to be static, the other believes revelation is progres- 
sive. The point gained is important and should be followed up until we 
can adopt the policy of Wesley to “think and let think.” 

One of the elements in this desirable result is the renewed recognition 
of the familiar, but oft forgotten, distinction between belief and faith. 
We are prone to forget that it is possible to preserve beliefs and at the 
same time to deny the faith. In our zeal to defend “the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints” we are betrayed into fighting for and against mere 
opinions. Even devils are said to hold some very orthodox opinions. 
Many people keep the faith in spite of the fact that their religious 
beliefs undergo extensive revision. Indeed there are not a few that are 
able to keep the faith only as they are willing to part with many items of 
former belief. 

We are often tempted to put a fictitious value upon the results of 
mental processes which we know as belief. Pride of opinion, even when it 
is second-hand and borrowed opinion, is a besetting sin. Really it does 
not always signify anything vital when a man chances to hold, or to dis- 
card, certain beliefs. Political creeds, social creeds, and even religious 
creeds often fail to register any effect in the life of their owners. Belief 
is of the head. It is intellectual assent. It rests on knowledge. Now 
knowledge is always in part only. Our knowledge always has room to 
So do the beliefs that are based on knowledge. They too must 
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change as knowledge grows. It is said that Jesus grew in knowledge. If 
so, his opinions and beliefs must have changed in harmony with the law 
that controls all human minds. “Everything that grows, outgrows.” A 
growing man can no more continue. to hold the same beliefs than can 
growing boy continue to use the same coat. A child thinks and believes 
as a child, but when he becomes a man he puts away his childhood beliefs, 
No one generation believes just as its predecessor believed. No one sec- 
tion of the human family believes exactly as any other section believes, 
Indeed no two people can believe precisely alike, any more than they 
can feel alike or look alike. So no single individual believes on a given 
day exactly and in all particulars precisely as he believed the preceding 
day. The scene shifts, the factors change, the figures move, and the 
mental reaction is modified. Even the words used to express belief convey 
different meanings to different people. 

Now faith is a very different thing from mental assent. In defining 
faith the Scriptures speak of it as that which gives assurance of things 
hoped for, conviction of things not seen. Faith is assurance, conviction, 
trust, rather than mental assent and opinion. “Faith is not an attitude 
of mind toward doctrine, it is an attitude of spirit toward God.” Faith 
is believing God, not believing something about God. It is “with the heart 
that man believeth unto righteousness.”” Hence “Faith is a moral act.” A 
man’s faith is his working hold on God. 

It is evident that we are indebted somewhat to Saint Paul for the 
tendency to mix these two ideas. He bids Timothy “Hold fast the form 
of sound words which thou hast heard of me.” In writing to Titus he 
describes a good bishop as “Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayer.” Here we have the reason that in all the years great 
minds of the church have been trying to ward off the times of decay when 
men will not endure sound doctrine, by trying to perfect expressions of 
belief, and then to anchor posterity to these forms of sound words by 
cables that cannot be broken. They have thus sought to keep the faith. 
Here is where the familiar distinction between “preserving belief” and 
“keeping the faith” is needed. In order to keep the faith we do not need to 
always conform our opinions to the belief of the past, no matter how 
remote or how revered. It is not long since that enlightened and good 
people believed in human slavery. It was defended from the pulpit as a 
divine institution. Texts were found in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments to justify the position. Moses and Paul both made provision in 
their church discipline for the institution of slavery. Yet we have 
changed our belief about this subject, and have written the revised creed 
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into the law of our church. The change of belief did not destroy the 
faith. It would be hard on our faith if we were compelled to accept the 
views of Moses and Paul on this subject. 

Less than two centuries ago it was a common thing in the most 
enlightened lands to execute people for witchcraft. Everybody believed 
in witchcraft because it was taught in the Bible. The law, “Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,” is represented as having the authority of 
Jehovah. For ages it was the firm conviction of all earnest people that 
this doctrine was an essential part of the faith. Wesley protests that 
to give up belief in witchcraft is to give up the Bible. Few intelligent 
people will now admit such a belief, and for one now to advocate the 
enforcement of the Bible law against witches would suggest a need for 
mental observation. This change in belief has not caused us to lose 
the faith, or to discard the Bible. Leaders in the church are constantly 
telling us that to change belief destroys the Bible. A recent newspaper 
item represents Dr. Campbell Morgan as defending the familiar Bible 
chronology of Archbishop Ussher, declaring that not to believe this 
chronology is to repudiate the Bible. All this in the face of the fact that 
the Bible makes no claim to a complete chronology, and the further fact 
that we have human records that date much further back than creation 
as set by this chronology. Such devotion to traditional beliefs is hard on 
the faith. 

The history of the Christian Church has been the story of one long 
struggle over changing beliefs. Each generation has been compelled to 
face new light, and to adjust its creed to the added knowledge. The race, 
like the individual, has had its childhood and its growth. With maturity 
it has found it necessary to put away childish thoughts. This drama 
has been staged in every age. The elements are the same always, only 
the title and the actors change. 

Take for example the former beliefs as to the visible universe. Until 
recent times the belief was held “always, everywhere, and by all,” that the 
earth was a plane, rectangular surface. According to this system, the 
earth is stationary, resting on foundations. It is the center of the uni- 
verse, for which all the rest existed. Above the earth is a solid crystal 
firmament, “like the glass cover of a butter dish,” as Dean Brown puts 
it. There are waters above this firmament, which supply the rain by 
being let down through opened windows. The universe is like a house. 
The earth is the main floor, the firmament is the ceiling, heaven is the 
apartment above the ceiling, while hell is the cellar below the main floor. 
All this is clearly stated in the Bible, and was the unquestioned belief 
of all the Bible writers, and of all the leaders of the church until] recent 
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times. For this reason it was deadly heresy to believe anything to the 
contrary. Advancing knowledge of astronomy was condemned, resisted, 
and persecuted to the death. The church felt it must keep the faith at all 
cost, and they conceived this view of the world to be a vital part of 
inspired Scripture and of the faith. It was worth a man’s life to let it be 
known that he believed the earth was round, that it moved, and that there 
were people living on the other side of it. Such belief destroyed the Bible. 
Catholic Popes and Protestant councils vied with each other in con- 
demning such heresy. Now we know that this world-view, taught in the 
Bible, and defended so long and ardently by the church, is not true, and 
never was. The persistent defense of such error, because it was found in 
the Bible, has done much to undermine the faith of many. If the church 
had always welcomed coming light, and promptly adjusted its beliefs to 
new truth, there would be little honest infidelity in the world. 

Take another illustration: The Bible writers believed and taught that 
unusual manifestations in nature, such as eclipses, comets, and earth- 
quakes, are signs and portents sent from God as special warnings against 
the sins of the people. Such has been the universal faith of the church 
until recent times. Wesley sets forth this doctrine in his sermon on “The 
Cause and Cure of Earthquakes.”” The belief in the moral cause of 
natural phenomena no longer obtains. We have been compelled by the 
facts to change our view. This has not destroyed the faith. Indeed 
the only way we could keep the faith was to adjust our creed to the new 
revelations of God’s works as they come to us. 

Take the belief, held by all Bible writers, and by all the church for 
many centuries after Bible times, that diseases, such as epilepsy, insanity, 
hysteria, and the forms of contagion that develop into epidemics and 
plagues, are due to demon possession and activity. This is taught in both 
the Old and the New Testament. It was universally believed down to 
modern times. You will find the doctrine set forth and defended by Mr. 
Wesley in his sermon on “Evil Angels.” Now the belief is almost uni- 
versal that all these things are due to natural causes and should be treated 
by natural remedies instead of exorcism. In the face of all the “creeds” 
and “standards” we have changed our belief. The facts have compelled us 
to change. Only thus could we be candid and honest. Faith cannot live 
in an insincere soul. 

The Bible teaches that it is wrong to accept interest on a loan. 
“Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother.” Deut. 23. 19. “Who 
shall ascend thy holy hill? He that putteth not out his money to interest.” 
Psa. 15. The church has generally accepted the idea that Jesus referred 
to accepting interest when he said ( Luke 6. 34) “If you only lend to those 
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from whom you hope to get something, what credit is that to you?” 
(Moffatt.) Chrysostom calls taking interest of any sort “a damnable 
culture.” Luther declares that any one who takes interest, even five or 
six per cent, is a thief and worthy of the gibbet. This was the universal 
belief of the church down to the time of the Reformation. This belief was 
a great hindrance to commerce. Further study revealed the mistaken 
basis on whieh the belief rested. To escape the dilemma Calvin invented 
the distinction between interest and usury—a convenient fiction. We no 
longer hold the old economic creed. 

It is plain that in order that we keep the faith it is not necessary 
that we accept all that has been taught in the Bible, or believed by good 
men in times past. Revelation has been partial and progressive. “God 
who in times past hath spoken by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath in the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son.” It is inevitable 
that the fuller and better revelation should supercede and annul much that 
preceded it. Not everything, therefore, that is in the Bible is binding on 
us as a matter of belief. 

We have good authority for this in Scripture practice. When Jesus 
changed the law with regard to divorce, and rescinded the right of revenge, 
he was accused of destroying the law. He was only fulfilling it, and 
bringing it down to date. He kept the law, and preserved it as a vital 
spiritual power instead of a dead formula, by changing his beliefs to fit 
growing knowledge. Paul further revised Moses, especially as to circum- 
cision. James and the first delegated general conference, held in Jeru- 
salem in the year forty-nine, made sweeping changes in the use of the law. 
To keep the faith they did not feel called on to preserve the beliefs of the 
fathers, even when these were found recorded in the inspired Word. 
They moved forward, under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, to those 
beliefs that were consistent with advancing knowledge. Their example 
should influence us quite as much as their findings. New light is con- 
stantly breaking out of the Word. Inspiration is still alive. The Holy 
Spirit is still our teacher. “Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and 
ye all possess knowledge. The anointing which ye received of him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any one teach you.” To keep the faith we 
must follow the Light. This requires that our beliefs keep step with our 
Leader. 

To keep the faith it is not required that we continue to believe as we 
did in former years. Consistency is not required as between our thinking 
now and then. The man is not expected to believe as he did when a child. 
Paul’s example is instructive. His transitions in belief did not cease with 
becoming a man. Paul had a growing mind, and as a result was always 
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outgrowing his beliefs. He was at first a very strict Pharisee. That was 
his best light. He lived this life, with all it implied, in all good conscience. 
He believed that he was thus serving the God of his fathers. But one day 
Jesus met him and brought him more light. Paul at once changed hie 
belief. ‘That was the only way he could keep the faith. It was not an 
easy process. He went into retirement and remained until he got his 
mental furniture adjusted so that Jesus was in the center, and the rest of 
his creed properly related to him. He had not discarded Moses, and the 
Law, and the Temple, but they had come to have a different meaning, 
and a better one. But this was not the end of Paul’s growth and change in 
belief. Contrast his letters to the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and 
to the Colossians, written at intervals, in all a decade apart. The 
striking changes on the subject of marriage, and the second coming, are 
well known to every Bible student. In these and other items Paul had 
grown and outgrown. His knowledge grew and his beliefs changed. Only 
thus could he keep the faith. Why should the liberty of Paul become 
the slavery of the rest of us? If he had lived his growth and changes 
would have continued. To possess a record of those changes in belief 
which Paul has undergone since he went hence would be of great interest. 

In the light of these facts what shall we say of the age-long effort of 
religious leaders to make unchangeable the belief of the church? Ought 
the thinking of the future to be bound by any man-made limitations? It 
is especially fitting that Methodists should respect the mind of Wesley. 
Speaking on this subject he says of Methodism, “There is no other reli- 
gious society under heaven which requires nothing of men in order to their 
, admission into it, but a desire to save their souls. . . . Whe Meth- 
odists alone do not insist on your holding this or that opinion; but they 
think and let think.” Wesley practiced the liberty he preached. He 
openly discarded a considerable part of the creed of his church, which he 
was under vow to believe and defend. He freely edited the book of Psalms, 
and declared that portions of it “were not fit for the mouths of a Chris- 
tian congregation.” Wesley did not believe his own knowledge was com- 
plete, or his wisdom final. Then why should his confessedly imperfect 
conclusions be erected into “standards of doctrine” which the growing 
knowledge of future generations can never change? If we grow in knowl- 
edge, the result is sure to influence our thinking. If our thinking requires 
us to modify our belief, what as honest men can we do but follow the light 
as God gives us to see it? Will the barriers erected by our fathers be 
accepted as a sufficient excuse if we fail to walk in the light? If we are not 
troubled by any such problem in our own thinking, we should at least allow 
liberty of thought and action to those who are. 
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What we need is to cultivate the spirit of Wesley as set forth in his 
introduction to that which has since been erected into our present stand- 
ard of Methodist doctrine, where he says, “But some may say, I have mis- 
taken the way myself, although I take upon me to teach it to others. It 
is probable that many will think this, and it is very possible that I have. 
But I trust, whereinsoever I have mistaken, my mind is open to conviction. 
I sincerely desire to be better informed. I say to God and man, What I 
know not, teach me. Are you persuaded that you can see more clearly 
than me? It is not unlikely that you may. Then treat me as you would 
desire to be treated yourself upon a change of circumstances. Point me 
out a better way than I have yet known. Show me it is so by plain proof 
of Scripture. And if I linger in the path I have been accustomed to tread, 
and am therefore unwilling to leave it, labor with me a little; take me by 
the hand, and lead me as I am able to bear. But be not displeased if I 
entreat you not to beat me down in order to quicken my pace. I can go 
but feebly and slowly at best ; then I should not be able to go at all. May 
I request you farther not to give me hard names in order to bring me into 
the right way. Suppose I were ever so much in the wrong, I doubt this 
would set me right. Rather, it would make me run so much the farther 
from you, and so get more and more out of the way. 

Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so shall I be too; and then there 
will be small hopes of finding the truth. If once anger arise, this smoke 
will so dim the eyes of the soul, that I shall be able to see nothing clearly. 
For God’s sake, if it be possible to avoid it, let us not provoke one another 
towrath. Let us not kindle in each other this fire of hell; much less blow 
it into a flame. If we could discern truth by that dreadful light, would it 
not be loss rather than gain? For, how far is love, even with many wrong 
opinions, to be preferred before truth itself without love. We may die 
without the knowledge of many truths, and yet be carried into Abraham’s 
bosom. But if we die without love, what will knowledge avail? Just as 
much as it avails the devil and his angels. 

“God forbid that we should ever make the trial! May he prepare us for 
the knowledge of all truth, by filling our hearts with his love, and with all 
joy and peace in believing.” 

When, a little over a year ago, the Baptists, in convention assembled, 
were in the throes of bitter theological debate, it was freely predicted that 
the denomination would be rent asunder. In the midst of the struggle 
some wise leaders thrust in the challenge that the world was perishing in 
sin while they were quarrelling. They called for a cessation of con- 
troversy that they might all preach Christ to a dying world. They 
agreed to a year’s truce. At the end of the year they had almost for- 
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gotten their controversy, such had been the joy of saving people. The 
remedy for doctrinal controversy is evangelism. What the world needs 
far more than correct opinion and inerrant belief is correct and holy liy- 
ing. Many of the saints who have blessed the world with holy lives of 
great influence have done so in the face of imperfect, and often odd opin- 
ions. Saint Jerome, who has done more than any other to preserve 
for us our New Testament, is credited with the belief that the spiritually 
washed had no need to take a bath. Saint Francis, whose wonderful life 
reaches us with power across seven centuries, is said to have held that 
body parasites were God’s creatures, and as such were not to be molested, 
His love and service are enshrined, while his odd beliefs have vanished. , 
Christ came not to judge men, but to save them. The Gospel is set, not 
for the producing of correct opinion, but of holy lives. 





CONTENTMENT 


Stars in the sky 
I cannot buy, 
But I can have their light: 
Ships on the sea 
Are not for me, 
Yet fill me with delight. 


Children I meet, 
With looks so sweet, 
Their smiles to me they give; 
The birds that sing, 
The flowers of spring, 
Will cheer me while I live. 


I love what’s fine, 
E’en though not mine, 

And welcome all that’s fair; 
In sound and sight, 
The heart, if right, 

Finds heaps of joys to share! 

Cartes Crose. 
Bishop Aukland, England. 
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Faith or Experience 


FAITH OR EXPERIENCE? 
Ep. Konic 


Bonn, Germany 


Ovr article entitled “Faith or Opinion,” published in the Meruopist 
Review, January-February, 1928, led us to this inspiring conclusion: 
Christian faith, standing out strong and clear for the testimony of the 
Bible, is a psychological process pervading the three principal spheres of 
our psychical life. As we center our thoughts in the intellectual sphere 
of our soul life by taking cognizance of the content of the biblical testi- 
mony, it enters the emotional sphere, winning approval, and then, as a 
perduring stream of confidence, it furnishes new incentives and sources 
of power in the sphere of the will. Throughout all the centuries of the 
past, this has been the accepted view of the teachers of all Christianity.’ 

In recent times, however, a different interpretation has become 
prevalent. Many have not only paled down the original conception of 
the verb “believe,” according to its linguistic origin, to mere “opinion,” 
as was previously shown, but the confidence placed in the testimony of the 
biblical witnesses has been construed as being something external or 
mechanical, cold and dead, unworthy of the spiritual life and ineffective 
both religiously and ethically. 

What is to be judged about this modern view? 


I 


In the first place, however, it invariably happens in the world’s his- 
tory that men do place confidence in ancient testimonies, and all regard 
this confidence as a thoroughly normal act of the soul. Secondly, in daily 
intercourse among men, we find them ready to believe the reports of others 
and to make this confidence the basis of their future actions. Who would 
hold that such “believing,” in view of its beneficial effects, is an unworthy, 
“soul-killing” act?” Hence, how inconsistent it is to begin by labeling 
as unintelligent credulity our confident acceptance of the testimony of 
the biblical witnesses. 

But because this injustice has not been recognized, those who oppose 

* The historical and psychological evidences are critically unfolded in my book, Der 
Glaubensakt des Christen nach Begriff und Fundament (1891, Leipzig bei Deichert). 

*This is especially the contention of Wilhelm Herrmann, of Marburg. Compare 
my criticism of him in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (1908), pp. 222ff. Shortly, but 
sharply, his sabotage of the Christian “faith” is estimated in my autobiography, Der 
Doppelte Welthausenianism im Lichte Meiner Quellenforschungen (1927), pp. 42f. 
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the conception of faith as based on the Bible and developed in the con- 
fessions of the Reformation® have induced the spirit of our contempora- 
ries, at times obscurely, at times less so, to favor the opinion that, not only 
every religious person, but also every “quickened” Christian, must seek the 
foundation of his religious, even his specifically Christian, life in himself 
alone. Thus it has come about that, in religious and even Christian 
usage, belief (or faith) has been, and still is, supplanted by “eaperience.™ 
What, then, is the exact truth regarding this question? 


II 


Now, as far as concerns the proof of religiousness in general, this 
modern expression is correct. For such general human religiousness has 
its source in the realm of the phenomena and processes in which “general 
revelation” predominates. 

This is also frequently and expressly acknowledged in the Bible, as 
may be seen in the following passages. The divine radiance still shines 
from the firmament as the Psalmist says (Psa. 19. 2): “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
Their existence and their marvelous magnitude speak of God as their 
originator. What the apostle said still remains true (Rom. 1. 19f.): 
“That which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God hath 
showed it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” The supra-animalistic ability of man to distinguish between 
moral contrasts, and the voice of conscience invariably asserting itself— 
these are still proofs of his creation in the image of God (Rom. 2. 14-16). 
The kindly ways of providence and the judgments of history (comp. Acts 
14. 17; 17. 24ff.) continue to admonish us that a gracious and holy God 
is guiding the affairs of men and is still weaving at the loom of time. 

Consequently, what was often reported during the first years of the 
World War has become possible—that war experiences have led to a 
renewed religiosity, even the awakening of belief in God. Which one of 
those guards, standing at his post and gazing up at the starlit heavens, 
thinking of the suns and moons holding their balance and continuing 
along their well-ordered courses-—which one of them did not perceive 
what Kant said:* “Two things fill the soul with ever renewed and increas- 
ing wonder and reverence, the more frequently and continuedly thought 


*Everyone reminds of the old formula that the act of faith comprehends three 
stages, namely, “notitia, assensus, fiducia.” 

*In German language one speaks of “Erleben.” 

*Immanual Kant at the close of his Critique of Pure Reason. 
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is given to them: the star-decked heavens above me and the moral law 
within me.” 

Therefore each living soul may continue to draw directly from the 
still accessible sources of general human religiosity. Thus, so far as 
regards this general attitude toward religion, it is correct to speak of 
individual “experience” as the starting point. 


Ill 


Relative to the attainment of Christian faith, however, it appears to 
me that the modern terms “religious experiencing” and “religious experi- 
ences’ conceal a decidedly dangerous meaning. They are, to be sure, 
used in a different way and in a different sense. 

A decisive experience leading to faith in Christ is seldom sought in 
mere external changes and happenings. This is the gratifying part of 
the matter now under consideration. The devout Jung Stilling correctly 
said: “Sensuous God-experiences are lightning flashes in the darkness of 
night. He who walks by day does not need them.” Those whe have the 
Word of Christ walk as in the day (Col. 1. 13). Moreover, an experi- 
ence such as this, which establishes the triumph of a struggle for the full- 
ness of faith in Christ, is not usually effected by the so-called “cramp of 
repentance,” consisting of convulsive excitement and a resultant calm. 
Nevertheless, in a recent serious-minded publication reference is made to 
“being overpowered by God,” and thus attaining to a living faith, to 
subjection to Christ and the Word of biblical revelation. Such expres- 
sions contain errors from which great difficulties must develop in attain- 
ing to true faith in Christ. 

For how does God influence man to come to this living faith in our 
Lord Jesus? Does he not do this by and through his Word, the Bible, as 
his appointed means of grace? If that is the meaning of the phrase “over- 
powered by God,” why is it not clearly stated? But if it is not stated 
because it is not meant, it is a serious error. For we cannot speak other- 
wise of the growth of faith than did the first disciples of Christ: “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (John 6. 68). 
For a living faith in Christ no better expression can be found than 
Luther’s classic explanation of the third article of the Apostles’ Creed: 
“The Holy Ghost calls me through the gospel, enlightens me by his gifts, 
and sanctifies and preserves me in the true faith.” Paul puts this ques- 
tion to the Galatians, knowing that it will answer itself (3. 2): “Received 
ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?” And 
he repeats this in verse 5, because he desires to enforce a fundamental 


*In German language: “religioses Erleben” and “religiose Erlebnisse.” 
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truth. Likewise, according to Acts 10. 44, the reception of the Holy 
Spirit is the effect of hearing the words of apostolic preaching. ? 

Hence, in speaking of an “overpowering by God” as an introduction 
to a living faith, it is necessary, according to the biblical plan of salva- 
tion, to refer such “overpowering” only to the Holy Spirit as efficacious 
in the Word of Holy Scripture. Besides, in referring to this divine “‘over- 
powering” the oft-recurring expression that faith is not the result “of a 
natural psychological development” ought to be avoided. This view was 
also expressed in the same publication. 

Again, the aforesaid view seems to be more Christian than it really 
is. Indeed, by the word “natural,” allusion is made to 1 Cor. 2. 14: “But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned” (namely, judged). Here it must be noted that 
the word “natural” is used for the Greek word “psychikos,” and this 
word signifies the ordinary rather than the “natural” man. It means man 
as he is controlled by the usual feelings and desires. Basically the 
thought is of the “fleshly” man. Here we have the same contrast as in the 
word sarkikos, “fleshly,” as found in 1 Cor. 3. 1. 

Hence, the “natural man” in 2. 14 is he who has not yet permitted 
himself to be led to assent to the gospel as heard or read, through the 
Spirit speaking to the soul in the gospel. Man, even though he is not yet 
touched by the Spirit and led to God, still is able to comprehend the tid- 
ings of the gospel, especially if his heart is “restless until it rests in God.”” 
This is pre-supposed as self-evident in the preaching of Christ, in all the 
apostolic preaching, and in every address of missionaries. Without this 
pre-supposition, the unbeliever could justly refuse to hear or read the 
New Testament. But he is not able to “perceive,” or, according to t'« 
original text, to “receive, appropriate, endorse” the gospel. For to 
“know” it (in the complete sense of Matthew 7. 23, etc.), and to pass 
judgment upon it (express an opinion about it), it is necessary to possess 
the Spirit of God coming in and with the gospel to its hearers or readers, 
as it is expressly noted in the closing words of 1 Cor. 2. 14: “because they 
are spiritually discerned”—pneumatikés—that is, in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Therefore, as the gospel cannot be rightly judged without 
the Spirit, so it cannot be received without his enduement. 

However, 1 Cor. 2. 14 does not accord with the statement above 
referred to, “The confession of faith is not the result of a natural psy- 
chological development” ; for this statement, according to its wording and 
the modern milieu in which it originates, contains the idea that the con- 


TAs Augustine most seizingly says in his Confessiones 1. 1. 
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fession of faith is not obtained in the natural way in which other convic- 
tions are produced, namely, as perceptions are received into the soul and 
then compared with one another, so that assenting or dissenting convic- 
tions arise. But this view, regarding the way in which the conviction of 
the truth of Christianity is obtained, is unjust. Not only is this interpre- 
tation of 1 Cor. 2. 14 un-biblical, because Christ and his apostles always 
appealed to the attention and judgments of their audiences (Luke 12. 
57; 1 Thess. 5. 21, etc.), but it may also become a great hindrance to 
the reception of Christianity. 

Much recent talk about religious “experience,” of which a particular 
example has just been given as being psychologically incorrect, also 
includes the error that the beginning of Christian faith is psychologically 
placed on an isolated pedestal, and is thus cut off from its authentic 


source, which is the Word of God. 
IV 


The modern mode of expression, according to which the term “experi- 
ence” is chosen to signify the starting point of the Christian life, favors a 
formal misunderstanding of the process by which we gain new spiritual 
possessions. It holds especially this grave danger for its friends—it 


forsakes the above-mentioned spiritual activity which proceeds from 
perception, that is, from without in, and adopts the reverse method of 
procedure, that is, from within out. 

But this is the way of so-called intuition whose representative, Henry 
Bergson (of Paris), is frequently mentioned of late. In his book, Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics, translated from French into German’ (1912), he 
explains intuition as “intellectual feeling,” and makes the assertion that 
“uninterested intuition experiences reality immediately.” But that 
process is obscure, and is impossible to execute. This obscurity incurs 
the danger that the supposed spiritual process will present mere imagina- 
tions as objective processes of the soul. 

This modern talk about “experience” in the realm of religion is in 
danger of leading into a false and one-sided mysticism. Certain groups, 
still claiming to belong to Christendom and in part seeking the way to a 
living faith in Christ, are apt to rekindle the inner light of the mystics, 
and listen to the alleged “inward word,” of which the Scriptures say 
nothing, and which the confessions of the Reformation designate with mar- 
velous clarity as the deceptive sources of “enthusiasts” (Chwarmgeister ). 

The modern “theology of experience” (in Germany: Erlebnisthe- 
ologie) brings this danger along with it—that the Word of God is set 
aside, the Word which Christ commanded us to study when he said, 
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“Search the Scriptures!” (John 5. 39.) We cannot warn the people too 
strongly or too frequently against the modern advocates who like to 
speak of “religious experience” and “experiéncing Christ.” We must 
urge a return to the clear and simple statement of the Bible (Rom. 10, 
17): “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 

And is the faith which is engendered in this scriptural way devoid of 
vital power? Far from it! Let him who errs in this way reflect on 
Luther’s ringing words regarding biblically begotten faith: “Faith grasps 
Christ and retains him as ever present, and receives him into itself as the 
wedding ring contains the jewel. . . . Oh! it is a living, busy, active, 
powerful thing this faith, making it impossible for faith to do otherwise 
than good” (Luther’s Works, Erlangen Edition, Vol. 63, p. 125). 





DREAM HAVEN 


THE HOME OF BISHOP W. A. QUAYLE 
After a visit, June, 1924 


Dream Haven! You were wise to name 
This place the harbor-haunt of dreams. 
What argosies of fancy came 
To you from everywhither seems 
The witchery of art. For none 
May visit here and not behold 
“An angel standing in the sun,” 
An elfland lurking in the wold, 
A sound upon the night of rain, 
A bit of spray upon the face, 
And sense that in the storm and pain 
A vessel-light foretokens grace. 
And o’er this harbor-bar we see 
A lone barque front eternity. 
Wiruuam Freanx Marti, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Pray daily during May for the General Conference. Pray specifi- 
cally for divine guidance in such great questions as that of unification 
and the selection of chief pastors for the church. But far above all 
ecclesiastical problems pray that this Pentecostal month may visit the 
assembly at Kansas City with a Pentecostal breath from God—that a 
spirit-guided Conference may walk, talk, vote and legislate in the Spirit 
and so lead all Methodism to new heights of spiritual living and service. 
The world-wide program of recent General Conferences is a fresh chal- 
lenge to every Methodist to enlist for the world service campaign and for 
every subscriber to that cause to keep up its spirit by intercession, life 


service and stewardship. 





Ovr white bishops have done a noble and necessary work among the 
negroes both in the North and South. But there is a too dominant social 
creed which limits their activities. They cannot meet bodies of colored 
laymen at the banquet table, or receive deputations in hotel parlors, with- 
out social peril, not only to themselves, but to the race they are trying to 
help. This serves as a serious handicap in launching progressive pro- 
grams in these areas. The election of negro bishops is not only our testi- 
mony against the un-Christian spirit of caste, but also a necessity for the 
larger leadership of this rapidly rising race. The new Negro of to-day 
should win a greater human respect and create a stronger service for 
them from all brotherly Christians. 


Pourtictans are picking out a President for us to vote for. In the 
meantime, let us, by prayer and service, be making Christ King not only 
of America but of the whole world. 


National prohibition has been charged with being the cause of indus- 
trial unrest. Of course, every student of economics knows that state- 
ment to be untrue. But this is true: Prohibition has saved this nation 
from riot and bloodshed in the great industrial crisis which has come as a 
result of new economic and secial conditions following the Great War. 
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It has also turned Monday into a full working day. Whatever we may 
think of the wisdom of the policy of the labor leaders who are engineering 
great strikes, credit must be given to the moral sanity which has char- 
acterized most of these movements. Prohibition did it, or at least helped 
to do it. With the saloons open, the streets of all our great cities would 
have run red with human blood. 


Joun writes of God that “He first loved us.” He did everything 
first; we cannot antedate God. Food was created before the hungry 
mouth was formed and natural beauty before the first eyes were opened. 
And our selfish souls have starved in their narrowness, while all the time 
the Infinite Love was waiting to flood us with his fullness. Out of that 
fountain flows all the love there is. 


PouiticaL socialism could never create a perfect democracy. But 
Christianity is a spiritual socialism which by changing character will 
change all circumstances. Mere outward reform will never save humanity. 
To be patched, mended or decorated does not make a gentleman. The new 
creation is by the new birth. Entire sanctification will be the meta- 
morphosis of every thing in life. It will revolutionize business, society 
and all government. Indeed, the spiritual law in the souls of all men 
would almost abolish the need of all legalism. Methodism should preach 
its two ideals of conversion and holiness more than is being done to-day. 


Cuance comes before Christian culture. Religion is not mere out- 
ward development: it is inward transformation. It is not painting the 
pump but cleaning the well that makes the water fit to drink. The New 
Birth is by the Holy Spirit. Only God can truly create. He made him- 
self in man’s image to transform us into his own. Christ, according to 
Athanasius, “was made man that we might be made divine.” Our reli- 
gion is more than a downward revelation; it is an inward regeneration 
and will create an outward reformation. The new man will make a new 
world. 


Assury exhorted: “Preach sanctification, directly and individually 
in every sermon. Preach it whether they will bear or forbear it. Preach 
it.” Adam Clarke said that, “if the Methodists gave up preaching entire 
sanctification they would soon lose their glory.” Do not fear to proclaim 
Christian perfection in the New Testament interpretation and as sensibly 
taught by John Wesley. It has been corrupted by the recent Pente- 
costalism which has confused the charismatic work of the Spirit with 
that perfect love which Paul pictured as above all other spiritual gifts. 
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The holiness of love will end all that intolerance which to-day too often 
takes the place of true religion. Social injustice, international war, class 
prejudice and all other forms of selfishness will end in the coming of uni- 
versal and perfect love. 


Erasmus, who in spite of his modern mind, was able to avoid excom- 
munication from. the Roman Church, nevertheless did not fully accept its 
dogma of transubstantiation. In England he was a guest of Sir Thomas 
More, with whom he argued the case. More alleged that the faith of the 
communicant would transform the bread into the body of Christ. When 
Erasmus left Oxford, More lent him a pony which he discovered was an 
excellent riding horse. He did not return the borrowed steed but sent 
More this Latin quatrain: 

Quod mihi dixisti, de corpore Christi, 
Crede quod edes, et edis; 


Sic tibi rescribo, de tuo palfrido, 
Crede quod habes, et habis. 


Here is a rough rendering of these lines: 


To me you did chatter of Christ’s fleshly matter 
“Believe what you eat and you eat it”; 

Here is my antiphony concerning your pony, 
Believe what you have and you'll have it. 


More was not quite right, but Erasmus was profanely and wholly wrong. 
Faith does see in the Lord’s Supper a sacramental symbolism of the body 
of our Lord, but it can realize still more his spiritual presence in the soul 
as our body receives the bread. 


Remuorp Niesvar in his brilliant book, Does Civilization Need 
Religion? sees in our present age a mostly mechanical civilization and says 
of religion that it is “the champion of personality in a seemingly imper- 
sonal world.” Surely he is right. Not simply materialistic science, but 
selfishness in politics, business and social relationships tends to stand- 
ardize all human life. Jesus taught that self-surrender for the sake of 
others would enlarge our personality. And he also taught that a mere 
individualism would belittle and destroy personal life. It is this real 
religion which has created all that is genuine in civilization and, should 
it be lost, mankind will go back to barbarism. Teach our young people 
the determinism of mechanistic behaviorism and they soon will lose all 
creative power. The body of man must have a spiritual energy for its 
moral urge just as no engine can move without power. 
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A proressepDy Christian journal, The Sunday School Times, which 
under its first great editor, Henry Clay Trumbull, was truly spiritually- 
minded, has lost its piety. It says of that marvelous book of Stanley 
Jones, The Christ of the Indian Road, that “a subtle rejection of the Gos- 
pel and the Word is the heart of its message.” Such false fundamental- 
ism is a present Pharisaism as dangerous to Christianity to-day as was 
that antagonism which Paul had to meet in the Early Church. No man 
lives more closely in communion with the present living Christ than does 
Stanley Jones. Read not only this most widely circulated missionary 
message but his later book, Christ at the Rownd Table, and you will be 
looking not at the writer, but at the Risen Lord who before, behind and 
about him speaks through him. This text is behind all his preaching: 
“All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” 


Joun Westey, on Whitsunday morning, May 21, 1738, went to the 
Church of Saint Mary-le-Strand and heard Doctor Heylin, the rector, 
preach “a truly Christian sermon on “They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost.’” He assisted the rector with the Communion. He got the news 
that day that his brother Charles, who had been suffering from pleurisy, 
“had found rest to his soul. His bodily strength returned also from that 
hour.” It was on Wednesday, May 24, of the same week that he was 
greatly stirred by hearing an anthem at Saint Pauls on “Out of the deep 
have I called unto thee, O Lord, etc.” That evening at a society meeting 
in Aldersgate Street, he realized “the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ,” and writes those memorable words, “I 
felt my heart strangely warmed.” In his last university sermon at Ox- 
ford in 1744, Wesley chose the same text as was used by Doctor Heylin 
six years before. How many ministers this year of 1928 will pass by 
John Wesley’s spiritual birthday, May 24, and Pentecost, May 27, with- 
out proclaiming our supreme gift, the Baptism of the Holy Spirit? This 
message spoken in the Spirit and by the Spirit will bring to many hearers 
through their self-surrender “the fruits of the Spirit—joy, peace and 
love.” 


Francis Dennison Maurice, whose father was a Unitarian minister, 
wrote these words: “I not only believe in the Trinity in Unity, but I find 
in it the center of all my beliefs; the rest of my spirit, when I contemplate 
myself or mankind.” Elsewhere, he says of Trinity Sunday: “It is to me 
the most sacred day of the year.” Indeed, as Pentecost was the birthday 
of the Church, we may regard Trinity Sunday, one week later, as symbol- 
izing a fuller consciousness reached by that Child-Church born of the 
Eternal, and baptized by his Spirit. 
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A uumorist who writes various hurdy-gurdies in rhyme has given us 
this silly nonsense about the human intellect : 


So I am homesick for low-brows 
Or no-brows, 

Average people of standard design, 
Down with supernal minds! 
Mix me with vernal minds, 
Ladies’-Home-Journal minds, 

Something like mine. 


This is an attitude which is lowering life everywhere to-day. Morons who 
read brainless books and have no vision of either the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good are being multiplied by this low-brow attitude. There may 
be some high-brows who are dangerous, as Emerson said: “Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence.” Yet the low- 
browed simpletons who have too little brains to do great harm are also 
too idiotic to realize any high value in life. And these loons are frequently 
mischievous, for “fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” The Bible 
never praises such inanity but says: “Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom, and with all thy getting get understanding.” Our 
cheaper ministry had better stop sneering at high-brows and acquire a 
more “supernal mind,” and be led to all truth by the Holy Spirit. 


Reauism in literary fiction seems to be largely confined to careful 
observation of the vilest things in life. Outside of mystery and adventure 
stories, far fewer decent folks appear in the novels of to-day than in the 
Victorian age which is being bitterly criticized. Sinclair Lewis, Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and many others, not having decent goodness 
of their own and not caring to visit those of their better neighbors, simply 
sit on their own manure piles and quite realistically contribute their foul 
sights and smells to the myriad readers of their best sellers. Lewis seems 
only able to tramp through the red light section of Main Street, and can 
see nothing but his own filthy visions in business men like Babbitt, drunken 
and licentious physicians like Arrowsmith, and tartuffish preachers like 
Elmer Gantry. In that last case he gets beyond all realism. There have 
been some unworthy ministers in America, but that Gantry type among 
the clergy, whether Roman priests, Jewish Rabbis or Protestant 
preachers, is as about as scanty as are roses in the desert. The ministry, 
in spite of all its faults and failures, has a smaller per centage of crime 
or immorality than any other professions or industrial occupations in 
America. Perhaps a little idealism in literature would furnish a more 
genuine and certainly a more valuable picture of life than this realism con- 
fined to the squalor and garbage of our sewers and slums. 
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SPIRITUAL MIRACLES 


Jesus never does magnify natural miracles. He always makes truth 
a spiritual energy, greater than any physical power. Without question, 
the acceptance of the records of the Four Gospels involves belief jy 
miracles. They are not revealed as a suspension or a violation of physical 
law, but are rather the working of a higher spiritual law on the material 
world. Supernaturalism is a greater naturalism. Yet the dynamics of 
matter and spirit are wholly different morally. Physical forces and 
mechanics must give way in religion to intellectual argument, ethical 
appeal and spiritual persuasion. 

Those words of Jesus, spoken in the shadow of the Passion, as 
recorded by John, are the loftiest of all revealed truth in language. His 
lines of evidence for himself are works, words and the Spirit. He calls 
his miracles works, but places a higher value on his teaching and a still 
higher one on personality. In the kingdom of Grace which is a realm of 
freedom there is a greater form of miracle than can take place in the king- 
dom of nature which is a world of necessity. And so Christ tells his disci- 
ples that his own going into the unseen presence of his Father would 
grant to themselves through the gift of the Spirit the power to do greater 
works than any of his own natural miracles. Those deeds of his ministry 
which were material demanded the application of physical force, but they 
were heralds of a superior spiritual marvel. 

So the Ascension of Christ and his consequent spiritual presence was 
the end of merely temporal and sensuous rule and begins the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit. The wonders of a new theophany are to be realized 
in his followers. “Greater works shall ye do” is his promise and that 
means not more prodigious but more supreme in the moral sense. At last 
the wall of separation between God and man is cast down and the Holy 
Spirit is brought into fellowship with humanity. 

Spiritual miracles are mightier than those of nature, namely: 

1. They are wrought in a higher sphere. We even dare to claim that 
for the Creator himself it is easier to make a visible universe than to 
remake an unseen soul. Redemption is greater than creation. 

They are wrought in the realm of intellect. There is a majesty in 
mind above that of matter. It discovers law, discloses secrets, unveils 
mystery, analyzes light and other forces, weighs worlds and puts a girdle 
round the universe. Even the blind Behaviorist who denys the existence of 
a mind is bigger than the germs he studies. But the intellect of mankind 
apart from its divine inspiration is in anarchy. It will not see God. It 
must receive a spiritual conviction. 
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The will, that creative power of manhood, is our very sovereignty. 
God will not compel it for it can resist him. When God commands winds 
and seas they must obey, but in this moral empire no such compulsion can 
be used. So Jesus could raise the dead body of Lazarus, but not the faith 
and love of a loving Lazarus. This moral miracle of spiritual sov- 
ereignty, worked not by force but by influence, is mightier and grander 
than all material things. 

The same is true of the affections. The heart of man, whether gentle 
or cruel, tender or vengeful, is greater than all worlds. 


It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 


How God yearns for it! God is Love and in him it is something far 
greater than all power or wisdom. His moral attributes must be placed 
far above merely natural gifts. And he longs for love more than for all 
greatness or glory. Even the heart sways the will. It must be made to 
throb an accompaniment to the new song, freed from sin and trellised up 
to the skies. 

2. Spiritual miracles employ higher agencies than merely material 
miracles. It wins not by force or compulsion. Not by oratory, art, social 
prestige, wealth or political power can the inward life of man be wholly 
won. These have been as much against Christ as for him. And there is 
no human weakness so wicked as war. To picture the Second coming of 
Christ as a military fight for royal triumph is utterly un-Christian. 

“Faith is the victory that overcometh the world.” Doubt cuts the 
sinews of all exertions. Atheism can never make heroes. By the might of 
spiritual convictions all great conquests have been made. These “greater 
works” are the road to a finished redemption. We to-day can use appeals 
which Christ could not use during his ministry. A simple preacher or 
believer making the Spirit to descend into hearts is doing a work that 
Jesus could not do in his earthly sojourn. As he taught in his last ser- 
mon, the branch united to the vine can bring forth fruit such as not even 
the stronger stem or roots could produce without branches. 

Even the preaching of the seventy as sent forth by Jesus in his 
earthly ministry had a much abbreviated Gospel. They could proclaim 
no Gethsemane, Calvary, or Resurrection, no interceding or atoning 
Saviour, no fountain filled with blood. They could not yet sing “All hail 
the power of Jesus name.” Our Lord had said: “If I be lifted up, I will 
draw all men unto me.” We have all that in the story of the Cross and 
the glory of the Crown. 

‘Above all is the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. Could any min- 
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isters dare to go out without this spiritual dynamic? The glorified Chris; 
is mightier than the living Jesus through the power of the Spirit. If the 
preaching of the seventy had any worthy results, what ought to happen 
to-day? Peter at Pentecost, in spite of his Galilean dialect, could win 
three thousand souls to Christ. And Paul, whatever his physical limita- 
tions, by the same holy energy could carry Christianity well nigh through- 
out the Roman world. 

3. Therefore these spiritual miracles produce far more marvelous 
results than can be wrought by any mechanical miracle. Certainly many 
of us have had too morbid a craving for lesser miracles. Such fanatical 
religion has won little for God. 

By the Spirit, Christianity is feeding the nations and multiplying its 
bread. Christian charity continues in a larger way the spirit of those 
miracles. It does not miraculously heal a few blind, deaf or insane, but 
builds homes, hospitals and asylums. It makes culture for childhood and 
comfort for age. Jesus healed a few, his Christian Church the thousands. 

Material miracles are limited in range—and not reproductive. The 
blind man cured could not cure another. How different are the spiritual 
miracles! Stephen in martyrdom could start the conversion of Saul. 
And Paul, one of God’s comets was launched to lighten all western Asia 
and the coasts of Europe, and still illumines our own heads and hearts 
with the Eighth of Romans and the Prayer for the Ephesian Church. 
Wesley’s heart was strangely, warmed, May 24, 1738; that meant one soul 
saved but how much more? It was a holy fire that kindled its girdle of 
free grace and perfect love about the world and belt the earth with song. 
Through one conversion hosts of humanity can be made to clasp hands. 
Surely Jesus forsaw this immortality of influence. 

Its results are greater and its order is far higher. We cannot open 
the eyes of our blind child, but can do more, we can say, “Behold the 
Lamb.” We may not always give motion to the arms and legs of a para- 
lyzed boy, but can teach him to clutch the Infinite, to wrestle with God 
and prevail. 

These inward miracles have a longer duration. Those blind eyes 
once opened miraculously must again close in death. The withered arm, 
though renewed in activity, must again waste to dust. The sea calmed by 
command will again roll in storms. Even a risen Lazarus must again 
enter his grave. But work that is done by the divine Spirit in mind, will 
and heart shall be as immortal as God. 

Spiritual miracles are not sufficiently appreciated to-day. It is still 
more easy to interest folks in comfort for physical suffering than in the 
transformation of moral character. People are far more unhappy over 
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all material misery than over lost souls. Yet there is a work of our Risen 
King of kings to which we all may become partners. It is the creation of 
“a new heaven and a new earth where in dwelleth righteousness.” 

[Many years ago the Eprror read a remarkable sermon on the text John 14, 12 


delivered by Thomas M. Eddy, D.D., nearly two generations ago. This article is a 
far off echo of that sermon. |] 





THE GLORY OF AGE 


A Messace ror Memoriat Day 


Ix what temperament shall we reach our advancing years? Shall we, 
like Montaigne, speak censoriously of “that powerful distemper, old 
age”? or say mournfully with Jacob, “few and evil have been the days of 
my pilgrimage?” or chant in a minor melody with the Psalmist, “yet is 
their strength labor and sorrow?” In our own youthful ardor and in this 
strenuous epoch of brilliant and glorified youth, it is very easy to think 
of age as flat, dull and disappointing. 

Yet there is much to say on the other side. It is still possible for 
such a dry rod as old age, like that of Moses, to bud and blossom, reach- 
ing a glory of its own not less than that of youth. As Hoimes writes in his 
poem, there is a genuine pathos about the fallen leaf, but there is 


splendor as well: 
And if I should live to be 


The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now 

At this old forsaken bow 
Where I cling. 


It may seem strange, but some of the most perfectly satisfactory 
human lives I have ever known were of people in very advanced years, 
such as my great-grandmother with her Dutch Bible and hymn book, and 
my mother a virile veteran in her eighty-second year. Life has no fairer 
region than the Land of Beulah, where earth’s weary pilgrims tarry, 
almost in sight of the Celestial City, waiting in holy hope for the welcome 
messenger of the King. 

After all who is old? can it be measured by years? Even Chateau- 
briand could complain at fifty: “Already I belong no more to the dawn 
of consolation; I have touched the evening hours that need comfort.” 
Many senile souls are dead at forty, not in body but in heart and mind. 
And others go beyond the octogenarian period with a perpetual inward 
youth of spirit. 
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Tue Beauty or AGE 


Youth loves display and delights to adorn itself outwardly, but the 
best old age has that mature loveliness within which appeals to the soul 
rather than to the senses. 

Yet, in a finer way, there is an external beauty seen in the best of 
age which is not less than that of youth. October in its own manner is as 
lovely as May and human life may have its Indian Summer of mellowed 
splendor. Even winter has its beauty of frost and snow. When the head 
blossoms whitely as an almond tree, it becomes a crown of glory not less 
fair than blonde waves, auburn tresses or raven locks. Autumn flowers 
seem to take their color from the sky and be stronger hued than those of 
spring; the radiant sunshine in the goldenrod and the blue of heaven in 
the gentian. 

Not every one can distinguish between the dewy freshness of the 
dawn and the pensive brilliancy of sunset, except by looking at the dial of 
the clock. Indeed, to-day the vast majority of the new generations do not 
rise early enough to see the morning splendor but most of us are well 
acquainted with the twilight glory when the sun paints for a moment the 
western clouds with crimson color. So even artists prefer to paint people 
who have lived long enough to let the unseen graces of their character 
shine through the wrinkled and furrowed lines of the face. 

For the glory of age is in its spiritual beauty. Old age may plow 
furrows in the face and whiten the hair, but it need not touch the heart. 
There may be winter on the head but an eternal spring in the soul. When 
the sight grows dim and the hearing is dulled, life often grows solemn 
and sacred like a cathedral with its eternal twilight and hushed sounds. 
A pious old age is an eternal dweller in the unseen house of the Lord. 
Religion is the glory of age. There is no magic spell, no elixir of life, 
no fountain of youth that can keep the heart young—nothing but the 
grace of God. How fortunate that most old people are good people! 


Let fly the years and age come on, 
The while the heart grows younger; 

For faith has triumphed over time 
And hope and love are stronger. 


We are never old until we feel old. In the fellowship of Christ, “our youth 
is renewed like the eagles.” It is true of all genuine Christians that “they 
go from strength to strength.” Swedenborg in his greatest book, Heaven 
and Hell, constantly pictures the redeemed spirits as gaining new youth 
in all the eternities, and says that “the oldest angels are the youngest.” 
So Alexander, Bishop of Derry, sang in thrilling lines: 
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Up above a crowned and happy spirit 
Like an infant in the eternal years, 
Who shall grow in love and light forever, 
Ordered in his place among his peers. 


This beauty of age is the beauty of maturity—not the crude fresh- 
ness of green and raw things such as that of youth but the mellow ripe- 
ness, solid and satisfying like the whiteness of the harvest. Veal is not 
better either for vision or for taste than beef. Both on earth and in 
heaven those who have spiritual eyes behind their outward sight will ever 
behold in radiant age one of the greatest glories of life. 


Tue CompENsATIONS OF AGE 


There are real losses that come with the growing years of life. The 
youthful vigor, its keenness of enjoyment, the sting and sharp delight of 
passions all lessen as outer life becomes limited. Even Emerson could see 
and say it in these well known verses: 

It is time to be old, 

To take in sail; 

The god of bounds 

Who sets to seas a shore 
Came to me in his fatal rounds 
And said: “No more! 

No farther shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches and thy root; 
Fancy departs; no more mount, 
Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent.” 


Age often is lonely. Companions become fewer; the majority is on the 
other side. Yet, in spite of these many losses, there are real compensa- 
tions. 

Age can have an inward wealth. “Although the outward man perish, 
the inward man is renewed day by day.” Life may become contracted 
externally and still expand internally. When that Indian hero, the Red 
Jacket in his older years, heard the young braves boast of their deeds 
and of what they could do, he said: “But the sixties have all the twenties 


and forties in them.” Age contains youth in memory and experience, just 
as the ancient oak in its concentric rings still holds the twig and the 
sapling. In the cld man there still can dwell the boy, the youth, the man 

the son, the husdand and the father. So he can live in others as the 
youth cannot in children, in friends and in rich sympathies. Age is 
opulent in memories, hoarded experiences, blessings, and still more in 
hopes. Thus Browning describes it: 
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Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life for which the first was made 
My times are in His hands 
Who said, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half, see all, trust God nor be afraid.” 


There can be a ripe form of intellect in age. As perception grows 
weak, reflection grows stronger. Youth is often audacious and specula- 
tive. TIconoclastic like a boy with a gun he pops at everything, doors, 
trees, cats, sparrows—nothing is sacred. The hoyden and the hobblede- 
hoy often have more activity than sense. Even in religion, age simplifies 
theology and learns to place facts above theories. And this is a genuine 
form of reconquered youthfulness. “Sing me a bairn’s song,” said 
Guthrie on his death bed. Thus the old man comes back to a child’s faith 
and a simpler theology. 

Age has a genuine utility to this world as well as the next. God has 
no superannuates. He says to all his heroes, “There is no discharge in 
this war.” Even in active life, history is full of the daring and achieve- 
ments of great age. Goethe writes Faust at eighty, Newton at eighty- 
five could record a grand discovery for almost every year of his existence, 
Michael Angelo when old still wore the four crowns of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and poetry on his brow. Gladstone in the nineties 
became the Grand Old Man of England. Dandolo, Doge of Venice at 
eighty-four, conqueror of Constantinople (taking the Turk by his beard) 
at ninety-four, offered the Eastern Empire at ninety-six, died as Doge of 
Venice at ninety-seven. 

But age is still more useful in passive ways. It furnishes portrayals 
of providence, patterns of patience, and examples of tried virtue. A wise 
old man or woman is often the center of the whole community. In my first 
pastorate over half a century ago, it was Mother Finley, more than 
ninety, that ruled the town. The two hardest things in life are holding 
on and letting go, to keep in touch with life and yet graciously surrender 
many of its gracious activities. And when one is good for nothing else, 
he ought to be good to look at. The helpless infirm or invalid is not the 
least useful member of a household. And can they not help by prayer? 


Tue Rewation or Ace tro Youtr 
They supplement each other’s qualities. The old and the young need 
each other. 
Age must be sympathetic. It is a great thing to keep young, to keep 
the heart fresh and hopeful. Paul surrounds himself with the vigor of 
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youth. ‘Timothy and Titus are the comfort of his later years. The 
shut-in chamber may become the center of saving power and help. There 
was an aged woman, Elizabeth Mullikin, not converted until middle age, 
who inspired the formation of one of the most successful of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in America. 

Youth needs reverence. Almost universal irreverence, a leading vice 
of to-day, has started what is called the revolt of youth. Age should 
stand as representing the sacred past with its holy traditions and inspir- 
ing memories. Frederick the Great of Germany insisted on an old soldier, 
Ziethen, who was eighty-five, being seated while he himself stood with bare 
head in the presence of a veteran of a score of battles. It was the famous 
Doctor Johnson, of England, who again and again did an hour’s penance 
for an old disobedience to his father, standing with uncovered head in 
the rain in the market place of his boyhood. 

Time brings roses and the loveliest of all is the white rose of death. 
Emerson, whose description of the limitations which come through grow- 
ing years in life, has also described what we call death as a gateway to 
the life eternal. 

As the bird trains her to the gale, 

I train myself to the storm of time; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime. 
Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 


The port, well worth the cruise, is near 
And every wave is charmed, 


Many of the words of this article were spoken in the presence of a 
centenarian Methodist minister, who as he sat seemed to be shaping wings 
In his love of the sanctuary, he was much like the Simeon 
and Anna of Luke’s Gospel who departed not from the temple. Who are 
worth more to society than noble nonegenarians? We, citizens of earth, 
cannot spare them for a few years, but the glorified saints clothed in white 
will at last have them forever. Sing these words to them as they depart: 


to fly away. 


And thou shalt walk in soft white light 
With kings and priests abroad; 

And thou shalt summer high in bliss 
Upon the hills of God. 


AN AIRMEN’S HYMN 


Tue Hymn Society offered a prize of $100 for a hymn for the 
drivers of aeroplanes, similar to those in our Hymnals for Mariners. 
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Hundreds were offered. The prize was awarded to Miss May Rowland, of 
Eastbourne, England. Here is the text of her lyric: 


God of the shining hosts that range on high, 
Lord of the Seraphs serving day and night, 

Hear us for these, our squadrons of the sky, 
And give to them the shelter of Thy might. 


Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s breath, 
Thine, too, the tempest or the zephyr still; 

Take in Thy keeping those who, facing death, 
Bravely go forth to do a nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves Thy throne, 
Claim by Thy love these souls in danger’s thrall; 

Be Thou their Pilot through the great unknown, 
Then shall they mount as eagles and not fall. 


The Editor of the Mernopist Review, together with Dr. William P. 
Merrill of the Brick Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Walter S. Bowie, of 
the Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, both of New York, acted as the 
final judicial committee on these hymns. 





THE LIFE TENURE OF MARRIAGE 


ComPANIONATE, or term marriage, has no place in the realm of reli- 
gion. In the ritual for the solemnization of matrimony, the primary 
promise of both man and woman is to keep together “so long as ye both 
shall live.” The personal pledge made by each is “till death us do part,” 
and the positive pronouncement made by the minister creates a crowning 
climax in these words: “Those whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

The liturgic ceremony of marriage need not be called a sacrament in 
the same sense as baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Yet there are many 
other acts in life, besides those special forms of church worship, which 
are truly sacramental for they are the “outward and visible form of an 
invisible and spiritual grace.” Paul even applies the word “mystery,” 
a term frequently applied to sacraments in the early church, to marriage. 
and exalts it as a social symbolism of the mystical union between Christ 
and his church. 

In Christianity as in no other religion, there is a religion of the body 
as well as of the soul. An instrument of both natural and spiritual 
activity, the human body is the very dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. 
Marriage in human life is a union of two complementary personalities as 
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one. It is neither a creature of civil law nor a formal religious ceremony 
which creates this unity. Sex is a physical fact which is the fundamental 
factor of the unity of our race. The family which is the product of such 
a union is the basic fraternity of mankind, “a microcosmic kingdom of 
God.” Spiritual fellowship knows no limits of time, it is a relationship 
of the unseen and eternal; and its physical symbolism in marriage can be 
limited only by the lesser length of bodily existence. 

This is the teaching of Jesus who cancelled divorce for all those 
hearts who had acquired this spiritual sense. Moses, he said, had allowed 
such a separation not as a religious right, but only because of the hard- 
ness of human hearts. Those who read, what from the present critical 
standpoint is as perfect a putting of his message as there is in the New 
Testament, Mark 10. 2-12, will discover something which can no more be 
explained away or modified by modern thought, than can his Sermon on 
the Mount, which is the Constitution of the Kingdom of God, be abolished 
or modified in the confessions of the church. Neither of these prophetic 
statements of spiritual ethics have been perfectly obeyed in the many cen- 
turies of Christian history but no denomination which claims to be Chris- 
tian will ever have the right to make exceptions either to the Sermon on 
the Mount or to our Lord’s revelation of the sanctity of marriage. 

The family which is the social cell of both church and state is a sort 
of intrinsic status which cannot ve wiped out morally by any civic legis- 
lation. Parent and child are a fixed relationship which cannot be can- 
celled by any misfortune or even by the sins of life. The prodigal son 
still belongs to the father and the separated husband and wife still have 
the same fixed union with each other, if either of them are Christian. 
Regeneration gives a mightier meaning to all generation. A husband, a 
wife, a son, a daughter in the incurable hospital, in the insane asylum, the 
jail, or anywhere else are still husband and wife and parent and child. 
The Bible affirms in the very birth of mankind, and Jesus confirms it as an 
essential element in the spiritual ethics of his kingdom that marriage is a 
closer, a firmer, and a more permanent unit than even those other sacred 
relationships. Both Genesis and Jesus declare that the husband may 
part from father or mother, but must cleave unto his wife, “and they shall 
be one flesh.” Children, even though they never cease to be children, have 
no such unity with their parents as husband and wife possess permanently 
with each other. To the Christian marriage is more than civil contract. 
It is a physical unity as permanent as the bodily life itself. 

Perhaps we may still close our eyes upon the imperfect spirituality 
of the state and let it follow Moses in its divorce regulations because of 
the coarseness of human hearts, but the Church of Christ can only follow 
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Christ in its assertion of the life-tenure of marriage and the irreligious 
character of divorce. Indeed, divorce to-day has become a gift to animal 
passion and social selfishness. Divorce and diversion come from the same 
etymological root and divorce is now becoming a diversion almost as com- 
mon as other impious amusements. 

It is evident that Jesus Christ who makes the challenge of the cross 
to all his disciples does not see in matrimonial affection such a mere animal 
instinct of passion and desire, as our decadent novelists portray to day 
as they identify love with lust. True love is a sacrificial sympathy which 
shall allow no sorrow, no disaster, nor even enmity to end that love which 
is vastly more than longing. The God pictured by Hosea as a heart- 
broken husband of an unfaithful wife and the Lamb of God who is the 
heavenly bridegroom of his church, did not desert their spouse, whatever 
may have been her conduct. Christ himself was crucified in her behalf. 
Pardon and reconciliation are the needs both of the home and of the altar. 
Neither can be saved by judicial condemnation and separation. For love 
in Christian life must suffer long and be kind, must bear and endure all 
things and never fail. 

Divorce may be claimed as a civil right by bad blooded bodies and 
selfish souls, but no church has any right to modify such a sacred ideal. 
The ideals of life never should be held impossible by any saintly soul. 
Neither religion nor art could exist if its divine dream were never used in 
the heavenly pattern for the formation of earthly reality. And Meth- 
odism which aims at Christian perfection as exemplified in perfect love, 
dare not transform that holy vision into a cheap illusion. 

Jesus was not an ascetic. He did recognize the need of celibacy in 
many cases. That is one of the sorrowful certainties in nearly all nations. 
Wicked war and selfish Mammon have given to every land millions of 
unmarried women. Dare we then give the deserted wife or husband any 
claim to seek a sinful marriage just to escape that celibacy which can be 
made sacred by all souls who are able to transfigure their passion com- 
plexes into sacrificial service? 

Let the state if it will attach a divorce coupon to a marriage certifi- 
cate. But the Holy Church of God, wedded to his Son, Jesus Christ, dare 
not make marriage less permanent than Jesus taught it to be. This is 
perhaps the most formidable fact in what is called the social gospel. But 
the very basis of that social ideal which we hope to realize in the state, is 
a fellowship with Christ which shares his heartbreak over lost souls and a 
lost world. 
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House of the Interpreter 


HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


“Ascension is the necessary complement 
of the Resurrection. It becomes 
real to us only by the present Gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” (From a letter of Bishop 
Westcott to Archbishop Benson.) Ascen- 
sion Day ought to be a veritable Sursum 
Corda, “lift wp your hearts,” to all Chris- 
tians. This year it is May 17. It is the 
place in the Church Calendar where begins 
that presence of the Infinite which is 
flooded by the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 
The first of these outlines deals with the 
significance of a Christ who has gone into 
the unseen. The other considers a personal 
element in religion, wrought by his spiritual 
gifts, Holiness unto the Lord.” 


Cueist tHe SpmrrVJohn 16. 7 

There was a real sorrow in the depart- 
ing of their Master. Life to them had 
been a wedding procession. Indeed, it 
began with marriage bells, the idyllic Gali- 
lean ministry. But now the sadness of 
separation had come. No wonder the cry, 
“Stay with us.” Yet it is most true that 
a present blessing is not always held at its 
true value. 


“The past with us doth often win 
A glory from its being far.” 


1. The Demand of Sense.—The physical 
element in humanity cries stay. It de- 
pends too much upon the bodily presence. 
We cry: “O for the touch of a vanished 
hand.” 

Imperative. So men demand institutions 
and judge all by visible success. They 
rest in ritual and routine. They look for 
a temporal King with his capital at Jeru- 
salem. We long that “his hands had been 
laid upon me,” and cry with Israel “Make 
us gods that they may go before us,” and 
moan with Martha, “Hadst thou been here 
my brother had not died.” 

Fancied advantages. We fancy that a 
bodily Jesus would be a center of unity, 
a ground of certainty. But was he that 
when in the flesh on earth? The visible 
Christ was constantly misunderstood. 
There was more gain than loss in his de- 
parture. 


2. Expediency of Absence.—No man is 
fully known or understood during life. 
Death is the great interpreter. 

Accessible. A Christ in the flesh would 
be a local Christ. We would have to read 
the newspapers for tidings concerning him, 
would make excursions to Palestine to see 
him. The spiritual Christ is ubiquitous. 
He is present with the two or three who 
meet in his name? Where shall we look 
for him? beyond the third heaven in the 
unimagined glory? No, he fills all things 
with his presence. 

Appeals to faith. Real religion must 
be beyond the range of sense, it must be- 
come spiritual. The Christ of the flesh is 
without us; the Christ of the Spirit is 
within us. “Reveals his Son in me”—that 
is the Pauline expression of faith. Chris- 
tianity is a historical religion but it has 
become more than mere history; it is a 
universal personal experience. 

Love is exalted by the Ascension. Love 
must rise above the corporeal. “Whom, 
having not seen, we love.” 

8. Work of the Unseen Lord.—For his 
universal activity he is worth more in the 
invisible than in the visible sphere. 

Mediation. The supreme dignity of man, 
not disclosed by physical science, astron- 
omy, biology or chemistry, is confirmed 
by the Spirit of Christ. He carries our 
humanity into heaven. He places a Man 
on the throne of the universe. His Spirit 
makes earth divine and his body makes 
heaven homelike. 

Intercession. What is Jesus doing? 
When we were born, grew, lived, died, 
etc.? He is interceding. He has carried 
his sacrifice into the unseen and there it 
pleads for us. 

“Send the Comforter.” The Paraclete 
in the witness of his coronation, the earthly 
echo of heaven’s jubilation. Pentecost, the 
birthday of the church, puts the keys of 

the world on our girdle. “Greater works 
than these can you do, for I have gone to 
my Father.” 

The Incarnation in its earthly revelation 
was a necessary limitation of the divine 
attributes. It showed his glory in the 
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body, heaven now has the full blossom. 
The Ascension was an expansion; it gives 
us a greater Christ. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed expresses this movement toward the 
Spirit; it begins in natural creation, passes 
through historical revelation and climaxes 
in spiritual experience. 


Sanctiriep WuHotity—1 Thess. 5. 23 


It is ever worth while to hear Paul 
pray, for it is in his prayers that he gives 
voice to his highest conceptions of reli- 
gious experience. Prayer is the revelation 
of our need and God who has provided for 
all other wants will not mock our highest 
need. The central idea of religion is holi- 
ness; we are children of God and should 
be partakers of his nature. For sin is 
earth-born but righteousness is heaven- 
born. The sea breeze is healthful because 
it blows from the clean levels of the ocean 
and not from the cities which are poisoned 
by man. The Christian man lives on the 
border of the world and breathes the air 
of heaven. 

1. The Author of Holiness ——“The very 
God of peace.” He who spoke peace in the 
act of pardon (Rom. 5. 1) is the source of 
our perfection. The reconciling God is the 
author of purity. We cannot become holy 
until forgiven. 

There is no self-help. Go back to 
verses preceding the text. Paul suddenly 
seems to feel the fatality of preceptive 
piety and begins to pray. Weeds grow of 
themselves but flowers need culture. Holi- 
ness is a bloom of the Spirit’s planting, a 
herb out of the garden of heaven. We are 
too often trying to be good. away from 
God’s sight and so make ourselves fit for 
his presence. But there is no garment in 
the world’s wardrobe fit for the society of 
heaven. God gives the robe of righteous- 
ness. 

It is the will of God, “even your sancti- 
fication.” We are “called to holiness.” 
“Called to be saints” is not the prerogative 
of a few chosen souls but the birthright of 
all believers. Saints is the family name, 
the badge of citizenship. “God wills it!” 
may be our crusading cry as we march 
toward a spotless purity. It is the end of 
God’s way, his Sabbath rest. He is not 
satisfied with a broken torso or unfinished 
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walls and will spare no pains to present ys 
perfect in Christ Jesus. 

All divine attributes are engaged. He 
whose breath is the secret of life, whose 
word makes every wavelet of starlight and 
sunshine, whose thoughts are stars and 
flowers—he is the God who will “sanctify 
you wholly.” By the claim of a Creator, 
the prerogative of a King, the right of , 
Father, the sanctity of his Law and the 
all-surrounding grace of the cross, he 
pledges himself to this work. Faithful js 
he who calleth you and “he will do it.” 

2. The Rationale of Holiness.—Is it pos- 
sible? So we ask: Can I have faith like 
Abraham, humility like Moses, vision like 
Isaiah, zeal like Elijah, heroism like Paul 
or gentleness like John? Or we ourselves 
have known others, saintly souls whose 
lives were fragrance and lived as well as 
died in the odor of sanctity. The highest 
thing a holy man ever does is making holi- 
ness seem possible. But better is pledged 
to all: “We shall be like Him.” The small 
American water lily is as perfect as the 
Victoria Regia, twenty feet wide. We can 
perform our little duties as loyally as 
Gabriel sings his great song before the 
throne or sweeps on silver pinions on some 
great message of the Eternal. 

Its meaning. The biblical words (Greek, 
ays Hebrew, Kodesh) meant first sepa- 
rate from and finally devoted to the Deity, 
somewhat similar to the pagan word 
Its first use is with regard to 
the Sabbath, also to the Temple and to its 
priests. Yet special time and place have 
no sanctities but in their uses. So at last 
“holy” comes to mean claimed by God, 
given to God, used by God. 


“taboo.” 


Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


If an earthly king were coming to our 
house, we would clean and decorate it for 
his coming. But our heavenly King makes 
the place fit for himself, for holiness means 
the indwelling of God. 

The method. On man’s side, it is dedi- 
cation, surrender; on God’s side, consecra- 
tion. We are to give all to God. Progress 
of this idea: The heathen gave his goods: 
the Jew his works; the Christian, himself. 
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It means perfect obedience, for Jesus is 
Lord. Our worst disease is discord of 
wills. Surrender may be hard at first, 
but God will make it easy, if we begin. 
Like flying a kite—you may have to run a 
little at first but as it catches the sweep 
of the upper air you can stand still. On 
the surrendered soul is set the crimson 
seal of the blood of Christ. 

The extent. “Wholly.” Salvation is 
more than the rescue of maimed souls; it 
makes them whole and keeps them so. 
The Saviour has not come simply to save 
a wreck, but to restore the true life. He 
does not propose a piecemeal holiness, a 
retail righteousness. Christian perfection 
is simply letting the ideal have its whole 
power in our lives. We should not let a 
theoretical impossibility lower our stand- 
ard. We must keep our music up to the 
perfect note. No discords should be made 
in song. The secret is an imparted life. 
Let the roots of our lives touch the heart 
of God’s love and all earth’s frosts cannot 
blight us. 

3. The Range of Holiness.—“Your whole 
body, soul and spirit.” There is a certain 
trinity in human life; it is related to 
nature, man and God. We have sense, self 
and God-consciousness. Goethe pictured 
three reverences—to that below us, about 
us and above us. Entire sanctification is 
of the entire nature. There is no spe- 
cialism in religion, no separate towers by 
which we can scale the skies. 

Body. It is an organ of the soul, which 
has no character of its own but must be 
reserved to holy uses, saved from deprav- 
ing vices and lifted into helpful services. 
Just as a cathedral is called a “harmony of 
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stones,” a body may become a real “har- 
mory of bones.” Our body is the outer 
court of the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
Probably no animal is guilty of such wrong 
physical excesses as is man. He alone 
abuses his body by the sacrilege of sin. 
The holy fire of heart beats and the 
breeze of lung breaths must not be used 
for base purposes. Head, hands and heart 
are holy vessels for the sacred sanctuary 
of life. 

Soul. The seat of holiness is in the 
inward life. It must be more than a 
colored fire covering the corporeal life 
with false glory, but an inward radiance 
shining outward. All human relations 
must be sanctified. 

Spirit. Is it possible that our relations 
to God are tainted? Even in what are 
called holy things there may be sin; in 
formal worship and songs, and even in our 
very thoughts of God. Many would-be 
holy people need to be saved from real 
irreverence. For even the vessels of the 
Holy of Holies needed cleansing, and all 
heavenly things themselves are purged by 
the sacrifice of Christ. His salvation 
takes in the whole realm of being, body, 
soul and spirit. 

“Until his coming.” Holiness must be 
prepared to bear the light of judgment. 
God is making ready an exhibition of his 
perfect work. “Without holiness no man 
shali see the Lord.” Imagine the chal- 
lenge before the great white throne. Much 
of earth may be rejected—crowns, gar- 
ments, achievements, even much of what 
we have called beauty and knowledge. 
“Like him” is the open sesame of the 
Great Day of God. 





EVANGELISTIC PROPAGANDA 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE WORK 
OF EVANGELISM 

Ix a brief article like this there is no 
opportunity to discuss a doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, and, if there was, such a dis- 
cussion would be beside the point. Doc- 
trinal discussions have their place in the 
training of converted people into an 
orderly and systematic form of belief, so 


that they can give a reason to any one who 
asks, for the faith that is in them. 

But for the work of conversion itself 
the less the personal act is complicated by 
doctrinal theories, however important they 
are in themselves, the better. The aim of 
this article is to suggest the place and im- 
portance of the Holy Spirit’s work in the 
evangelistic program. 

The weakness of much evangelistic work 
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has been and is the folly of an “either or” 
policy with two extremes. The one ex- 
treme was such a trust in God to do the 
whole work that there was little need of 
human effort. So there would be little or 
no preparation, organization, or follow up 
work. The policy was to wait till a revival 
“broke out” and then give God a free 
chance to do all the work without human 
interference. There have been a few such 
revivals where human co-operation seemed 
needless. Communities were swept with 
a power not their own and apparently not 
under human control. Some people would 
account for such revivals as an epidemic of 
emotional instability and that the after 
effects of such revivals were neither 
ethically useful nor religiously permanent. 
Of course, on the nature and cause of 
movements of that kind there will be wide 
differences of opinion. But that kind of a 
revival at best is apt to be too high keyed, 
inspirational, emotional to be easily re- 
lated to the common tasks of life, where 
genuine religion belongs, to be perma- 
nently useful. The emotional reactions are 
apt to be so swift and powerful that they 
often issue in moral disaster. That type 
lacked outwardness. It was not after the 
New Testament order. Perhaps if fully 
understood that method was not as -Divine 
as it seemed. The test of the Divine in any 
revival is its permanent spiritual result. 
The other extreme is more modern, less 
startling, less powerful, less effective. In 
this procedure the preparation, execution 
and follow-up work are so carefully 
planned and minutely carried out that 
even prayer has a small place and God 
does not seem necessary to the program. 
Theoretically, of course, God is assumed in 
it all and his presence and help taken for 
granted; but he is not invoked nor is he 
a factor that is reckoned with in the plan- 
ning. There is a very complete human 
machine with no spiritual dynamic to run 
it. This type has no inwardness. It does 
not follow the New Testament method. It 
results in adding members to the church 
who may be assets or liabilities rather than 
adding to the kingdom of God morally 
transformed men and women, and children, 
too, who are intelligently dedicated to a 
whole-hearted devotion to the God who 
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ought to be central to every evangelistic 
program. 

Neither extreme is effective. The 
method for to-day is a combination of the 
two. A complete confidence in and de. 
pendence on God, to give it inwardness, 
together with such a thorough human co. 
operation in preparation, carrying through 
and follow-up work that nothing is left 
undone that ought to be done to give jt 
That is the method that 
will bring the largest and most permanent 
results in spiritual values. In a true evan- 
gelistic program “we are workers tovether 
with God.” The Holy Spirit is the work- 
ing force in the human machinery. Unless 
the inspiration, enthusiasm and energy of 
the meetings can be built into character 
and set to work to some high purpose, 
when the drab routine sets in at the close 
of such meetings, the church will receive 
but little benefit for the time, money and 
efforts expended in the campaign. 

The point that needs to be safeguarded 
most in the work of evangelism is that act 
or experience commonly called conversion. 
If a blunder has been committed there it is 
apt to carry with it a long train of seri- 
ous consequences. Is conversion a mere 
human resolution to do better, the so- 
called “turning over of a new leaf”? Is 
it a mere act of the human will and noth- 
ing more? If that is what is meant by con- 
version then of course there will be little 
need of the Holy Spirit except as he may 
help man to change his will and that may 
be little or much according to the disposi- 
tion of the man. Or is conversion the co- 
operative act of the Holy Spirit and the 
human will by which man makes the deci- 
sion and reverses the direction of his life 
from a selfward to a Godward tendency, 
and at the same time the Holy Spirit 
creates in him a new motive and works 
such a moral change in his life that he is 
able to move and live in that new direc- 
tion, in the developing of character and the 
rendering of service? That seems to be the 
New Testament method. God and man 
working together not only in the act of 
salvation but in the development and use 
of the saved life. The new life is lived 
in the will of God, but the new life is pro- 
duced by the co-operative act of man and 
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God. See Rom. 6. 2; 7. 24, 25; 8. 1-17; 
phil. 2. 12, 18; 2 Cor. 5. 17; Gal. 2. 20. 
While these passages may not relate 
directly to what might be called conver- 
sion, they do show the co-operation of the 
divine grace with the human will. But 
conversion is a process as well as an act. 
There will be a single act of the will in a 
decision, but the complete experience of 
conversion may not be sudden or instan- 
taneous. There may be nothing dramatic 
about it. 

Conversion is the beginning of a new 
spiritual life in the soul wrought by the 
Spirit of God with the consent and co- 
operation of the human will. In the adult 
the human part is a willing turning away 
from a life of sin and a determination to 
live a life of righteousness by the help of 
God. That act might technically be called 
conversion. The divine part is a moral 
renewal, the starting of a new spiritual 
life in the soul, making it possible for 
man to attain his goal in righteous living. 
That act might technically be called re- 
generation. These terms are used only for 
convenience; the resulting salvation, how- 
ever, is not two distinct and separate acts, 
but a single simultaneous co-operative act 
of the human will and the divine grace. 
It is a divine-human merged act. See 
Phil. 2. 12, 13. In speaking to Nicodemus 
Jesus called it the “New Birth” or the 
“Birth from above.” See John 3. 3-5. 
The life that had been self-centered with 
all interests and activities moving selfward 
now becomes God-centered with all inter- 
ests and activities moving otherward. 
That is, the egoistic life has become altru- 
istic. Life has been made all over new, 
like a new birth. 

Jesus used this rather abstract term with 
Nicodemus because he was a trained theo- 
logian and was supposed to understand 
such a term, but he did not use that term 
with other people except once with his dis- 
ciples and that only by implication. See 
Matt. 18. 83. “Except ye turn and become 
as litle children ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” In other 
words except ye are born anew as little 
children ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. The favorite term with 
That was a 


Jesus was “Follow me.” 


simple statement that called for devotion 
and obedience and no one could misunder- 
stand it. If the trained theologian could 
not grasp the new birth how much less 
would the untrained grasp it. For a mod- 
ern evangelist to put the new birth test to 
a child is absurd. Christ put no doc- 
trinal test nor did he promise any striking 
emotional experience as a test for the 
beginning of discipleship. He issued a 
simple call, “Follow me.” Doctrinal mat- 
ters wil], later on, become a rich discovery 
and the emotional experience will be 
adapted exactly to the needs and tempera- 
ment of the individual. Belief in him and 
obedience to him was Christ’s twofold test. 
Belief in him was much simpler than a 
theory about him and obedience to him was 
much simpler than a program for him. 
The act of faith which accepts him carries 
with it the moral renewal by the Holy 
Spirit which makes it possible and easy 
to obey him. 

That moral change thus begun may de- 
velop steadily with no clearly marked 
stages. The progress may be as gradual 
and uniform as the dawn that brightens 
into daylight and the daylight that rises 
to high noon. That is the common expe ri- 
ence of mosc Unisstians. But the spir’ cal 
life may also develop by a ueries of crises 
called second blessings, bapiis~: or acts 
of consecration or sanctification, partial 
or complete. The development will be 
according to the temperament or train- 
ing or inheritance of the individual. But 
one process is as valid as the other pro- 
vided both issue in the building of Chris- 
tian character and the rendering of Chris- 
tian service. Christian experience, rich, 
sane and useful, is a normality, not an 
oddity. Whenever the oddity is stressed 
there is doubt of its genuine character. 
The Holy Spirit's method is always “de- 
cently and in order.” Evangelism has been 
guilty of charging up to the Holy Spirit 
many disorderly oddities of unbalanced 
people. Nothing disorderly can ever be 
charged up to the Spirit of God. No 
conversion, the dignity of which is not 
commensurate with its nobility and worth, 
need be looked upon as genuine. God 
never makes religion ridiculous nor hu- 
miliates the person whom he saves. Let 
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that be distinctly understood in all evan- 
gelistic work. 

The Christian life is not a once-for-all 
spiritual gift added in any mechanical way 
to the human experience. It is rather a 
sustained illumination and empowerment 
of the human experience in personal con- 
tact with God. It is through the work of 
the Holy Spirit that such an experience 
is brought about. Man does not get reli- 
gion, he becomes religious. But his reli- 
gion, basically, is personal contact with 
God. This may seem mystic to those who 
have not that experience, but to those who 
have it, it is a solid common sense reality. 
Unless evangelism gets down to this reality 
it will do little for an age as hungry for 
God as this age is. The restlessness of 
this age is largely its unconfessed hunger 
for God. Any evangelism that will meet 
the needs of to-day must have God at its 
center. Hungry souls can no more be 
satisfied with programs than hungry men 
can be satisfied with menus. It is not 
menus, but meals that hungry men want. 
It is not advice or models that restless 
and unhappy souls need, but to be brought 
into contact with a personal power that 
will transform them and give them satis- 
factions in the higher values of life. That 
is what might be called act-conversion, 
the act by which a man turns from his sin 
and commits himself in wholehearted devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ. The simplicity of 
that act must not be obscured by the pres- 
ence or absence of any unusual emotional 
accompaniments or by any theological pre- 
suppositions. It is a simple, definite, per- 
sonal act on the part of man in self-giving 
and is met by a simple, direct act on the 
part of Christ in receiving’ the self so 
given. 

That is the thing that the evangelist 
must keep constantly in mind. His busi- 
ness is not to try to make the seeker ac- 
cept any of his pet theories but to receive 
Jesus Christ as his personal Lord and 
Master. Paul makes the interpretation 
of that lordship depend on the Holy Spirit. 
See 1 Cor. 12. 3. Companionship with 
Christ is a spiritual experience mediated 
by the Holy Spirit. That self-giving on 
the part of man and the receiving on the 
part of Christ when it rises to a conscious 
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assurance in personal experience is what j. 
called the “the Witness of the Spirit» 
See Rom. 8. 14-17. It is that witness o, 
assurance that gives the Christian |ife 
its initiative, stability and power. 

There is another type of evangelism )- 
luded to above, namely, process-evangel- 
ism, or process-conversion, that needs to 
be guarded even more than does the act 
type of conversion just discussed. That 
is» what we call child-conversion. In the 
case of children, however, the term con. 
secration would be a better word than con- 
version, for it better expresses what takes 
place. God starts the children in the 
Kingdom, that is, the child is in a saved 
state till he abandons that state or breaks 
that initial relationship which he sustained 
to God at the beginning. If the child js 
taken early enough, which is the parents’ 
or pastor’s responsibility, there will be no 
need of turning around, for the child has 
not yet broken with God. The will does 
not have to surrender to God, for it is not 
in rebellion to him. There is no need to 
repent of sins which the child has not 
consciously committed or to forsake sins 
of which the child is entirely ignorant, or 
to break bad habits which the child has not 
yet formed. The whole experience is to 
be different from that of the adult who has 
committed sins and formed and followed 
bad habits, who has broken with God and 
has to turn about through repentance and 
faith and come back to him. 

Great wrong has often been committed 
against the religious nature of the child in 
requiring the thing which from the nature 
of the case the child could not have, and 
by denying to the child the thing that he 
could have. Child conversion is child 
conversion, not adult conversion, and child 
religious experience is not, cannot and 
ought not to be adult religious experience. 
Unfortunately that is too often expected 
and so the child has foisted upon him a 
religious experience, so called, which is 
neither natural nor real to the child and is 
therefore no experience at all. The child 
is made to say that he has what he has 
not, and made to feel what he does no! 
feel, and to expect what as a child he 
cannot have. To require that a child 
should repent of or weep over suggested 
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or imaginary sins of which he has no ex- 
perience and in which he has had no con- 
scious will is to sin against child nature. 
Now the child needs to make a decision as 
well as the adult. For the Christian life, 
whether in the adult or in the child, must 
be a willing life to give it moral or ethical 
value. But the background of the deci- 
sion will be very different in the two cases, 
In the adult he is not a Christian and wills 
te become one. In the case of the child, 
unless his nature has been perverted, he 
takes for granted that he is a Christian 
and wills to continue to be one. In the 
first case it is conversion, in the second 
case it is consecration, in both cases it is 
the willing dedication of the life to the 
will of God. Qne of the most heartbreak- 
ing things that can be said to a well 
brought up child who has begun his prayer 
life at his mother’s knee, is, that he is not 
a Christian and ought to become one, while 
all the time the child thought he was one. 
If the child is not God’s to begin with, why 
teach him to pray as though he was God's 
child, and then when that is naturally 
fixed in the child’s mind to disillusion him 
by telling him that he is not God’s child 
at all? Then that whole prayer life be- 
comes an unreality. It did not get the 
child anywhere. 

Why not better wait till adulthood has 
been reached and conversion has taken 
place, then let the prayer life begin when 
it will mean something and get the pray- 
ing person somewhere in his religious life? 
Why not use common sense in it all? No 
one person can standardize conversion by 
his own experience. God has as many 
ways of saving people as there are people 
to be saved. He never saves one man 
through the nature or experience of an- 
other man. Each man’s salvation exactly 
fits his nature and meets his need. 

The thing that can always be taken for 
granted by parent, evangelist or pastor 
is that the Holy Spirit is always working 
with and in the child. But the thing which 
the adult who works with the child must 
be sure of is that he himself is guided by 
the Holy Spirit. The most natural way, it 
would seem, to deal with the little child as 
soon as he begins to pray at all, is to teach 
him that he is God’s child and to encourage 
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him always to remain God’s child. Then 
as soon as he is able to make an intelligent 
choice to have him choose to live the life 
for which he has been prepared both by 
Divine and human help. The Holy Spirit's 
help can always be relied on in the guid- 
ance and spiritual nurture of child life. 

Letting children drift away thinking 
that in spite of all their praying and lov- 
ing they are not the children of God, with 
the hope of winning them back some time, 
is to lose most of them, which is usually 
the case, when they have been disillusioned, 
or to bring them into the church under 
the false notion of an unreal adult reli- 
gion of which they have no real experi- 
ence is to fail in the whole program of 
child-evangelism. Let children grow up 
as Jesus did, in knowledge, stature and 
in favor with God and man, in mind, body 
and spirit, keep them close to God with 
the wisest and kindest guidance, and there 
will be fewer home tragedies and fewer 
reckless children running about the 
streets. 

The beginning and the development of 
the spiritual life is a co-operation of the 
human spirit with the Holy Spirit whether 
as consecration in the case of the child or 
conversion in the case of the adult. Both 
will have the moral experience of sonship 
with God in fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
It is not the manner in which this experi- 
ence came to be that is important, but the 
fact that the experience did come, be and 
is, that is the important thing. 

What must be sought above all things 
in religion is reality. If religion falls 
short of that, the evangelism which brought 
it about is a failure. There was no co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit there. 

In this article nothing has been said 
about evangelistic methods, for the rea- 
son that every one must use the methods 
by which he can secure the best results. 
The church revival, the big union meet- 
ings, the*more recent methods of visitation 
evangelism and the spontaneous or sus- 
tained personal work methods have all 
been useful. But the main business is 
twofold: first, to get adults saved by any 
method like Paul. See 1 Cor. 9. 20-22. 
Second, to prevent the children from get- 
ting lost by whatever method that can best 
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be done. The first work is rescue, the 
second is conservation. The work in both 
fields is good evangelism. 

For those who would like to study 
further the relation of the work of the 
Holy Spirit to salvation and Christian ex- 
perience the following outline is sug- 
gested: 


Tue Worx or tHe Hoty Sprair 


I. To convict of sin, John 16. 8. 
II. To regenerate from sin, John 3. 
8-5. 
. To bear witness to sonship, Rom. 
8. 14-17. 
- To give spiritual liberty, Rom. 
8. 2; 2 Cor. 3. 117. 
. To make prayer effective, Rom. 8. 
26-27. 
. To sustain the spiritual life, Rom. 
8. 9; 1 Cor. 6. 19, 20. 
. To interpret Christ’s lordship, 
John 16. 14; 1 Cor. 12. 3. 
. To equip for service, Acts 1. 8; 
1 Cor. 12. 
. To inspire preaching, Acts 1. 16; 
1 Cor. 2. 13; 1 Pet. 1. 11, 12. 
. To strengthen the believers, John 
14. 15, 26; Acts 4. 31; 9. 31. 
XI. To guide into truth, John 14. 26; 
16. 13. 
XII. To help in emergency, Mark 13. 
11; Luke 12. 11, 12. 


These are not offered as “proof texts” but 
only suggestions or starting points for a 
wider exposition in the field of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in evangelism and Christian 
experience for those who may be inter- 
ested in the subject. 

F. Watson Hannan. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 


CHURCH MEMBERS OR CHRISTIAN 
CONVERTS? 


A weacve of men met in New York 
City recently to consider present ailments 
in our American Protestantism. Valuable 
messages came to them from many sources. 
Perhaps the most important was the 
indictment of the spiritual nature of the 
life of our churches. 

President E. W. Hunt, of Bucknell Uni- 


versity, Lewisburg, Pa., offered this soly- 
tion: “A return to the New Testament 
practice of personal witness by the indi- 
vidual membership.” Unquestionably this 
is the teaching of our Lord. His very last 
words spoken before his Ascension were 
these, which we ought to remember both 
in the head and in the heart: “Ye shall 
receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my wit- 
nesses both in Jerusalem, [that means our 


,own town], and in all Judea, [that means 


our country}, and Samaria, [that implies 
all next door neighbors, such as Mexico 
and South America], and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth, [that signifies 
World Service}].”. The kingdom of God 
will conquer the world only by the per- 
sonal contact of holy lives with lost souls 
and the spiritual conviction wrought by the 
testimony of saved souls. 

To this meeting of laymen, Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson, of Cincinnati, wrote 
these burning words: 

“Additions to membership instead of 
converts to Christ are cursing the church. 
Our church activities have outrun our 
spiritual experience. Spiritual anemia, 
spiritual inertia, spiritual complacency and 
spiritual incompleteness are strangling 
Christ within the church.” 

Those are true words. Too many so- 
called churches are merely social clubs, 
which desire larger membership for social 
and financial ends rather than the redemp- 
tion of sinners. No religious body should 
seek mere numbers. It should capture 
souls, whether they are to join their 
own communion or any other religious 
body. 

Has your church made a survey of its 
neighborhood? Does it keep a list of per 
sons who should be sought again and agai 
until they are won for Christ? It 
genuine membership must be of new-! 
souls. 


IS CONVERTING POWER PERMA- 
NENT IN THE CHURCH? 

[The following is a sermonic outline by 
Wituiam Arrnver on the Pentecostal reve- 
lation that by the message of Peter the 
hearers “were pricked in their hearts.” | 
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To suppose that converting power has 
been withdrawn is: 

I. To suppose that the one practical end 
of Christianity has been voluntarily aban- 
doned. If Christianity cannot renew men 
in the image of God, she ceases to have any 
special distinction above other religions. 
Her mission here was to overcome Satan 
in the realm in which he had hitherto tri- 
umphed, and to re-establish the holy em- 
pire of God. 

Il. Not only would this practical end 
be abandoned, but the standing evidence to 
Christianity would be discontinued. The 
miracles and prophecies are past, and no 
accumulation of arguments can demon- 
strate to our neighbors at this moment that 
Christianity is a power which can actually 
make men superior to their own circum- 
stances and sins. The only real and effec- 
tive evidence is living men who have been 
regenerated. Wherever men can be 
pointed to whose lives are a manifest ex- 
ample of salvation from sin, there is the 
standing evidence that Christianity is “the 
power of God unto salvation.” Is it sup- 
posable that Christ has withdrawn or 
diminished that power which would show 
continually that he “saves his people from 
their sins”? 

Ill. The converting power is also the 
church’s great attraction, It is true that 
some would attract men by ceremonies, or 
talent, or the charms of architecture or 
music—attract them that they may con- 
vert them; whereas the true order is, con- 
vert, that you may attract. The one is the 
order of the charlatan, who trusts to 
factitious allurements for attracting the 
public, in the hope that he may cure some; 
the other, the order of the true physician, 
who trusts to the fact of his curing some 
as the means of attracting others. When- 
ever the church sends into a family one 
new convert glowing with love and joy, 
she kindles a light which will, in all prob- 
ability, give light to all that are in the 
house. Whenever she is the means of 
making one shopman turn from his sins, 
and exhibit to his comrades a picture of 
holy living, in all probability she will soon 
have others from that shop at her altars. 
Whenever she brings one factory-girl to 
sit, like Mary, at the feet of Jesus, very 


probably in a little while other Marys will 
be with her. 

IV. The converting power is also the 
principal lever which Christianity can use 
for raising the standard of morals in na- 
tions. 1. Instruction is the basis of all 
moral operation; but instruction in morals, 
as in science, is of little force unless 
backed by experiment. One tradesman 
converted, and manfully taking ground 
among his companions against trade tricks 
once used by himself, casts greater shame 
upon their dishonesty than all the instruc- 
tions they ever heard from pulpits; or, 
rather, gives an edge, a power, and an 
embodiment to them all. One youth whom 
religion strengthens to walk purely, among 
dissipated companions, sends lights and 
stings into their consciences, which mere 
instruction could not give, because it shows 
them that purity is not, as temptation says, 
unattainable. And so with all the virtues; 
it is but by embodying them in the per- 
sons of men that they become thoroughly 
understood by the public mind. 2. Just 
in proportion as the number of converted 
men is great or small, will be the amount 
of conscience in the community generally. 
Each new convert adds somewhat to the 
existing moral influence, and weakens the 
ties which bind men to sin. Where no 
one is godly, moderately correct persons 
are almost ashamed of their lack of bad- 
ness; where a tenth of the adults are 
godly, even ordinary sinners are ashamed 
of their lack of goodness; and where a 
fifth, or a third, of the adults are so, the 
hindrances to the conversion of the rest 
are as nothing, compared with those that 
exist where the great masses are still 
living in their sins. 

V. The converting power is also the 
only means whereby Christianity raises 
up agents for her own propagation. 1. 
That which is wanted in an agent, above 
all, is zeal, burning desire to save sinners. 
This zeal is never a matter of mere convic- 
tion, but always a matter of nature. It is 
“Christ in you.” It is “the love of Christ 
constraining you.” Agents with this 
nature we can have only by successive 
outpourings of the Spirit of God, by con- 
stant accessions of new converts. 2. When 
they who have been great sinners are them- 
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selves converted, having been forgiven 
much, they love much, and frequently be- 
come mighty instruments of winning others 
to Christ. When “numbers turn to the 
Lord,” saying, “We have redemption in 
his blood, even the ‘forgiveness of sins”— 
then some will assuredly appear with 
plain marks that the spirit of the prophets 
is in them, and that they are called to 
spread, far, and wide, the glorious salva- 
tion of which they themselves partake. 3. 
Nothing so re-animates the zeal of old 
Christians as witnessing the joy and sim- 
plicity, the gratitude and fervor, of those 
who have been lately born of God. While 
the old disciple is to the young one an 
example of moderation and strength, the 
young is to the old an example of fervor; 
the one shedding upon the other a steady- 
ing influence, while he receives in return 
a cheering and an impelling one. 4. It is 
also wonderful how much the occurrence of 
conversions heightens the efficiency of 
men already employed in the ministry, or 
in other departments of the work of God. 
The preacher preaches with new heart, the 
exhorter exhorts with revived feeling, he 
that prays has double faith and fervor; 
and the joy of conquest breathes new vigor 
into all the Lord’s host. 


THE EMOTIONAL IN REVIVALS 


(This is a brief portion of an able ad- 
dress on “The Revival” delivered several 
years ago by Dr. Srenser B. Meeser, now 
a professor in the Crozer Theological 
Seminary. ] 

Deerer than our formal life, deeply as 
the deepest of us live it, lie undiscovered 
impulse and power for right and noble liv- 
ing; and up from there flow the streams of 
divine influence, upon whose broad tide 
we would be carried to deeds superior and 
joys unthought of, did we allow ourselves 
to come to such crisis-making, decision- 
compelling experiences. 

The revival brings normal feeling into 
religion. It is the recognition by reli- 
gion of the important place emotion has in 
all life. If the unwisely guided revival 
sometimes permits, or encourages, excesses 
of emotional excitement, and has perils to 
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religion in it, on the other side institutionaj 
religion is in danger of absolutely ignor- 
ing the proper place and the normal power 
of emotion. 

The revival brings real feeling, genuine 
emotions’ into religion. The perils of dead 
formalism, or mere parrot-like customs 
and services, of heartless worship and in- 
sincere devotions, we all have seen in some 
measure; but perhaps have not felt the 
force or commonness of them. I am satis- 
fied that the perils of hypocrisy or tempta- 
tions to it, which arise in cold and mechani- 
cal services, are greater than the perils of 
over-enthusiasm in strongly 
times. 

The individuality and reality of our 
religious life is most founded in feeling, 
It is through what we feel strongly and 
what has motive force for action, that we 
come into sense of reality in religion. We 
subscribe to a common creed, engage in a 
common worship, submit to a common 
ordinance; but our emotions, our feeling, 
in these services are what make the reli- 
gion ours; and the presence or absence of 
it, not necessarily the expression of it, is 
what differences the sincere from the in- 
sincere. 

Most of all it is the emotional in reli- 
gion, be it great or be it little, which gives 
force to our professions and determines 
their power over our lives. Every ideal 
of life we aspire to reach, every increase 
in affection to God, or growing dominance 
of spiritual life; every initiative to new 
ranges of conduct, or rupture with past 
sin; every step upward on to a higher 
moral level, all these require a motive 
force, an impulse reinforced, an inward 
compulsion, something to overcome the 
inertia of evil; and that force comes, not 
through intellectual perception, but by an 
aroused emotion. 

There are dangers in the unwisely 
directed revival, no doubt, the greatest of 
which is not that of emotional excitement. 
On these we do not need to dwell, how- 
ever. The greatest danger just now is that 
some of us shall be so fearful of the pos- 
sible ills and reactions that we shall have 
no revival at all in our midst, and receive 
no good, and be impelled to no splendid 
action; or so afraid of emotion that we 
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shall get no spiritual motion forward and 
upward to nobler ideals or to Christian 
ife. 

Nor, on the other hand, can I speak of 
the conditions of receiving a_ revival. 
Evan Roberts, the leader-apparent in the 
great Welsh revival, lays down some con- 
ditions. Perhaps when the spirit of Al- 
mighty God is sweeping through our hearts 
we also can speak of the conditions. What 
men ordinarily call the conditions of a 
revival are what we also think of as the 
result of revival. What indeed but the 


insweeping tide of the Divine Spirit is 
capable of arousing us to attain such con- 
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ditions? Until then we can but ask and 
wait, earnestly seeking with such faith as 
we have, the answer of God. 

Some time ago, in conversation with a 
friend, I was asked what I thought of the 
Welsh revival. The response was that 
certainly there seemed to be mighty moral 
and spiritual power in it. “Do you not 
think,” said the questioner, “that there is a 
peril of too much emotion in it?” I said 
to him what I now say to you, “Friends, 
if God will send te my church a revival, I 
will not object if it is emotional. I will 
welcome with joyous heart any kind of a 
revival that God sends.” 





THE ARENA 


WHEN CHARLES WESLEY MADE 
A TOPICAL ALLUSION 


(It happened at Portland, Eng., where 
priceless Penn relics are treasured) 


A urrrie news item, noticed by chance in 
the English press, at once sent my mind 
off at a tangent to Charles Wesley. It was 
to the effect that the British Houses of 
Parliament were to be refaced with Port- 
land stone. 

The connection? It was an association 
of ideas. This, perhaps the most famous 
building material used in or exported from 
England, out of which Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral is built, once inspired Charles Wesley 
with a vivid illustration for a stanza in one 
of his best known hymns. 

It, came about in this way. In the year 
1746, Charles Wesley was on one of his 
long itineraries, and happened to be in the 
County of Dorset, known to the world 
now as Wessex. Judging by the follow- 
ing entry in his Journal, it was an acci- 
dent which first led him to visit the home 
of Portland stone. 

“June 4th and 5th, 1746.—Driving down 
a steep hill on our way to Sherborne, the 
horse stumbled and threw me out of the 
seat. I fell on my back upon the wheel: 
my feet were entangled in the chaise, but 
the beast-stood stock still, so I received no 
harm, but was only stunned and dirtied. 
By nine o’clock at night we were glad to 


reach the house of William Nelson in 
Portland.” 

He preached in William Nelson’s house 
“to a house full of loving, staring people. 
Some wept, but most looked quite un- 
awakened.” Later, the Journal says, in 
allusion to another “preaching service” at 
Portland: 

“Now the power and blessing came. My 
mouth and their hearts were opened. The 
rocks were broken in pieces, and melted 
into tears on every side. I continued ex- 
horting them from seven till ten to save 
themselves from this untoward generation. 
We could hardly part. I left the little 
Society of twenty members confirmed and 
comforted.” 

It was on the occasion of this visit that 
Charles Wesley was inspired to write the 
hymn: 


“Come, O thou all-victorious Lord: 
Thy power to us make known; 

Strike with the hammer of thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone.” 


The hymn is headed with the mark: 
“Written before preaching at Portland.” 

Portland, on the south coast of England, 
has also a very real interest to all Ameri- 
cans, seeing that some priceless Penn relics 
are treasured in the library of Pennsyl- 
vania Castle. This mansion was built and 
occupied by a lineal descendant of William 
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Penn, the first founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and one John Penn was 
appointed by George III, Governor of 
Portland. In addition to Penn family pic- 
tures by Romney and Gainsborough, there 
are the Wampum Belts, symbols of the 
treaties made by William Penn with the 
Indian owners of the soil. One of these 
was presented by the nephew of Gov- 
ernor John Penn to the Historical Society 
of Philadelphia. 
Witkrnson SHERREN. 
London, England. 


A MASTER OF MINISTERIAL 
TRAINING 


Rev. L. O. Housel, M.A. D.D., was 
founder and president for thirty-seven 
years of the Summer School of Theology 
at Salina, Kansas. 

THmty-sEvEN years ago, as is well 
known, the examinations in the Courses 
of Study for the young ministers were 
fearfully and wonderfully held. They 
were generally oral and very perfunctory, 
and the examiner might have seen the book 
before and might not, and as they were 
usually given during the busy sessions of 
the Annual Conference when time was 
precious most any excuse was good na- 
turedly accepted. At this time, in 1891, 
when the Northwest Kansas Conference 
was only eight years old, was organized 
the Itinerants’ Club to aid those in the 
Course of Study and others who were 
studiously inclined. L. O. Housel was 
elected as president and there was the 
beginning of one of the greatest modern 
movements of the church. This far-seeing 
man soon perceived that a club or an 
institute could not accomplish for the 
undergraduates what was needed for their 
development, and in two years had formed 
it into a regular school which was to have 
a ten-day session and to do regular class 
work. It was called the “Summer School 
of Theology” and followed the very plan 
which has been continued ever since and 
which is to-day so universally used 
throughout the church and is now so well 
known and has become so successful under 
the direction of the Commission on Courses 


of Study by the guidance of Dr. Ajay 
MacRossie, its efficient Educational Direc. 
tor. Thus, without precedent, with ver, 
little encouragement, with opposition by 
presiding elders and others of influence jp 
the Conference, with no authority from the 
church at large, with no guide but native 
ingenuity, this institution, which was 
destined to be of so much value to the 
church and so universally approved by it, 
was started on its way. At that time jt 
was difficult to get attention for it in the 
church papers and some of the bishops 
thought it was a hybrid growth of doubt- 
ful value. The first year it was only pos- 
sible to get the students in the First Year 
of the Conference Course to attend, but 
each year another class was.added. It was 
not long until some of the graduates of 
this school were wishing for more extended 
courses with similar plans and _instruc- 
tions and the graduate department de- 
veloped as a natural product of the school, 
In 1909 the Graduate School was regularly 
organized with thirteen lucky members and 
soon outgrew the Undergraduate Depart- 
ment, and now about two-thirds of the 
graduate members of the Conference at- 
tend and take regular class work. The 
Genesee Conference has had a school for 
its undergraduates for about the same 
length of time although it did not develop 
the graduate work. 

Doctor Housel insisted that the school 
should be democratic in its administration 
and methods and this has been done. The 
graduate courses are chosen by the men 
who are to study them and the instructors 
are selected in the same way. Special lec- 
tures have been an important feature of 
the school and in this capacity it has been 
favored by such men as Bishop Nicholson, 
Bishop Richardson, Dr. W. F. Sheridan, 
Dr. J. T. McFarland, Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
Bishop Luccock, Bishop Quayle, Dr. H. F. 
Rall, Dr. W. D. Schermerhorn, Dean 
James A. Beebe, President E. Guy Cut- 
shall and many others. One college presi- 
dent who lectured there wrote to Doctor 
Housel that, “for the proportion of min- 
isters in attendance, for the serious and 
consistent class work, your school easily 
stands first among those with which I have 
become acquainted.” In 1905 President 
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Murlin wrote, “I wish I had someone down 
our way to take enough interest in our 
work to secure a similar school for the 
young men of our territory.” After Dr 
1. T. McFarland had visited the school he 
wrote, “I would like to see something like 
it in every Conference. Someone ought to 
give you a thorough writeup in the church 
papers.” Bishop Luccock wrote, “I wish 
every Conference might follow your plan.” 
And now it has come to pass that through 
the influence of these men and others who 
saw the value of this work the whole 
church has incorporated its plans and even 
its name to the blessing of thousands of 
preachers and to the enrichment of the 
whole church. 

Doctor Housel has been the president 
and leader of this school for all these 
thirty-seven years and has been the chair- 
man of the Board of Examiners for all 
but four years of the time. Its success 
was due to his fidelity and persistence. 
He always insisted that it should be a 
school with school methods and ideals. 
Lectures were incidental to the main pur- 
pose and lecture methods in the classes 
were never permitted. Expression was the 
necessary thing for the development of the 
student’s thinking. Another of his cardi- 
nal ideas was that each man must learn 
to think for himself and not accept state- 
ments because they were found in books 
or given by other men. No second-hand 
thought could bring fruitage. His own 
mind was kept alert and keen by the study 
of many subjects. He always said that 
the great danger of the preacher was 
that he should die at the top and he 
determined for himself not to do so and 
to prevent as many others as possible from 
this danger. He was always earnest and 
conscientious in every Conference problem 
and his opinions carried weight. No 
sacrifice was too great for him to make 
in behalf of any good cause; to the 
Summer School of Theology he gave his 
life. Through all the years he did this 
work, paid his own expenses, paid his dues 
to the school and provided a thousand 
dollars as endowment for its perpetuity. 

Loren O. Housel was born near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1846. ° He was graduated 
from Iowa Wesleyan in 1874 and the same 
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year was received into the Iowa Confer- 
ence, where he was a pastor for thirteen 


years, transferring to the Northwest 
Kansas Conference in 1887. He was a 
successful minister and pioneer presiding 
elder, was a delegate to the General Con- 
ference in 1904 and was for many years 
trustee of the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the Kansas Wesleyan and of the Confer- 
ence. His funeral was held at Salina, 
Kansas, January 27, 1928. About forty 
of his brethren came, some from long 
distances, to pay their tribute of love and 
respect to his memory. Rev. J. A. Plantz, 
Rev. L. B. Tremain and Rev. J. A. 
Templin, long-time associates in the 
School of Theology, spoke briefly concern- 
ing his work and his life. 
J. A. Tempur. 
Mentor, Kansas. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CHURCH 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Berkeley, California, dated October 8, 
gives the results of answers from 800 stu- 
dents of the University of California in a 
questionnaire recently tabulated. Here 
are two: “Two thirds of the students sel- 
dom, if ever, attend church.” “Seventy- 
five per cent of the students condemn the 
fundamentalist theory regarding evolu- 
tion.” 

The opinions of these students are al- 
ready formed concerning modern scientific 
knowledge. Among this group, therefore, 
which is to contribute the public-school 
teachers of the State, and to-morrow’s 
leaders in every walk of life, the question 
is: Either an interpretation of religion in 
harmony with modern knowledge, or no 
religion ! 

Therefore I wish to propound to the 
people of the church a question, if, in view 
of this condition, you as a bishop, or offi- 
cial, or minister of the church had to 
decide what the church should teach them: 
A modern view of Christianity which they 
would accept, or a “Fundamentalist” claim 
of biblical accuracy which they have 
already decided in their minds to be false, 
which they would automatically reject, 
leaving them no religion at all. 
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Which would you decide that the church 
should teach? 

Fortunate, indeed, is. that young man 
who has a modern religious viewpoint pre- 
sented to him in his home church and 
Sunday school before leaving for college. 
He is, as it were, inoculated in advance 
against the germ of modern materialistic 
atheism, 

Having learned to discriminate in reli- 
gion between the essential and the inci- 
dental, collegiate disclosure of the in- 
stability of one will not unsettle the other. 
While the youth who has been taught that 
Christianity is inseparably dependent upon 
biblical accuracy, coming to college and 
finding that untrue, will (like the Hindu 
youth who in the mission school uses a 
microscope and sees the germs in the 
water of the sacred Ganges) swing to the 
other extreme and throw over all his reli- 
gion. 

Wuart Is Ixspmation? 


Divide the word, and we have in-spirit, 
or the infusion of “spirit” into one. Well, 
what is spirit? Spirit, originally meaning 
“breath,” “inspiration,” was the first in- 
haling of breath as in a new-born babe. 
“Spirit” has now come to mean soul, or 
personality. 

Can you put a soul-personality into a 
stick, or stone, or material thing? No! 
Only that which has a soul can be “in- 
spired”; that is, only a person! Men are 
inspired. To infuse the spirit of God, and 
eternity, into a man’s soul, that is “in- 
spiration.” It is similar in meaning to the 
term (when it is correctly used) “Baptism 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Now, is it possible for an uneducated or 
ignorant man to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit? We are nowhere told that perfect 
education is required for a genuine spir- 
itual awakening. 

Turning this fact around it still has 
the same meaning: If an uneducated man 
can be filled with the Holy Spirit, a 
man filled with the Holy Spirit may per- 
haps be uneducated, and limited in in- 
tellectual understanding. Does Baptism 
of the Holy Spirit automatically perfect 
a man’s knowledge, give him perfect 
understanding of all realms of history 
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and science, and endow him with under- 
standing of all that has been and all that 
is to come? 

From your experience of Christian men 
who have received the Holy Ghost since 
they believed, do they know and al! think 
alike? 

No! Imperfectly educated men can re- 
ceive the genuine Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and still retain the same inaccy- 
rate arithmetic and pronunciation they 
had before. They may still retain their 
previous personal opinions as to history, 
science, and geography. Unlearned men 
may be inspired. Inspired men may be 
unlearned. 

They may still view life according to 
the opinion and limited knowledge of 
their own generation. In other words, God 
can fill a man’s heart without filling his 
head. 

So of old the “inspiration of God” 
filled the hearts of the writer prophets, 
but it did not thereby rectify all intellec- 
tual errors, nor correct their history, geog- 
raphy, or science. 

Men can be “tong” in one line, and 
“short” in another. A poor speller may, 
in spite of such limitation, be a great his- 
torian; a poor mathematician may never- 
theless be a great musician; and one in- 
accurate in science may still be a great 
spiritual expert (as witness some of our 
religious leaders to-day). 

God inspired the men who wrote the 
Scriptures of old, and they recorded the 
account of their inspiration experience in 
the language of their same old terms of 
thought. 

In fact they could not do otherwise, for 
the only way their contemporaries could 
understand the spiritual experience was by 
its presentation by means of the language 
and the inaccurate thought forms then 
current. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou heareth the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it 
goeth.” True then, but not now. Perhaps 
the United States Weather Bureau has 
sent out storm warnings in advance tell- 
ing where the wind is coming from, and 
where it’s going“to before it gets there. 
Truth itself changes. 
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The cosmology and science of the an- 
cients must be included under the term 
of their “language.” True translation of 
their message, therefore, does not simply 
stop with the change of their words and 
forms into our English, but equally re- 
quires the complete transformation of their 
science into ours. 

The problem, then, of reverent Bible 
study is to look through the forms, and 
read behind the limited knowledge of the 
past, and, discerning through and beyond 
the inaccurate instrument of expression 
and intellect of the prophet writers, see 
there the inspiration of God as to matters 
of the spirit. 

In fact, “inspiration,” by the very defini- 
tion of the term, can deal only with 
matters of the spirit. Its field is limited to 
feeling and attitude toward God, nor does 
itembrace in any sense either the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of belief or statement of 
knowledge. 

We have, therefore, a Bible written by 
men inspired with the Divine Spirit of 
God as to the fundamental requirements of 
faith, sacrifice, prayer, and loving service; 
which matter is entirely separate from per- 


fect accuracy of statement as to all things 
contained therein. 

Perfect biblical accuracy is not men- 
tioned in the Apostles’ Creed, nor is it 
claimed in our Articles of Religion. 

The idea of verbal biblical accuracy 
gained currency at the time of the Ref- 
ormation to fill the mental vacuum left 
by the ousting of the Pope from his niche 
as infallible spokesman of all things. If 
not the Pope, then what? People assumed 
the answer to be “The Bible,” when it 
should have been “The Holy Spirit,” as 
stated in John 16. 13: “When He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you 
into all truth.” 

Again in John 14. 6, “I am the 
truth,” says Christ. Therefore, the ulti- 
mate source resides in personality. Nor 
is it, therefore, fixed or static in belief or 
statement. It fluctuates, and ebbs, and 
flows, and varies and changes, as a tide 
of love, in its personal relationship and 
potent experience between the soul of 
man and the Personality of the Divine 
God. 

Ivan Metvitte Terwitwicer. 

San Jose, Cal. 








THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


Doctor Dew1o, who was professor in 
Bangor Theological Seminary, in his valu- 
able work, The Supreme Leader, says 
these words regarding the Cosmic Spirit 
described in the first verses of the Bible 
as the creative power of God: 

“The Old Testament conception of the 
Spirit of God has well been called the 
mightiest vehicle of the monotheistic 
view of the world which the Old Testament 
contains. In nature-religions the mani- 
fold forms of life and activity in the world 
are attributed to many and different 
agencies partially divine. This idea of the 
Spirit of God as the primeval energy in all 
nature unifies all physical, vital and senti- 
ent development and leaves no room for 
poly theism.” 

The prime passage, Genesis 1. 2, al- 


though it may have been one of the latest 
written portions of that book, being now 
ascribed the Priestly (Elohistic) Code 
rather than the earlier Jehovistic narra 
tions, is nevertheless a matchless introduc- 
tion to the whole history of mankind and 
the record of divine revelations. Here is 
an exegetical rendering of the text: “The 
earth was chaotic and empty [tohu 
vabohu, literally waste and empty], the 
vaster ocean was utterly dark, and the 
Spirit of God was brooding upon the sur- 
face of waters.” 

That Hebrew word meaning “to brood” 
is used in a song ascribed to Moses, in 
Deuteronomy 32. 11, as the act of Jehovah, 
who was like an eagle brooding over her 
young. Wings are often ascribed sym- 
bolically to Deity in the Old Testament, 
and even in the New Jesus pictures God 
protecting his own as a hen broods over 
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her young. A more remarkable portrayal 
in the Gospels is the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a Dove upon the head 
and into the heart of Jesus at his baptism. 
In Mark it is within, in Matthew upon and 
in Luke it is stated symbolically, “like a 
dove.” 

That Old Testament word, ruach, prop- 
erly translated spirit, primarily means 
wind or breath. Hence Jesus himself com- 
pares the regenerating work of the Spirit 
to the mysterious blowing of the wind, and 
on his Easter appearance to his disciples 
“breathed” upon them saying, “Receive ye 
the Holy Spirit.” Likewise in Pentecost 
the Spirit comes “like a rushing mighty 
wind.” Scores of passages in the Old 
Testament could be quoted in which ruach 
is the vital element in mankind. Here is 
an example. “It is the spirit in man, even 
the breath of the Almighty, that giveth 
understanding.” In .that earlier creation 
narrative, the Jehovistic account in the 
second chapter of Genesis, the personal 
life of Adam is given the same origin, 
Genesis 2. 7, although a different word 
than ruach is used with regard to the 
breath of life breathed by Jehovah. 

Therefore in the Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, the Spirit of God is the 
active agent both in Creation and Redemp- 
tion. His brooding Breath over primeval 
Chaos produces the natural order of 
Cosmos. It is the same Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity in the New Testament 
who broods over the anarchic life of hu- 
man souls and transforms them by a new 
birth into citizens of the kingdom of God. 
Both the realm of nature and the kingdom 
of grace are filled with one holy power, the 
breath of God. We will do well both to 
sing and to pray that hymn of Doctor 
Hatch, 


“Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew.” 


COMING OF THE KING 


Kine Davin of Israel is described in 
2 Samuel 6. 12-15 as with his troops escort- 
ing the Ark of God from the home of 
Obed-Edom with joy into his own city. 
He is pictured as dancing before Jehovah 
with all his might and this was the glori- 
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ous climax: “So David and all the house 
of Israel brought up the Ark of Jehovah 
with shouting and with the sound of the 
trumpet.” 

The second half of Psalm 24 from verse 
7-to the end seems to be much older than 
the first half and there can be little ques- 
tion of its authorship by David as a song 
description of that glorious entrance of the 
Ark and its indwelling Lord into the capj- 
tal city of the Hebrews. Jehovah is ep- 
titled the King of Glory. The choir within 
the city gates ask whe he is and David and 
his troops outside answer in shout and 
song. 

The following rhythmic and rhymed ren- 
dering of that ancient Psalm was made by 
Dr. Edward H. Sugden, the Master of 
Queen’s College in the University of Mel- 
bourne. He has also been President-Gen- 
eral of the Methodist Church of Australia. 
You will note that the Hebrew word Selah 
is translated “Interlude.” 


(David and his troops) 
1. Lift up your heads, ye gates! 
Ye portals famed in story! 
The King of Glory waits! 
(Choir within) 
Who is this King of Glory? 
(David and his troops) 
The Lord of strength and matchless 
might ; 
The Lord victorious in fight. 


(David and his troops) 
Lift up your heads, ye gates! 
Ye portals famed in story! 
The King of Glory waits! 
(Choir within) 
Who is this King of Glory? 
(David and his troops) 
Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, say we, 
He is the King of Glory, He! 
(Interlude.) 


It was indeed noble for the young king 
of Israel to escort Jehovah who is de- 
scribed as the Lord of Hosts into his own 
imperial city as the real King of Glory. 
It is quite suitable that this ancient Psalm 
should be used as an accompaniment to the 
Ascension of Christ as he enters the 
heavenly city with shouts of disciples on 
earth and songs of angels in the skies. 
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Foreign Outlook 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE PAPACY AND CIVIL POWER 


TemporaL power either of the Pope or 
the Roman Church is being piously denied 
by many respectable Romanists of to-day. 
But history will hardly sustain their demo- 
cratic assertions. The Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX which led to the Vatican Council 
and climaxed in the dogma of his in- 
fallibility may not in definite terms have 
stated the civil power of the church, but 
it does again and again condemn with 
vigorous damnations the denial of that 
right. To deny all other views in this 
manner is a cunning way of claiming the 
prime certainty of civil power in the 
church. 

And that infallible Pope did again and 
again endeavor to use that political au- 
thority. He condemned even a Roman 
Catholic nation, Austria, for Constitution 
and laws which allowed a slight religious 
liberty and declared it “abominable” to 
allow Protestants and Jews to erect educa- 
tional institutions. 

American Romanists are strongly pro- 
testing against the present attitude toward 
Christian churches in Mexico as a viola- 
tion of religious freedom. There are cer- 
tainly some faults in the present Mexican 
Constitution, but Protestants are able to 
submit to it without serious suffering. But 
what was the attitude of the Roman 
Church toward religious freedom in Mexico 
two generations ago? When Maximilian 
was trying to become its emperor, Pope 
Pius IX wrote him a letter in which he was 
advised to wipe out all the ideals of the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico. Here 
is what that Pope said to him: 

“Your Majesty is well aware that in 
order effectually to repair the evils occa- 
sioned by the revolution, and to bring back 
as soon as possible happy days for the 
church, the Catholic religion must, above 
all things, continue to be the glory and the 
mainstay of the Mexican nation, to the 
exclusion of every other dissenting wor- 
ship; that the bishops must be perfectly 


free in the exercise of their pastoral min- 
istry; that the religious orders should be 
re-established or re-organized, conform- 
ably with the instructions and the powers 
which we have been given; that the patri- 
mony of the church, and the rights which 
attach to it, may be maintained and pro- 
tected; that no person may obtain the 
faculty of teaching and publishing false 
and subversive tenets; that instruction, 
whether public or private, should be di- 
rected and watched over by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority; and that, in short, the chains 
may be broken which, up to the present 
time, have held down the church in a state 
of dependence, and subject to the arbi- 
trary rule of the civil government.” 
(Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 
749.) [The italics in this letter are our 
own emphasis. | 

The present Pope Pius XI has issued an 
Encyclical which strongly asserts the sole 
catholicity and apostolicity of the Church 
of Rome. It really is based on that dogma 
of papal infallibility as proclaimed by the 
Vatican Council in 1870. While the pres- 
ent so-called Vicar of Christ does not 
stress the temporal power of himself or his 
church, his strong blow against Christian 
unity goes back to that famous Syllabus of 
Pius IX, which was an actual denial of 
either religious or political liberty. Surely 
Cardinal Mercier, now in heaven, must 
smile sadly as he listens to these words. 

Undoubtedly many Roman Catholics in 
the United States hold loyally to our Con- 
stitutional principle of religious freedom 
and are ignorant of the real doctrine of 
their church which is being held somewhat 
esoterically to-day. But all scholars should 
know that the Roman Church is not 
catholic. Though millions of its members 
are genuine Christians in personal fellow- 
ship with Christ, it nevertheless excludes 
from its fellowship many millions of the 
same type of experience. The Papacy has 
always held to the pagan principle of its 
possession of both temporal and spiritual 
authority. 
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Christ At the Round Table. By E. 
Srantey Jones. Pp. 328. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 1928. $1.50. 


Ir is both hard and easy for one who has 
been so intimately associated with Stanley 
Jones in his work in India to write an ap- 
praisal of this his latest book. For nine 
months (1925-26) it was my privilege to 
travel up and down India, and back and 
forth, with him, sharing not only his 
unique relations with non-Christians and 
Christians, sharing not only these same 
Round Table Conferences of which he 
writes, but his own soul as well. There 
is no question as to the amazing grip 
that this man is getting upon the think- 
ing of the finest men among the intelli- 
gentsia of India. A prominent Baptist 
missionary said to me, “Stanley Jones is 
bringing this whole new interest in Christ 
to a head.” It is matter of common know!l- 
edge how deeply also he has stirred the 
heart of the Christian churches of the West 
through his golden book, The Christ of 
the Indian Road. 

One of his Hindu chairmen turned to 
him at the close of an address and said, 
“Sir, when you are speaking to us you are 
a devotee at worship.” As he speaks so 
he writes: throughout this new book he is 
a devotee at worship. Into this book Doc- 
tor Jones has literally emptied himself: 
his experiences, his devotions, his philos- 
ophy of life, his eddresses, his rebuttals, 
his notebooks. The book is vibrant with 
his rich and winning and radiant per- 
sonality. It is Stanley Jones in action. 
(They asked me—these Hindus—“You are 
his companion—does he live as he speaks?” 
I well remember one baffied Headmaster 
saying to me, “Doctor Jones speaks too 
much as a Christian. I want facts, not 
testimony.”) The man and his message 
walk across the pages. Life touches life. 

It is not the scholar writing from his 
study, for it lacks much that the scholar 
would and should be concerned with. He 
is in too great haste to stop and verify 
for us his quotations; nor is he interested 
in discussing to any degree the type of 
experience, or rather types of experience, 


which Hinduism has been producing in the 
past and their comparison with types of 
Christian experience. His interest is jn 
the present. It is the busy evangelist— 
the world’s most interesting evangelist— 
writing out of the front-line trenches, 
There with the bomb of a living Christian 
experience, and the bayonet of sympathy 
with the best in their culture, which best is 
still to him utterly inadequate to match his 
gospel, he drives, as he likes to put it, 
“the Christian trenches far up into the 
soul of Hinduism.” His confidence both 
baffles and wins the non-Christian. He ig 
so sure of his Christ and presents him so 
convincingly that the latter is swept off 
his feet and has difficulty in launching his 
counterattack. 

The book, therefore, comes out of experi- 
ence and goes back to experience as the 
test and touchstone of every faith, what- 
ever its age or historic antecedents. On 
this Mount Carmel of experience Doctor 
Jones would gather all the priests of all 
the Baals, and let the God that fires the 
heart and transforms the life be God. 
His Round Table is not for gathering in- 
formation, nor for maintaining the status 
quo of the religions, nor for any “mush of 
friendly sentiment”—as are so many mod- 
ern Round Tables—but for the sake of 
determining who is God. The missionary 
is driving straight for the spiritual and 
moral need and lack of the non-Christian 
world with the fait accompli of Christian 
conversion and triumphant living and utter 
self-giving. 

This book advances farther than The 
Christ of the Indian Road, for it is the 
result of a series of experiments carried 
out since his return to India in 1925. By 
means of friendly gatherings of outstand- 
ing non-Christians and Christians—in the 
garden, in the drawing-room, in some other 
suitable place where they mingle, often 
drink tea together, and then sitting in a 
circle go round the circle each man bear- 
ing testimony to his personal experience of 
God and religion--he has been taking the 
spiritual temperature of the present non- 
Christian intelligentsia and finds it de- 
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cidedly and critically sub-normal. In his 
treatment Hinduism stands condemned not 
because at its worst it is unspeakably 
base, but because at its best it is proving 
inadequate. In a chapter (8) of profound 
insight and subtle force he uncovers India’s 
shame. It is a chapter as damning in 
many ways as anything Miss Mayo has 
written. “India is a land of Almost. It is 
written all through her history, all through 
her soul, and all through her quest. You 
feel that she is trembling on the verge of 
something big, and yet never reaches it. 
It is the spirit of Almost that throbs like 
a pain through India. India is the land of 
Almost because she only almost believes in 
life.” Then, lest we of the West should 
glory in India’s weakness, he turns as 
frankly upon us: “We are in a state of 
Almost. And when we turn to the mother 
church in the West and ask for that word, 
that unity, that sense of bigness and 
relevancy, that flame, we do not get it. 
Never would spiritual backing count so 
much as now in this our hour when we are 
trying to bring forth a nation for Christ, 
but we wonder at times if that backing 
isn’t weakening. We expected the 
church to ask for a cross, and instead she 
asked for comfort; we yearned for Christ 
and they gave us a controversy; we asked 
for fullness ef power and they gave us the 
fear of the Pope.” 

And so he would match the sub-normal 
state of the non-Christian faiths with a 
call to the Christian world to return to 
“normalcy”—to all its possibilities of rich 
personal experience in Christ. The need 
for Christian experience as testimony; the 
effect of Christian experience as testimony ; 
the content of Christian experience as 
testimony: these constitute the message of 
the book. And the message is not for the 
“uttermost parts” of the new Asia alone, 
but for a “beginning at Jerusalem.” 

Through these experiments the unique- 
ness and supremacy of Christ shine more 
resplendently than ever. The last chap- 
ter is a Hallelujah Chorus: “The universe 
is ours because we have found its secret: 
Christ. The center of Christian 
experience is in personal, saving realiza- 
tion of Christ, but its circumference is the 
universe. As we center in him we 


are at the center of the moral and spir- 
itual universe—a place where liberty and 
law do not conflict, but coincide. b ive 
Life lives only as it lives in Christ. At the 
Round Table of Life -all life submits to 
him who is Life. Everything else is 
breaking down, everything is showing its 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy, everything 
fails to fit into life—everything except 
Christ and his way of Life.” It is a 
clarion call to every Christian to “gird 
up the loins of his mind,” for “we are on 
the eve of the most startling religious de- 
velopments of modern times, but there 
must be no light-hearted optimism, for we 
can bring this day into being only to 
the degree that we belong to Christ.” 

A young Hindu college student came to 
me one day: “I thought I was an atheist, 
but my atheism grows weaker as I listen 
to Doctor Jones.” So is it in this book. 
For any man who has lost contact with the 
greatness of God, here is the urge to drive 
him to new explorations and satisfactions 
and consequent self-givings in this day 
when from all quarters there comes the 
sound of voices: 


“Ride on, ride on in majesty! 

Hark! all the tribes Hosanna cry.” 
Oscar MacMittan Buck. 

Drew Forest, Madison, N. J. 


The Religion of the Spirit. By Exyest 
Fremont Trrriz. Pp. 327. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press. 


Wuew Susanna Wesley was to begin the 
education of her children, she was accus- 
tomed to dress them in their best clothes 
upon the day that they were to learn the 
alphabet. She understood well the manner 
of creating anticipation. Upon this same 
principle it would be perfectly proper for 
any contemporaneous Methodist to put on 
his Sunday clothes as he picks up this 
latest volume of the distinguished preacher 
in the First Church at Evanston; for he 
has “a great time coming.” In remarkable 
pastorates at Delaware, Ohio and Colum- 
bus, it could be said with accuracy that his 
star was rising. After concluding this 
volume one can only say that it is high in 
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the zenith and sheds a luminous ray. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle knows nothing 
about the knack of preaching; but he 
knows a great deal about the art of preach- 
ing—and there is a difference. 

In the first place there is the element of 
“eternal timeliness” about these sermons. 
They deal with great themes in a great 
way and yet the writer has a rare insight 
in choosing to discuss those themes about 
which this hectic world is most curious. 
Pause and ponder some of these themes— 
“If God Is Like Christ,” “God and Evil,” 
“The Spiritual Foundation of Peace.” 
Who is not eagerly seeking light upon 
these very subjects? 

The Roman Catholic Church establishes 
its theology upon a basis of church “tradi- 
tion.” Ejighteenth-century Protestantism 
based its theology upon the Bible and in 
all its thinking sought to prove at all costs 
that neither science, philosophy nor the- 
ology was inconsistent with the Bible. It 
was a new day in Christian thinking when 
William Newton Clark founded a new sys- 
tem of theology upon the principle that as 
plant life precedes the study of botany so 
actual religious experience goes before the 
attempted systematizations of theology. 
Doctor Tittle’s erudition is of the sort 
which makes him aware that the activities 
of pure and applied science have changed 
the world for many a thoughtful man. 
He is sufficiently acquainted with human- 
ism to understand that the a priori manner 
of thinking is becoming increasingly dis- 
credited among intellectually honest peo- 
ple. Because of this he bases his preaching 
upon the two mighty foundations of Ex- 
perience and Reason. He seems to allow 
his reason to leaven his religious experi- 
ence and to permit his religious experi- 
ence to give him salvation from that arid 
type of reason which may make a man 
more or less mentally respectable and at 
the same time spiritually unlovely. With 
this sort of a background he sets out to 
interpret the gospel of Jesus. 

Now Doctor Tittle does not know how 
to be neutral. One thing he seems to be 
unable to do, namely, to keep his thoughts 
in solution. They just must precipitate! 
Such a man never can declare a platitudi- 
nous message marked by vagueness and 
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crowded with urbane generalities. God 
has delivered one preacher at least from 
this sin. This does not imply that this 
author plays the feeble stunt of the bull 
in the china shop and tries to shock every- 
body in sight by a certain cheap claim to 
progressivism. Indeed Doctor Tittle 
knows the value of the past and has a sense 
of perspective that would give Desideriys 
Erasmus much joy. He knows the values 
of the old. But he also knows the limita- 
tions of the old. And he appreciates the 
fact that the way of God IS a new. way. 
And since he definitely commits himself to 
going forward with God, his sermons never 
take a middle course. He definitely takes 
These pages do not make com- 
fortable reading to those who have left any 
residue of conscience. The reader is con- 
tinuously caught up with the dramatic con- 
viction that to refuse to side with Christ 
and risk something in God’s behalf consti- 
tutes life’s most frightful calamity. And 
there is such a virile tang in the winsome 
cadences of this writer that the hearer 
wishes to put down the book and get right 
up and set about doing something for 
Christ. 

It is utterly impossible to make an 
analysis of any of these sermons. They 
are filled with life. Doctor Tittle is 
master of epigram. He packs sentences to 
the bursting point. Consider some of his 
statements and one can easily understand 
how all save the lazy-minded will up and 
follow after him: “Fundamentalism in some 
form will not only survive, but flourish as 
long as there are people in the world who 
would rather feel certain than find truth.” 
Another essay is contained in the sentence: 
“I will not believe that it lies within the 
power of man to have thoughts and feel- 
ings higher than the reality of things.” To 
the cynics he preaches a “world whose 
foundations are the fidelities of unsung 
multitudes of ordinary men; whose up- 
rights and crossbeams are the skill and 
devotion of undecorated heroes; whose 
windows are the self denials of saints and 
the bloody sweat of martyrs; and whose 
soaring towers are the dreams of prophetic 
spirits.” Such preaching! With a fine 
wit he states, “Almost anybody who has 
made-the experiment of loving his enemy 


sides. 
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could relate a few initial experiences that 
were far from encouraging.” I believe 
that the sermon entitled “What It Means 
to Be a Christian” is one of the greatest 
during the last decade and when the 
preacher concludes, “Institutionalized 
Christianity will strive, like other vested 
interests, to maintain the order of which 
it is a part, but the Spirit of Christ will 
strive to upset any order which does not 
embody the will of God. The religion of 
Jesus is not a religion for comfortable, 
complacent middle-aged persons who have 
had their fling, and made their pile, and 
are ready now to settle down”—when the 
preacher concludes thus, truly a new 
prophet exists in the land. 

I do not wonder that the students of 
Northwestern nearly make an idol of this 
prophet. I do not wonder that they swarm 
his church and hang upon his words and 
under the magic of his utterances commit 
their lives to Christ with the ardor of 
youth. How could they hear him and do 
otherwise? And there will be tears and 
new yearnings with others who have grown 
older long before they finish this searching 
and hopeful volume. 

Rosert Leonarp Tucker. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


The Impatience of a Parson. By H. R. L. 
Suerrarp, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $2. 


Famiuiar is the story of the Anglican 
bishop who sent notice that he was coming 
to conduct services in a certain rural par- 
ish. In closing his letter he said, “I hope 
to spend a quiet Sunday with you.” The 
impatient rector sent back in reply this 
word: “My parish doesn’t need a quiet 
Sunday. It needs an earthquake.” “Dick” 
Sheppard shares the feeling of that coun- 
try parson. He wants an earthquake in 
the Church of Christ and especially in the 
Church of England. He is impatient even 
with the progressive reforms of the so- 
called “bolder spirits.” 

This is an explosive book, but Shep- 
pard’s is the dynamite of a builder rather 
than the bomb of a bombardment. The 
church has so long been the target for hos- 
tile gunners that our ears have become ac- 


customed and our nerves have ceased to be 
disturbed by the noise of attack. Many 
too are no longer moved by the ministers 
who make secular magazine copy by their 
literary denunciation of the institution 
which employs and supports them. By 
some this book will be regarded as one 
more case of a preacher gone over to the 
enemy. The author realizes that he runs 
the risk of incurring such a charge. At 
the outset, therefore, he hoists his flag of 
faith in the church. He loves it “terribly.” 
His desire is to fulfill, not to destroy. His 
discontent is due to his haunting “vision of 
what the gospel of Jesus has within its 
power to do for a world heading for dis- 
aster.” 

The author’s own rich experiences as a 
pulpit prophet and parish priest have 
given him vivid glimpses of what Jesus 
Christ means to men. He sees that the 
person of Jesus wins the hearts of people 
at the very time they are losing heart in 
the church. Logic, therefore, leads him to 
the conclusion that the church must re- 
cover Christ if it is to recapture its popu- 
lar appeal so he affirms that “The task 
now awaiting every church which will not 
brook delay is to put itself corporately and 
ruthlessly under the tuition of Jesus 
Christ in an atmosphere of unlimited 
candor.” 

On the face of it such a prescription 
might mean just the pious platitude “Back 
to Christ” which many preachers use as 
an emotional cloak to cover their intellec- 
tual nakedness. But Sheppard’s sig- 
nificant work here is “corporately,” and 
this lifts the discussion above the plane of 
the obvious. One of the motifs—in fact 
probably the central theme—recurring 
several times is, “A church may not be cor- 
porately less Christian than the individual 
Christian.” This is not as simple a propo- 
sition as it sounds and certainly not as 
axiomatic as the author takes it. The 
individuals who make up a church are of 
varying grades of saintliness. Hence 
ecclesiastical attitudes, if determined 
democratically and expressed corporately, 
are bound to be somewhere behind the 
most Christ-like individual members. Can 
the organization keep pace with the Shep- 
pards in following Jesus’ footsteps, if it 
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is to bring along with it the men of slower 
conscience ? 

And yet the author insists on an inclu- 
sive church. He maintains that a “church 
ceases to be Christian the moment it begins 
to judge mankind either intellectually or 
morally.” He says amen to the late Mr. 
Clutton Brock’s sentiment that a church 
“is a church just because it has no status, 
no laws, no morality, no power of judg- 
ment, but only a common desire to know 
and to love God.” A church so Christ- 
like in its inclusiveness will be a body of 
Christ too bulky for the quick corporate 
action which ought to characterize indi- 
vidual members. 

While thus it might be easy to find some 
logical dilemmas in the author’s reasoning, 
the reader is not inclined to do so, for he 
catches the contagion of the spiritual pas- 
sion pervading the book. The torrential 
stream of moral force running through 
these pages cannot be measured by the 
light plummets of mere logic. These are 
swept along by the current. The words 
which surge from the heart of this modern 
preacher come with an intensity displayed 
by Jesus as he stood before the “tamed 


leaders” of his day who had shut up the 


kingdom of heaven. Yet like his Lord’s 
the utterances of “Dick” Sheppard are 
prevailingly prompted by the spirit of the 
“Beatitudes” rather than of the “Woes.” 
He is one of those who would “take the 
kingdom of heaven by violence,” but it is 
the violence of love. 

Despite any lapses in his logic the main 
drive of his argument is absolutely valid. 
The corporate life of the church must be 
made more Christ-like. The church must 
either become more distinguished from the 
world by its superior conduct or it will be 
damned by the disrespect of the world. 
Its group life must be leavened upward 
toward a moral aristocracy or go on being 
leveled down to a moral democracy which 
means the lowest common denominator of 
both the world and the church. 

This leavening process involves sim- 
plicity and sacrifice. We must distill the 
essence of apostolic Christianity from our 
modern mixed blends of institutionalism, 
formalism and intellectualism. We must 
try without prejudice to think our Chris- 
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tianity through again in terms of its fresh 
original meaning as it was brought to us in 
the gospel of Galilee. In short, he jg 
pleading for the “Jesus way of life”; but 
in so doing he does not, as do some who 
now use this expression, reduce Jesus to 
a mere ethical model. He clearly sets 
forth the unique contribution of Christ as 
that of giving the power to become the 
sons of God. 

The author is searchingly concrete in 
his suggestions as to the sacrifice which 
the church must make. He confines him- 
self so specifically to his own communion 
in his proposals, that it scarcely behooves 
a non-Anglican reviewer to appraise his 
program. He draws up eighteen theses 
and like Luther of old nails them to the 
door of his own church. The daring of 
the deed is shown by the fact that one of 
his suggestions is the disestablishment of 
the Church of England and its disendow- 
ment if that be necessary to put it on an 
equality with other Christian bodies. He, 
however, urges the establishment of the 
whole Christian Church rather than the 
disestablishment of any one branch. 

When John the Baptist came down the 
Jordan River he heralded the coming of 
One who would “lay the axe at the root of 
the tree.” But when that One came he did 
not talk much about laying axes at the 
roots of trees. In what is perhaps the 
most hauntingly beautiful description 
Jesus ever gave of himself, he likened 
himself to a gardener standing before a 
barren fig tree pleading for more time to 
dig around its roots in order to make it 
bear fruit. John expected a Messiah to 
come with an axe; but the Messiah came 
with a spade. There are many critics who 
set vut into our ecclesiastical wilderness 
with the axe of mere criticism, but Shep- 
pard works with the spade of creation. 
He would make the barren branches of 
the One True Vine blossom again. He 
sees the function of the church as not to 
denounce or to dispute but to demonstrate ; 
and while he may seem on the surface to 
have violated this principle by his stern 
words of attack, the general tone is con- 
structive. His is the impatience of a 
true pastor. Raven W. Socxmay. 

New York City. 
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1 Believe in God, By A. Mauve Roynen. 
Pp. 293. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2. 


Ir is a woman’s privilege to be differ- 
ent, and Miss Royden has exercised that 
right. She has succeeded admirably, and 
her book possesses the rarest of virtues: 
a touch of individuality. Though her book 
contains little. that is new, it presents a 
unique confession of faith that is deeply 
Christian, but hardly orthodox. 

The author claims that she is neither a 
theologian nor a scientist, but she writes 
with considerable familiarity of both. Her 
book is largely a critique of theological 
interpretations, couched in the language of 
rationalism, and illustrated with the dis- 
coveries of modern science. Throughout 
the book she has constantly appealed to 
other authorities, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. Generally she calls upon them, not so 
much to gain their point of view as to 
corroborate her own. That carries one 
into all sorts of company. 

Miss Royden is a curious admixture of 
the mystic and the rationalist, and calls 
herself a pragmatist. Her theme is: “God 
is love, and love is God.” God created the 
universe as a thing of beauty, and governs 
it by an inexorable natural law, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of “miracles.” Jesus 
is the incarnation of God in the sense that 
he alone has caught the meaning of God, 
which is love, and in him alone God has 
been able to completely repossess the spirit 
of man, which he constantly and con- 
sistently seeks to redeem from its “fall 
into matter.” Because of this unique and 
perfect understanding with God, he be- 
comes the redeemer of men, in that he is 
the perfect revelation of God to man, and 
not only shows God to men, but also shows 
men what humanity itself can become when 
it is set right with God. This spirit of 
love, which is the spirit of God, is the 
“Holy Spirit,” and salvation consists in 
discovering and possessing it. 

Though we are often far from the con- 
clusions that Miss Royden draws, we ad- 
mire her independence, her courage, her 
evident sincerity, her clear and forceful 
style, and the searching criticism she has 
brought to bear upon the traditions of our 
faith. The foremost woman preacher of 


England, and perhaps of the world, she 
speaks as the representative of the femi- 
nine mind in religious thinking, and chal- 
lenges the church to also consider its faith, 
and perhaps restate it in terms intelligible 
and congenial to the modern mind. 
Jossrn M. Bressixe, 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Current Religious Thinking. By Geran 
Bianey Smrrn. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 


To feel at home in the universe one must 
learn to think for himself concerning such 
ultimate things as religious attempts to 
deal with life. Professor Smith seeks to 
make this effort easier to those who would 
have an acquaintance with contemporary 
religious thinking. After a rather ortho- 
dox historical interpretation of historical 
Protestantism and Catholicism he observes 
that contemporary religion is increasingly 
accepting the rules of science and adopt- 
ing the critical processes applied toward 
the Bible and human existence. He de- 
fines modernism as “The attempt to inter- 
pret religious beliefs in such a way as to 
bring modern ideas into the service of reli- 
gion.” If this is the purpose of modern- 
ism the author concludes that the 
modernist should not leave the charch even 
though he may be constantly advised to 
do so by those holding dissimilar opinions. 
The church needs the contribution which 
the modernist needs to bring to it. Hav- 
ing defined and described® the new think- 
ing in the church, Doctor Smith continues 
to tell how Roman Catholicism has treated 
this development and offers a splendid 
résumé showing balance and profound 
knowledge of modernism in the church. 
With a spirit of fairness he indicates how 
Protestantism has treated in the last 
decade this same modernism, and this 
involves a discussion of fundamentalism. 
Those desiring to understand the back- 
ground of this controversy in the church 
will find this volume an excellent source 
book. 

Indicating that the foundations of reli- 
gious thinking are changing with rapidity, 
Doctor Smith shows the influence of 
Schleiermacher, William Newton Clark and 
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others. He concludes that the theology 
and religion of the future are not so 
much to be founded upon the syllogism as 
upon religious experience. For the Chris- 
tian, the “character of Christ” rather than 
dogmatics is the thing increasingly empha- 
sized. Showing a splendid insight into 
Ritschl, he writes a splendid chapter en- 
titled “The Appeal to Christ,” indicating 
how outworn modes of thought such as 
were inherited from Hellenic sources may 
be sloughed off if only the church will 
make a more earnest attempt to redis- 
cover the historical Jesus. 

A stimulating chapter concerns itself 
with the contemporary quest for God. 
Here Professor Smith raises the question: 
Do we still need a theistic God. He ob- 
serves that a man may be a good citizen 
and an equally good scientist without God. 
But the chapter does not seem to me 
definitely to answer the question which the 
author proposes. I have the feeling that 
Doctor Smith closes, still asking the ques- 
tion. In the spirit of one who is no 
philosopher I venture to differ from him 
by observing that there seems to be a 
fallacy in separating science from the 
scientist and citizenship from the citizen 
and that if both of these kinds of persons 
and any other types of persons not men- 
tioned had a theistic God, they would 
be better than they are now. As the chap- 
ter continues Professor E. S. Ames is 
quoted, giving as the definition of God— 
“The god of any people is the pictoral 
representation of the group spirit.” Peo- 
ple make their god the way alumni make 
their alma mater. Exactly. But may not 
one pertinently lift the question in the 
light of such a definition of theism: Is the 
God so built any better than the totem 
fabricated by the Alaskan? Perhaps we 
have outgrown theism—for one I would not 
be willing to admit this—but neither Pro- 
fessor Smith nor Ames seems to show us 
the way out at this point. 

The chapter on “The Spirit of Evangeli- 
eal Christianity” is particularly fine. 
Evangelicals are partly defined as people 
“remarkable for their freedom from at- 
tempts to Christianize the world by com- 
pelling subjection to an official system.” 
Thank God for this. If Doctor Smith 
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can make evangelicals realize the implica 
tions of such a statement, he will deliver 
them from the complacency of spirit which 
prevails too much in this opulent age and 
lead them to newness of life. 
Rozert Leonarp Tucker, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Golden Stool. By Enowtx W. Sra, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. $3. 


Tunis is a very readable book. One who 
brings to it a tired mind will even then 
find it inspiring. Mr. Smith, out of inti- 
mate experience among the whites and 
natives of Africa, takes the story of the 
Golden Stool of the Ashanti people, 
weaves it into a fascinating discussion of 
the economic, social and religious condi- 
tions which his careful investigation quali- 
fies him to set forth. 

Mr. Smith shows a praiseworthy effort 
to be fair to Great Britain, his native coun- 
try, and at the same time is courageous in 
his criticism of wrongs which have been 
perpetrated by the master hand of the 
incoming government. He shows benefits 
which have come to the natives through 
positions which have been conquered but 
indicates much that remains to be done in 
overcoming race prejudice, slavery and 
forced labor. 

His discussion of the natives’ future 
under methods of repression, assimilation, 
segregation or civilization is presented 
with fairness and in a way which stimu 
lates thought and shows the necessity of 
treatment and development under Chris- 
tian principles and agencies. The prin- 
ciple of trusteeship, accepted by Great 
Britain as its standard in dealing with the 
African, sets a goal which all Christian 
nations should emulate. The full develop 
ment of the native peoples is the greatest 
need and the largest hope of Africa. 


New York City. Joun K. Epwarps. 


Liberia, Old and New. By James L. Sis- 
Ley and D. Westermann. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3. 

Tuts is a timely and authoritative book 


on Liberia, based upon actual studies 
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which have been made by competent and 
sympathetic observers. 

Mr. Sibley, in his capacity as Educa- 
tional Adviser to the leading Mission 
Boards and Colonization Societies in 
Liberia, has visited every important sta- 
tion and town. Professor Westermann, 
until recently Professor of Linguistics in 
the University of Berlin, and chosen as 
Director of the Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures on account of his 
outstanding ability, made an_ intensive 
study of the tribal life and customs in 
Liberia, particularly among the great 
Kpwessi peoples in the interior. To- 
gether they have given us a volume which, 
in most readable manner, presents both 
the past and the present in delightful and 
satisfying style. 

Liberia is facing a new day due to the 
Firestone Concession and what that means 
in capital for long-needed development and 
for employment of thousands of strong, 
capable natives. It provides added in- 
come which is enabling the government to 
fund its debts, show a balance on the right 
side, and undertake educational and other 
advances long desired. In writing of 
Liberia old and new Mr. Sibley is point- 
ing the way to a future bright with possi- 
bilities which every well-wisher of Liberia 
and of Negro people in general heartily 


desires. T. S. Dononven. 
New York City. 


Does Civilization Need Religion? By 
Retwnoww Niesvunre. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 82. 


Oto England had Doctor Johnson and 
his coffee house. Detroit has _ the 
Wranglers Club, which has produced no 
mean literature during the last decade. 
Gaius Glen Atkins and Lynn Harold 
Hough alone would make that group 
famed. Now comes one of its younger 
members writing a book which will set all 
Protestantism agog. Reinhold Niebuhr is 
that acme of perfection—an efficient pas- 
tor of a church and a true prophet! His 
work upon the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Century together with his writing for 
the Atlantic Monthly and the World of 
Tomorrow, his constant appearance upon 


our university campuses together with the 
fact that he delivered the Nathaniel Tay- 
lor at Yale a year ago—all these things 
augur that his is a rising star. In a gen- 
eration that has ground out books as the 
butcher grinds out sausage, and with as 
much orderliness, it is refreshing to find 
here a work that is the fruitage of the 
competent scholarship of a truly creative 
mind supported by an honesty of state- 
ment which is sublimely inexorable. 

Our author frankly faces the problem 
that all is not well with the Christian 
Church. He states that though farmers 
may have a slight loyalty to it, the 
people of privilege ignore it and that the 
working classes often hate it. The church 
is not attacked as of yore. Too often it is 
simply ignored. Over a long period of 
time civilization has been growing increas- 
ingly complex. But ethics has not grown 
with the complexity of the problem. The 
church seems to lack spiritual intelligence. 
Humanity invents tools which ought to be 
used to overcome nature and puts these 
to the task of killing members of the 
human race. We have a science which was 
never as fruitful as to-day and still we do 
not know enough to get along in social, 
domestic or political life with any sense 
of happiness or peace. Mr. Niebuhr states 
that civilization is no real friend of per- 
sonality. It develops a high appreciation 
for personality but offers no way of life 
which shall preserve the values of this 
personality which it has revealed. 

Our author is equally sure that neither 
mechanism nor behaviorism has any last- 
ing solution to bring, for they treat hu- 
manity as though it were depraved and 
assume that the soul is not at all respon- 
sible for its own or anybody else’s sin. 
Nor does social or economic science give 
man any certain knowledge that he is free. 
The result of this violation of the divine 
spirit within the human breast means that 
man finally despairs and shows the natally 
evil spirit that is within him. He chooses 
meat instead of beauty, he puts self-inter- 
est before family interest and serves the 
society of to-day in place of that of to- 
morrow. Now with telling phrase Mr. 
Niebuhr states that religion challenges all 
of this and with high insight indicates that 
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only this force of religion can adequately 
depict the respect which nature at its best 
has for personality. And only this religion 
bringing such a vision of the values of hu- 
man personality can produce that type of 
humility which can give the soul no peace 
until the higher virtues expected of it are 
attained. 

But this scholer is not at all satisfied 
with what religion has accomplished in the 
light of what it ought to accomplish in 
behalf of personality and he indicates that 
the social conservatism of contemporary 
Protestantism continues to take its toll of 
human character. In America religion has 
not prevented the Ku Klux Klan, in Ger- 
many the issue is between Throne and 
Altar, in Ireland it is between Dublin and 
the Presbyterians and so weak is the so- 
cial insight of that self-same Protestant- 
ism that it cannot prevent the scattering of 
that arch fallacy—the Nordic Supremacy 
myth. Going into the region of ethics with 
an inexorable relentlessness, utilitarian 
ethics are shown to have pushed aside the 
inspired moral life. And the truth re- 
vealed at this point is enough to bring any 
ecclesiastical organization down in sack- 
cloth and ashes. Especially filled with 
light are those portions of the discussion 
which show how utterly groups fail in 
maintaining moral attitudes toward other 
groups. One race cannot treat the mem- 
bers of another with common decency, one 
religion curses the members of another, 
one nation refuses to treat the citizens of 
another as it treats its own. Until groups 
can be ethical in their relationships toward 
each other, civilization is no certainty; 
and only religion can make groups ethical 
because only religion can furnish men with 
the experiences of repentance and forgive- 
ness. 

Time will not permit one to enter into 
the treasures of this volume at greater 
length. At times the reader hears the 
thunders of Amos and again the wistful 
strains of Saint John. This author feels 
that evil is a reality and the entire volume 
indicates that a man may be a duellist 
and a Christian at one and the same time 
—the school of personalism notwithstand- 
ing. And since evil is a reality, religion 
consists in keeping alert the tension twixt 
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this world and the other world of the 
spirit. And the hopes of spiritual growth 
depends much upon a reasonable ascetj- 
cism. At this point the writer gives large 
and strange doses of medicine to ap 
America which is surfeited with luxury, 
submerged beneath “things” and ' 
prostrate before Mammon. 

Every volume must have its human 
limitations. Because his mind is so pro- 
found and truly creative, and because this 
volume is the result of genuinely reflective 
thinking, the author forgets that we ordi- 
nary mortals think concretely. Some 
figures of speech would shine with the 
splendor of a diamond. But one cannot 
ask perfection of even a Christian genius, 
Mr. Niebuhr loves the Christian religion, 
he adores human personality, he has 
“seen the Father.” And because of this 
he strikes terribly at our hypocrisy and 
complacency, he slays the spirit of alibis, 
he urges repentance with the vigor of John 
the Baptist and he will not permit psy- 
chology to save us from our sins. 
Prophecy is dangerous—but I predict this 
will be one of the most discussed books 
of the year in religious circles, and that 
Mr. Niebuhr is a rising star. 

Rosert Leonwarp Tucker. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Ringing Realities. By Oscar L. Josern, 
Litt.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2. 


Wuew Doctor Joseph wrote as the sub- 
title of his new volume, Ringing Realities, 
that it is “A Restatement of Some Abid- 
ing Truths,” he was far more successful 
than many authors in his identifying of his 
own work. For he has restated with 
clarity and sympathetic scholarship the 
major realities with which the minds of 
men in every age, and particularly in this 
present perplexed and questioning gen- 
eration, have continually to deal. 

The subjects given the chapters indi- 
cate with unusual felicity the truths he has 
set himself to explore, and stimulate the 
reader’s interest in the exposition he is to 
follow. “Values and Valuations,” “The 
Available God,” “The Sufficient Christ,” 
“The Widening Horizon”—so they lift the 
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mind like a pilgrim traveling a familiar 
road and finding new fascinations at every 
turn of the way, until his progress be- 
comes vocal with “Psalms of Ascents,” 
reaching at last the heights suggested by 
the closing chapters, “The Community of 
Fellowship,” “The Manifold Book,” “The 
Life More Abundant.” 

The first of these chapters, as its sub- 
ject forecasts, rephrases certain perma- 
nent values for the mind and spirit, and 
prepares the way for the march of the 
discussion which follows. In the second, 
we are face to face with the first reality, 
and we are given to see God laboring in 
our behalf, in keeping with our noblest 
conceptions of the Divine concern. It has 
taken insight to say, as Doctor Joseph has 
said, that “Life is not a struggle for exist- 
ence but for excellence.” 

The first sentence in the chapter on “The 
Sufficient Christ,” indicates the balanced 
judgment with which the discussion is 
maintained: “The validity of experience as 
an argument for truth must reckon with 
personal and historical factors.” If that 
seems rather trite to evoke any special 
comment, let it be remembered that the 
appeal to personal experience is a very at- 
tractive appeal and is oftentimes made as 
an alternative to the witness of the in- 
tellect. It might further be said that 
nowhere has the present reviewer found 
a more satisfying analysis of the modern 
lives of Christ than in this fruitful chap- 
ter. In “The Widening Horizon” there are 
some very wise and pertinent words on 
Democracy; while the discussion suggests 
the progress of Christ through the awaken- 
ing peoples of the world, in the vast circle 
of advance from the East to the East 
again. In such a light only can a Chris- 
tian take account of the dramatic events 
of our generation around the world. 

There is much to detain the reader in the 
chapter on “Sight and Insight,” but he 
will be particularly helped by a noble 
tribute to faith; while that which follows, 
on “The Shining Ray,” offers an antidote 
to what Glenn Frank called the literature 
of despair, for which to be profoundly 
grateful. This chapter, like Browning’s 
last poem, always marches breast forward, 
not forgetting the supreme Christian 
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apologetic, that “The efficacy of the Chris- 
tian redemption was most convincingly 
advertised by Christian living.” 
Throughout the volume there are sen- 
tences like windows throwing an inclu- 
sive light upon the entire theme, none per- 
haps more illuminating than a word in the 
chapter on “The Supreme Constraint,” 
which is, of course, the love at the heart 
of the world. “Comparative study of 
ethics,” Doctor Joseph writes, “leads to 
the conclusion that the best and last word 
is spoken by Christianity.” In this chap- 
ter is a wise discrimination between sym- 
pathy and sentimentalism, together with a 
thorough familiarity with the modern 
world. The discussion of Christian joy is 
a subject to which modern Christians need 
give something more of consideration than 
is now apparent; for it is the elder jubi- 
lance which has too largely passed from 
the Christian life of to-day. Doctor Joseph 
has opened a new lead for some fruitful 
thinking by saying that “Christianity 
struck a happy mean by combining the 
open mind of the intellectual Greek and 
the unflinching spirit of the imperialistic 
Roman.” It is the open mind and the 
unflinching spirit for which contemporary 
events and moods are making the largest 
demand; and the conquest of our genera- 
tion waits for their reawakening through- 
out the body of organized Christendom. 
The treatment of Christian joy is followed 
by some thoughtful and corrective words 
on mysticism and the need of it to-day, to- 
gether with a broad and wholesome state- 
ment of the presence of the Spirit of God 
in the processes of our life and time. 
The tenth chapter begins with the arrest- 
ing and not extravagant declaration that 
“The crucial question before us is whether 
Christianity or the new paganism will con- 
trol and direct the life and destiny of men 
and nations.” This chapter is a noble 
defense and criticism of the church, with 
a fine and dignified distinction made be- 
tween the place of the church and the king- 
dom of God. Any one who has properly 
been made impatient by Loisy’s superficial 
remark that Jesus announced the King- 
dom and it is the church that has come, 
will find both arrest and satisfaction in 
the wisdom of Doctor Joseph’s discussion. 
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Lack of space forbids any more sug- 
gestion of detail, in what must inevitably 
be a yery cursory and imperfect review 
of a serious bit of work well done. The 
book is alive to the very hour, combining 
freshness of understanding with that rever- 
ence of spirit without which a treatment of 
the high themes involved would be an 
affront to the mind. With singularly few 
exceptions the thought is direct and the 
language clear and flexible; while the 
wealth of reference, the eloquence of quo- 
tation, the adaptation of here and there a 
phrase, reveal a range of familiarity with 
ancient and modern literature at once an 
inspiration and a rebuke to those of us 
who read as we run. It is in keeping with 
his own scholarly habit that Doctor Joseph 
should provide such well chosen bibliog- 
raphies following each chapter. If not 
with the same meaning, at least with as 
true significance, one could say of this 
book as an elder wit said of the Lady 
Montague—“to know it is a liberal edu- 


cation. Josepu M. M. Gray. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Jesus the Patriot. By Franx B. Cow- 
Boston: The Christo- 


1928. $1.25. 


emu, Pp. 116. 
pher Publishing House. 


A uuman Jesus? Libraries are full of 
them. A Divinely human Jesus? There 
are very few who have been able to pic- 
ture such a being without losing either his 
humanity or his divinity. But Doctor 
Cowgill has succeeded. Jesus, the Pa- 
triot, a mere hundred and sixteen pages, 
scarcely longer than a gospel account, 
pictures a Jesus that is completely human 
and altogether Divine. 

Doctor Cowgill states that when he was 
a boy he thought of Jesus as “inviting 
men to heaven.” Now, as a man, he sees 
“his patriotic distress over a distracted 
people, and his agonizing labor to save a 
sinking state.” That is the purpose of 
the book: to show Jesus as a_ patriot, 
interested primarily in saving Israel from 
impending doom. It is a new way of 
looking at him. Theologians have every- 
where tried to see a personal Jesus. Few 
have looked upon his message as primarily 
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social. But Doctor Cowgill has seen the 
national significance of his work. “In ajj 
history there is nothing more sublime than 
this last struggle of Jesus to save his 
nation from the forces that were pushing 
it to destruction.” 

Jesus, the Patriot has been compared 
with Papini’s Life of Christ. But it is 
far superior to Papini, for Papini, at- 
tractive, compelling, is blindly dogmatic, 
and not so scholarly as it might be. With 
all the interest that Papini could muster, 
yet without his dogmatism, Doctor Cowgill 
has written a “Life of Jesus,” brief and 
simple, yet scholarly and complete. There 
is a quiet assurance visible everywhere: 
the assurance that comes from finished 
scholarship. Ocasionally he says “it 
seems,” but usually he is certain of his 
ground. His exegesis is unique and lucid. 
He has been able to dig about the roots 
of the original, and find the basic mean- 
ing of every disputed phrase, and then to 
give it to his readers with an unassuming 
confidence that does not give the least 
mention of the exhaustive study he has 
put into the discovery of that particular 
word. 

Nor is he bound by tradition: even tradi- 
tional scholarship. He does not hesitate 
to say with confidence that Jesus preached 
less than a year, that the sermon on the 
mount was a single discourse, given at 
one time, that Peter and Judas went to 
Jesus’ night trials arm in arm, and that 
the disciples knew nothing of the Virgin 
Birth. 

He has given the Essenes belated 
honors. He feels that they were the first 
Jewish party to embrace Christianity, and 
that their disappearance was effected by 
their assimilation into the Christian 
church of the second century. He is in- 
clined to believe that Jesus was himself 
an Essene, and that much of his teaching 
was taken from the Essene beliefs and 
practices. 

Jesus’ conflict and death were due to 
two opposing notions of Israel’s need. 
Jesus felt bound to discourage the blatant 
nationalism of the growing war party. The 
vested interests demanded a leader who 
would overthrow Roman rule. Both were 
afraid of an outbreak—just then. And 
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when the High Priest saw the enthusiasm 
of the mobs that thronged Jesus, he sought 
his death as the only means of preserving 
peace. That was why Jesus died. 

Doctor Cowgill has done us a service. 
He has given us a simple, straightforward, 
scholarly account of the life of Jesus, a 
lover of Israel; and he has done it in 
such a way that the lay reader can have at 
his disposal an authentic “Life of Christ”; 
brief, conclusive, and authoritative; that 
he may at once enjoy—and understand. 

Josepu M. Buiessine. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


Der Jesuitenorden: Eine Enzyklopiidie 
aus den Zuellen zusammengestellt und 
bearbeitet von Graf Paci vow Hoens- 
prorcH. II Band, K-Z. Bern und 
Leipzig: Paul Haupt. 1927. 783 pp. 
Paper, 45 francs; linen, 50; half- 
leather, 56. 


Tue now celebrated Count von Hoens- 
broech, who after he left the Roman 
Church and Jesuit order devoted himself 
to scientific books on his church and order, 
finished his great encyclopedia of the 
latter before he passed on. Let us give 
one or two of his findings. In his article 
Zweck heiligt die Mittel, he enters into 
full consideration of the question whether 
Jesuits teach that the end justifies the 
means, that is, evil means. No Jesuit 
writer has put the case thus. The nearest 
to it is Gracian’s. In his book on how to 
live a clever life he says: “One who has 
conquered has no need to give an account 
of himself. He will never lose in estima- 
tion when he has attained his object. A 
good end gilds everything, however un- 
fitting the means which may speak against 
it. At times art consists in going against 
the rules of art when there is no other 
way to attain a happy issue.” Here we 
are not sure whether Gracian included 
immoral means. In any case the advice is 
sufficiently encouraging to a calculating 
man of the world, how much more to one 
on evil deeds intent. However, our au- 
thor well remarks that the important 
question is not whether the Jesuits have 
taught literally that the end sanctifies the 
means, but whether they have taught in 


that general sense, and whether the order 
has acted according to it. To this he 
answers, Yes. 

For instance, a man is determined to 
commit a crime. He reports to you. Are 
you justified, if you cannot dissuade him, 
to urge him to commit a less crime in- 
stead? It is a subtle temptation. Author 
quotes high Jesuit authorities as claiming 
that you are right in using the evil means 
of the smaller crime to forestall the com- 
mitting of the greater. Ah, how easy life 
would be with a Jesuit confessor always at 
hand! I break a bank, and a hundred 
widows are penniless. I steal my mis- 
tress’ jewels, and no one is harmed but 
herself. Are you not justified in switch- 
ing me off on this last track if by that 
means only you can attain the good end 
of preventing a general wreck? Or 
should you say, “Man, in matters of crime 
and vice I cannot trim or sail between 
E N E and E by N. You'll be damned 
if you do either”? Jesuit moralists have 
advised the lesser crime to avoid the 
greater. 

In the article Pascal von Hoensbroech 
says that in the numerous points made in 
the Provincial Letters the few inaccuracies 
and mistakes are of no significance by the 
side of the weight of the whole; his proof- 
material for the corruptness and anti- 
Christian morality of the order is and re- 
mains crushing. 

Under Urteile tiber den Jesuitenorden, a 
judgment might be quoted—Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, in a letter to his brother, 
Prince Chlodowig zu Hohenlohe-Schilling- 
fiirst, of 15 September, 1869: “Again by 
the Jesuits will the great comedy be played, 
in which they will be divided into two 
parties, whereas at bottom they are one, 
and are governed by one center. One of 
these parties cries and makes jubilee for 
the infallibility of the Pope in order to 
have Pius IX for themselves, provoke all 
good Catholics who are not Jesuits to 
speak against Infallibility, whereby they 
alienate them from the Pope, so that the 
Pope must look to the gentlemen of the 
Civilta [the most prominent Catholic 
journal in the world, the Civilita cattolica, 
Rome, every number of which has the 
Jesuit Permission-to-Print, and which is 
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the organ of the papal see so far as any 
organ can be] for his bodyguard. The 
other party, to which, as it appears, even 
the General Father Beck belongs, warily 
shake the head as old experienced people, 
which look upon Pius IX as a giddy 
youngster, though enly in deep confidence. 
These hold for themselves the doors open, 
it may be for the next pontificate, it may 
be for the episcopate. We have an 
example in the previous century, where in 
Rome the Jesuits abhorred Gallicanism, 
while in France the Jesuit General with 
his good Fathers subscribed the Gallican 
proposition and defended it, because they 
hoped thereby to bring off the Bourbons 
and the Parliament from the idea of 
abolishing the order. At the bot- 
tom it is all the same to the Jesuits how 
Infallibility is decided. After as before 
they will continue their false morality, 
their intrigues, their godless activity. In 
any case the Infallibility question has 
brought Pius IX so arm in arm with the 
Jesuits that no trace can any longer be 
found of plans and ideas against the 
Jesuits. The Fathers know that they can 
only hold him fast by driving him in a 
corner and thus must flee to them. The 
Pope must remain isolated; therefore, they 
set him on even against all governments, 
so that at enmity with all governments he 
may never come upon a green bough.” 
This article quotes judgments of friends 
of the order, and of both Catholic and 
non-Catholic opponents. Perhaps Father 
Tyrell should be quoted: “By struggle I 
freed myself from the snares of a false 
system [the order of which he had been a 
member] in which my feet were caught. 
A good life-work through personal experi- 
ence and reflection had brought me to the 
solution of those brilliant and involved lies 
which Jesuitism played before us. And 
like everyone who with panting breath 
arises out of the sea upon the coast turns 
himself back to the danger and destruc- 
tiveness of the ocean, so I look back with 
a certain horror upon that dark in which 
I wandered lost for many years, out of 
which, however, God’s mercy allowed me 
to mount up te light and freedom” (one 
of the few quotations at second-hand: 
the count should have traced it to its 
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source). Tyrell never left the church 
and was never excommunicated, 

In the article Wirdentrager, geistliche, 
Hoensbroech says that although the stat- 
utes of the order contain a special vow 
whereby the professed promise to take 
no prelatic office, bishops and cardinals 
have been numerous, a proof of the Jesuit 
opposition between word and deed. He 
adds that no Jesuit has become Pope and 
never will, because the cardinals will never 
elect a Jesuit, and on account of the un- 
avoidable and huge difficulties which a 
Pope from an order so hated even in 
Catholic circles would experience, no 
Jesuit would ever accept the tiara. 

These two portly and learned volumes 
are indispensable to all who desire a 
thorough knowledge of one of the most 
influential societies in the world, a society 
of fascinating interest to students of his- 
tory, religion, human nature, and Catholi- 
cism. It has an index of persons and lists 


of articles and of literature. A full index 
of all subjects treated in the articles 
should have been added. 
J. A. Favutxner. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


New Realism and Old Reality. A Critical 
Introduction to the Philosophy of the 
New Realists. By D. Luruer Evawns. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1928. 214 pages. $2.50. 


I~ this volume Professor Evans at- 
tempts to assist the reader to a clearer 
understanding of that interesting adoles- 
cent in the philosophic household, the new 
realism. Those who have read enough of 
neo-realist literature to become somewhat 
bewildered by its neutral entities and sub- 
sistents, its logical atomism and panob- 
jectivism, will welcome this critical 
exposition—at once compact and compre- 
hensive—of its major tenets. 

Upon opening the book the reader's 
curiosity is aroused by the persistent allit- 
eration of its chapter headings. From 
“Opposing Outlooks,” “Sentimental Specu- 
lation” and “Scrupulous Science,” we go 
on through “Abstract Atomism,” “Emerg- 
ent Evolution” and “Material Mind” to a 
‘oncluding section on “Derivative Deity,” 
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“Perpetual Progress” and “Mechanical 
Man.” Is the author trying too hard to be 
clever? One wonders—and when one finds 
in the preface that the “ruthless 
recusancy” of America is giving way to the 
“conciliatory complacency characteristic 
of countries centuries old{” one gets a bit 
apprehensive lest he may be going to keep 
it up. But these fears are soon allayed, 
and the titles turn out to be, with one or 
two exceptions, about as appropriate as 
any others one could think of. 

The book is an accurate and scholarly 
piece of philosophical exposition, quite re- 
markable in the amount of material from 
a wide territory which it brings together 
in small compass. There can be no doubt 
that the author is thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of the new realism. While 
he admits in the preface an idealistic bias, 
the polemic element is kept well in the 
background and the evaluations are well- 
balanced and undogmatic. 

The book is not easy reading. Professor 
Evans intends that it shall be intelligible 
to students with but little philosophical 
training, but I doubt whether this object 
has been attained. This is not due so 
much to obscurities in the author’s style, 
which (for a philosopher!) is unusually 
clear, as to inherent difficulties in the sub- 
ject-matter. Both the concepts and the 
terminology of the new realism justify its 
characterization as “new.” Furthermore, 
there are marked divergences among 
realists. The author attempts to bring 
together all its major threads, with quota- 
tions from many sources; to show the sig- 
nificant points of agreement and diverg- 
ence among its exponents; to indicate its 
relation to contemporary systems such as 
naturalism, idealism, pragmatism and 
critical realism; and to give a critical 
evaluation of its tenets. To pack all this 
into a volume of two hundred pages is no 
easy task! Yet Professor Evans suc- 
ceeds in doing so, and proves himself a 
master in the art of condensation. 

It is obviously impossible to give here 
more than a brief statement of its con- 
tent. Its three divisions deal with the 
relations of the new realism to science, to 
philosophy and to religion. The opening 
section sets the stage for realistic proce- 


dure by showing the importance which it 
attaches to logic. (Epistemology is a close 
second, as is later demonstrated.) The 
philosophy of the past has been corrupted, 
the new realist thinks, by certain per- 
sistent errors in its logic, such as the 
speculative dogma, the error of pseudo- 
simplicity, and the fallacy of exclusive par- 
ticularity. The speculative dogma is the 
fallacy of believing that there is one all- 
sufficient principle which explains every- 
thing, and both idealism and naturalism 
have fallen prey to it. The error of 
pseudo-simplicity is the tendency to con- 
fuse the unanalyzed with the simple. The 
ersor of exclusive particularity is the un- 
warranted assumption that a particular 
term can belong only in one system. The 
theory of internal’ relations and the logic 
of classes must give way, the realist main- 
tains, to a doctrine of external relations 
and an atomistic logic founded upon the 
analytic method. 

Subsequent chapters present a_ well- 
organized account of the way in which 
realism turns these weapons upon the tra- 
ditional philosophies and builds up its own 
system of neutral entities. For idealism’s 
“ego-centric predicament,” which precludes 
the possibility of getting outside the circle 
of mind, realism proposes to substitute an 
epistemology which asserts both the inde- 
pendent existence of the object known and 
also the immanence (namely, monoism) of 
idea and object in the knowing process. 
Hence entities are neutral and may be- 
come either physical or mental according 
to the relations they assume. 

The section on ontology presents with 
gratifying clearness the distinction be- 
tween subsistents and existents; and in the 
exposition of emergent evolution Lloyd 
Morgan’s pyramid of ascending levels and 
S. Alexander’s Space-Time take on new 
meaning. The chapter on material mind 
(an alliterative misnomer, perhaps, since 
realistic mind is neutral rather than ma- 
terial) uses the tu quoque argument and 
finds neutral monism guilty of the same 
errors of formalism, equivocation and dog- 
matism with which it charges speculative 
idealism. Critical realism, with its dual- 
istic epistemology and its essences, also 
comes in for brief discussion. 
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Readers who can feel no absorbing inter- 
est in the subtleties of realistic logic and 
epistemology will find more to interest 
them in the concluding section on religion. 
Realists vary so widely in regard to reli- 
gion that the reviewer questions somewhat 
the wisdom of attempting to present any 
view as typical. However, the author finds 
that the concepts most commonly held are 
those of a Finite God, a progressive uni- 
verse and the independent existence of 
both facts and values. As Professor 
Evans points out, the concept of person- 
ality is giverr too subordinate a place to 
provide an adequate synthesis of fact and 
value. While realism endeavors to pre- 
sent a view which can have no conflict with 
science, it is doubtful whether its posi- 
tion will prove very satisfactory to the 
ordinary religious consciousness. Its God 
is too limited in power, and it offers too 
little assurance that the values progres- 
sively attained will be permanently con- 
served. 

Professor Evans’ book will serve as an 
excellent Baedeker to the student trying 
to find his way through the confusing high- 
ways and bypaths of the new realism. 
And it has all the merits and limitations 
of a Baedeker. If one likes his philosophy 
served in journalistic style he must look 
elsewhere; if he wants a compact and ac- 
curate statement of a very significant de- 
velopment in modern philosophy, he will 
find it in this volume. 

p Georcia Harkness. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters. Vol. 
I. Youth, 1856-1890; Vol. II. Prince- 
ton, 1890-1910. By Ray Srannarp 
Baker. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $10. 


James Bryce. Viscount Bryce of Dech- 
mont, O.M. By H. A. L. Fisuer. 
Two volumes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $8. 

Early Life and Letters of John Morley. 
By F. W. Hmsr. Two volumes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
$10.50. 
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Tue major interest in biography is char- 
acter more than achievement. Plutarch 
pointed out long ago, and Emil Ludwig, in 
Genius and Character, has revived the 
thought, that a biographer is an analyst 
and not an annalist. He is a portraitist 
and must therefore needs be a psycholo- 
gist. If he is dealing witha statesman he 
must also have political insight. The three 
men whose biographies are here noticed 
had an absorbing passion for the study of 
history and politics. , 

The two volumes on Woodrow Wilson 
deal with the early period of his life, which 
is not quite so well known. If the later 
volumes are written in the same careful 
and sympathetic manner, without any at- 
tempt to defend Wilson’s policies, but to 
place them in the larger context of na- 
tional and international relations, we shall 
have a biography second to none in the 
English language. 

Let it be granted that Wilson’s was a 
thwarted and defeated: life. The same 
might be said of all the great religious and 
political prophets of the nations. It is 
the doom of genius to be opposed and 
hindered, but its glory consists in the 
meritorious recognition by later genera- 
tions which reap .the harvest of the painful 
sowing of genius. Our Lord was right 
when he declared that the verdicts of mar- 
tyrdom have been reversed when the chil- 
dren erected monuments to the honor of 
the prophets whom their fathers had slain. 
How significant that on the site where he 
was burned at the stake there now stands 
a monument with the inscription “Raised 
to Giordano Bruno by the generation which 
he foresaw.” 

It is beside the point to refer to the 
limitations and faults of Wilson, some of 
which later proved to be assets. Mr. 
Baker makes no attempt to disguise or dis 
count them; but he shows a profound 
understanding of Wilson’s character, when 
he makes more of his strength and inter- 
prets him on his own terms, with reference 
to subsequent events. 

The first volume is of the utmost value 
in revealing how Wilson found himself, as 
a student and as a professor at Bryn 
Mawr and at Wesleyan University, and 
was preparing himself for his future 
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leadership. It was in the atmosphere of 
opposition that his best qualities were 
brought out. This is shown in the second 
yolume which relates to his work as pro- 
fessor and president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He refused to bow to the golden 
calf and was defeated, but he laid the 
foundations for a more comprehensive 
university education, which had in mind the 
service of the nation. His own words are 
worth quoting: “What difference does it 
make if we ourselves do not reach the 
uplands? We have given our lives to the 
enterprise, and that is richer, and the 
moral is greater.” 

Viscount Bryce was an industrious his- 
torian with a remarkable facility “for ap- 
preciating and delineating subtleties of 
character and for detecting the essential 
qualities of friends and acquaintances.” 
This explains his unquenchable vitality of 
hope for mankind, and the impartiality of 
his judgments concerning public affairs. 
His books are the kind much needed to-day 
for a comprehensive knowledge of the 
peoples of the world and for the cultiva- 
tion of considerate friendships which 
make for peace. 

From the time of his first visit to 
America in 1870, he became one of the 
most reliable and resourceful interpreters 
of our nation. He was fittingly described 
as “anima naturaliter Americana.” No 
British Ambassador so completely won the 
heart of our people as this distinguished 
author of The American Commonwealth, 
and Modern Democracies. His attractive 
personality is well portrayed in this biog- 
raphy by the Warden of New College, 
Oxford. It abounds in illustrations of his 
simple directness of purpose, intellectual 
honesty, appreciation of all nationalities, 
infectious friendship, buoyant hopefulness, 
modest dignity in uttering his convic- 
tions. These two volumes should be read 
by all classes of our people, that they 
might become acquainted with one of the 
finest representatives of modern culture 
and Christianity. 

Viscount Morley’s Recollections, written 
at the age of seventy-nine years, expressed 
with mellow judgment his “unswerving 
faith and unquenchable hope in the sov- 
ereignty of justice, in the virtue of free- 


dom, and in-the progress and improvement 
of the human lot.” These two volumes by 
Mr. Hirst give welcome encouragement to 
all who aspire because they relate Mor- 
ley’s early struggles and rebuffs, and how 
he met defeat without bitterness, biding 
his time and making judicious use of his 
opportunities. His volume, On Compro- 
mise, was a vindication of the right to live 
honestly, and he justified it in his own 
life. The noble friendships he enjoyed are 
worthily celebrated in the many letters 
quoted. They are none too many, for 
letters give glimpses of the inner moods 
of a man, and help us to understand him 
better than his more studied writings. 
These letters, moreover, show that the Vic- 
torians had vital interests, and that they’ 
were not the sentimentalists which some of 
our own generation have supposed. 
However much Morley differed from the 
creed of his Methodist mother, the pas- 
sion for truth and justice, his instinct of 
sympathy, his eager idealism, the moral 
enthusiasm evoked for good causes cannot 
be explained apart from his early Chris- 
tian environment. It is a testimdény to the 
high qualities of this spiritual rationalist 
that Gladstone should have held him in 
such high esteem, and that later he was 
chosen to write the biography of this 
“heroic champion of the Christian liber- 
ties of Europe.” His sense of values was 
further shown in declining the offer to 
write the life of Disraeli, with whose 
quixotic character he was not in sym- 
pathy. The fact that there are such indi- 
viduals as Morley in our midst, promi- 
nent and obscure, is a call to find out how 
these members of “the church outside the 
churches” might be brought to a confes- 


sion of Jesus Christ. 
Oscar L. Josern. 


An Historical Account of the Church 
Hymnary. Revised Edition. By the 
Rev. T. F. Kixtocn, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. Price, 3s. 6d. 


Tue most considerable event of 1927 in 
English hymnody was the appearance of 
The Church Hymnary, Revised Edition, 
for Presbyterians in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Two books con- 
cerning this hymnal have already been 
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published. Professor James Moffatt’s 
voluminous Handbook to the Church 
Hymnary has garnered annotations upon 
all the hymns and tunes, besides biog- 
raphies of their writers and composers, 
and is marked by that scholarly accuracy 
of which the editor’s name is a guarantee. 
Mr. Kinloch’s Historical Account, con- 
fined to one hundred pages (including a 
delightfully readable Preface), does not 
attempt to discuss each of the 728 num- 
bers in the Hymnary, but deals with them 
in groups: Latin Hymns, Greek Hymns 
and the Fe Deum, German Hymns, The 
English Hymn, Nineteenth Century 
Hymns; to which is added an Appendix on 
Roman Catholic Hymns, American Hymns, 
Hymns by Women, and Presbyterian 
Hymns; and also an Epilogue on English 
literary men as hymnists. 

This little book is a brilliant piece of 
work. Mr. Kinloch shows rare insight 
into the thought and significance of the 
hymns and their relations to the ages 
producing them. He tells us why some 
hymns in general use have survived the 
centuries. He balances their merits and 
deficiencies. The book is vascular, com- 
pact, full-blooded with original thought 
upon a subject that has been much dis- 
cussed—the kind of a book the hymn lover 
will read and re-read with profit. 


Cart F. Price. 
New York City. 


The Great Magdalens. By Huon Francis 
Buiunt. Pp. 335. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


Two words describe this volume: Unique, 
Fascinating. Having said this, let it be 
added that this is a Roman Catholic book, 
with that sectarian slant copiously dis- 
played in it. That is annoying to a Prot- 
estant, for the faith of this brother is so 
pathetically naive as to beget both pity 
and humor in the minds of non-Catholic 
readers. But one who hardens one’s heart, 
grits one’s teeth and goes through with this 
book will verily have his reward. For 
here is the moving story of what the mercy 
and grace of God has done for women— 
profligate women at that! When he writes 
of the “great” Magdalens, he is thinking 
of the position they occupied in life rather 


than the spirituality they attained. And 
yet, it is the extent of their redemption 
that makes his story the charm: it is. I; 
is a long cry, not in time, but in degree of 
spiritual magnificence, from Afra of 
Augsburg to Madame Pompadour, who 
stood high enough in power, but scarcely 
reached very far when it came to peni- 
tence. A lot of these women most of us 
have never heard of. All the more reason 
for reading about them. For they were 
singular sinners, and were, for the most 
part, marvelously saved. This book 
belongs in the category of Harold Beg- 
bie’s Twice and More Trice Born 
Men. Such conversions as those of Rosa- 
mond Clifford, Saint Margaret of Cortona, 
the blessed Angela of Foligno, Beatrice 
Cenci, the Princess Palatine, Louise de la 
Vallitre or Madame De Montespan, to 
name only some of those discussed in this 
book, were as genuine as any ever pro- 
duced at a mourner’s bench. Told with 
chaste dignity, a real insight into spiritual 
values and a love of good English, this 
book makes real reading. No man, and 
no woman, can read it without renewed 
appreciation of the transforming grace of 
Christ. One becomes curious, however, 
upon reading this book, just what sort of 
treatment a woman, instead of a priest, 
would give the cases here recited. The 
reviewer feels that, for all the splendor of 
this book, a woman’s hand and heart set 
to this selfsame task would have produced 
a study that would exceed this in value; 
that would be a real contribution to the 
feminine psychology. 
Joun M. Verstesc. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Beginners’ Hebrew Grammar. By 
Creacer and Aueman. (D.C. Heath & 
Co. $3.) Nothing simpler and yet schol- 
arly can be found in recent Semitic text- 
books than this grammar. While it empha- 
sizes grammatical training as a precedent 
to Hebrew reading, it nevertheless starts 
textual translations early in the volume. 
We know nothing more useful for begin- 
ners, especially for private study. 
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Paul’s Hymn of Love. By Cartes 
Erpman. (Revell.) An exquisite exposi- 
tion of First Corinthians, Thirteen. We 
see in it Love Indispensable, Love Made 
Manifest, Love Imperishable, and Love 
Pre-eminent. It follows the Authorized, 
the Revised, and Moffatt’s translation. 
Would that those who are reading the 
evil novels of to-day could learn this les- 
son of real unselfish love! 


God in Us. By Dantet Grepons. (Mac- 
millan, $1.) This little book portrays the 
World Faith of Quakerism. Is there a 
nobler graft upon the Christian stock than 
this family of Friends? Why should not 
the rest of us share with them the experi- 
ence of the Indwelling Divine, and apply 
this truth to all life? That would end all 
war, all selfish business and all racial 
prejudice. It finds a progressive element 
in all truth which is worth while to all 
churches and their confessions. Read this 
vigorous work and then bring George Fox 
and John Wesley together. 


The River and I, By Joux G. Nre- 
narpt. (Macmillan, $3.) That Western 
poet in his youth twenty years ago made 
an adventurous trip down the Missouri 
river in an open power-boat. A kid was 
his companion and they faced both glad- 
ness and sadness on their journey. This 
narrative is both epical and historical and 
its prose is poetic. They went all the way 
across Montana and the Dakotas to Sioux 
City, Iowa. The book is full of photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


The Children’s King. By Eisaneru 
Eptanpv. (Abingdon, 75 cents.) Here are 
five religious plays for children, with chap- 
ters concerning juvenile dramatics. Be- 
sides the above title, there are these: Cot- 
ton Roses, Red Top, Falling Leaf, and 
With the Watermelon Seeds. Interesting 
and instructive. 


The Resurrection in Our Street. By 
Grorce Srew arr. (Doubleday-Doran, 
$1.35.) The Risen Christ is the supreme 
power in the life of to-day. Doctor Stew- 
art in a vital epigrammatic manner pre- 
sents it with the same manner as previ- 
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ously he dealt with The Crucifizion in Our 
Street and The Incarnation in Our Street. 
It is worth while to realize that these are 
not merely past historical facts, but pres- 
ent spiritual realities. These are the 
supreme possessions of every man in every 
age presented most mightily in these mes- 


sages. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By 
Notan B. Harmon, Je. (Cokesbury 
Press, $1.50.) “A gentleman may not be 
a Christian but a Christian must be a 
gentleman.” This is always so as to the 
inner temperament of life, but both min- 
isters and members often need much train- 
ing as to the outer technique of behavior 
such as is taught in this work. The author 
follows the codes of ethics adopted by 
many ministerial bodies and has here pro- 
duced a “Blue Book” for the clergy which 
may prove a standard treatise. It deals 
with The Profession, The Man, The Citi- 
zen, The Brother Minister, The Pastor, 
The Church, Public Worship and Occa- 
sional Services. The Appendix contains 
four different codes of ethics. This min- 
isterial textbook is both entertaining and 
instructive. May it lift many manners to 
a divine decorum and make all its readers 
men of honor. 


The Junior Church. By Homer J. 
Councior. (Century Co., $1.50.) This 
assistant pastor in a Baptist Church in 
Washington, D. C., has been a most suc- 
cessful leader of the young in worship and 
life. Why should fifty per cent of the 
children of the church be lost to it on 
reaching maturity? There is help in these 
chapters to help avoid this tragic failure. 
Besides the Building Material which pre- 
sents a program, there is a Handful of 
Seed, a number of addresses and lessons 
for the Junior Church. 


Modern Worship. By Vow Ocpew Voor. 
(Yale University Press, $2.) The artistic 
appeal of religion was well made by Mr. 
Vogt in Art and Religion. Its bearing 
on worship is more fully considered in the 
present volume. He regards worship as 
celebration, “a process of recollection 
brought to its fullest meaning in a moment 
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of realization.” Worship is pre-emi- 
nently a festal exercise, pervaded by the 
element of joy. Indeed, all the arts con- 
tribute to its most effective practice. The 
pictorial and the musical, liturgical and 
spontaneous forms, the architectural and 
the symbolical have a decided share. The 
problems of formality and informality, the 
relations of personal to social religion, the 
unity of worship and its purpose to influ- 
ence community life, are discussed with 
special reference to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The chapter on “The Aesthetics 
of Structure” is timely, when many erratic 
types of church architecture are making a 
bid to American Christianity. This is one 
of the sanest volumes on a subject which 
is receiving the increasing attention of 
churches which are eager to remove the 
present impasse in religion and morals by 
giving worship the central place.—O. L. J. 


Religion Without Revelation. By 
Journ S. Huxiey. (Harpers, $2.50.) 
This is an extraordinary volume as to its 
assertions and negations. The so-called 
conflict between religion and science has 
been conducted on the circumference of 
things. The real conflict is internecine. 
It is between “bad, limited or distorted 
religion and pure and high religion; and 
between limited and grudging science and 
science full and unafraid.” Huxley’s at- 
tempt to interpret values overlooks the 
fact that this is just what the higher reli- 
gions are doing. It is equally futile to 
insist that faith and reason are opposed, 
since such a notion is repudiated by mod- 
ern Christianity. Even the scholasticism 
of medievalism was a vindication of the 
rights of reason in faith. The standards 
espoused by Huxley were followed in 
previous times, but they did not prevent 
the persecutions and controversies which 
he deprecates. “A developed religion is 
one which is so organized that it helps 
to unify the diverse human faculties, and 
to give each of them the fullest play in a 
common task.” What is this but Chris- 
tianity? In spite of perversions and cor- 
ruptions, it is the religion of life which 
meets our needs far better than the specu- 
lative substitute which has been offered in 
this volume. 
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Democracy in the Ancient World. By 
T. R. Grover. (Macmillan, $4.) Saturday 
Papers was published about the same time 
as this volume. Doctor Glover carries his 
scholarship with ease and uses it to make 
clear the significant factors which matter 
most in the life of yesterday and to-day. 
He is saturated with classical learning and 
possesses the gifts of the classic, whom he 
described as “at home in every age and 
knows its people and their interests.” [t 
might seem incredible that the ancient 
world knew anything of democracy, which 
is a modern conception. But they under 
stood and practiced it within limits. The 
reasons why they failed in this experiment 
should be frankly faced. This book is 
packed full of wise observations about the 
fatalism of the multitude, the weak spot in 
constitutional history, the modern figment 
concerning the corporate mind, common- 
sense and unintelligence, the fatal results 
of war, the ugly side of democracy. The 
unusual value of this book is the apt way 
in which the events and movements of 
classical history are interpreted for the 
guidance of our day. Truly mankind 
advances, yet man remains the same. This 
fact is impressively illustrated by Doctor 
Glover in a book that no one can afford 
to overlook.—O. L. J. 


A Chapter in the Early Life of Shake- 
speare. By Arruvur Gray. (Macmillan, 
$3.) The Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, makes out a good case for Poles- 
worth in Arden, where the immortal Bara 
received his early education. It was prob- 
ably as a page in Polesworth Hall, the 
home of Sir Henry Goodere, where many 
people of literary distinction visited, and 
where Shakespeare had far better oppor- 
tunities for education than at Stratford 
on Avon. Where conjectures abound, yet 
another is permissible, more particularly 
if it increases our appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s genius and character. Such is the 
merit of this scholarly volume. 


Speeches. By the Eart or Oxrorp and 
Asauirn, K.G. (Doran, $5.) The death 
of this distinguished British leader on 
February 15 removed almost the last of 
the eminent Victorians from public, life. 
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This volume contains a selection of his 
addresses delivered between 1887 and 1916. 
During part of this period he was Prime 
Minister for a longer continuous term 
than any of his predecessors for half a 
century. “Resist all the allurements of 
short cuts and compromises. Look neither 
to the right nor to the left, but keep 
straight on.” These words, spoken when 
he resigned the Liberal Leadership in 
1916, express a sentiment which repeatedly 
recurs in all his utterances, beginning with 
his maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons in 1887. Argument and eloquence 
were united to give expression to his 
moral fervor, patriotic zeal, sense of duty, 
and unswerving devotion to high causes. 
“A man is not free unless he has had the 
means and opportunities for education. A 
man is not free unless he is at liberty to 
combine with his fellows for any lawful 
purpose in which they have a common 
interest. The liberty of each is circum- 
scribed by the liberty of all.” This was 
his creed of Liberalism. An exposition of 
it is found in these addresses, which are 
well worthy of study by all speakers, as 
models of eloquent and convincing dis- 
course.—O. L. J. 


The Mind. Edited by R. J. S. Me- 
Dowatt, (Longmans, Green, $3.) En- 
cyclopedic fullness is not expected from 
a series of popular lectures on great 
themes. Accuracy and lucidity are re- 
quired, and they are found in these lec- 
tures delivered in King’s College, Lon- 
don. The manysidedness of the mind and 
its diversified interests are here con- 
sidered from the standpoints of biology, 
physiology, psy chology, psycotherapy, 
physics, philosophy, education, esthetic, 
anthropology, sociology. Truly a large 
order, but it is filled by masters who do not 
embarrass their less talented readers by 
using a technical dialect. With the excep- 
tion of the editor, whose subject is physi- 
ology, the other lecturers are agreed that 
materialism cannot account for the com- 
plex interrelations and _ interactions of 
the mind. Even he endeavors to allay 
the suspicion that a material view of the 
mind is discordant with the holding of 
cherished ideals. The whole volume is an 


admirable presentation of views which 
endorse the conviction that mind is not 
derived from matter but is an original ele- 
ment of reality. There is no better intro- 
duction to the whole subject.—O. L. J. 


Early Christian Portraits. By Joux 
Heston Wittisy. (Scribners, $2.) The 
problem how to make the past live again, 
so that we could see it through the mists of 
the centuries, is well solved in these vivid 
portraitures of ten men, They stood at 
the turning of the tides and held up the 
cross for the guidance of their day. Their 
success is matter for profound gratitude 
because what they did reacted upon later 
generations. Who can ever forget such 
men as Polycarp, ‘Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Gregory, Charlemagne, Peter the Hermit, 
Dante? But we need to know more about 
them, and their memories should be kept 
fragrant. Doctor Willey introduces us to 
them in the courteous way shown to men 
of distinction. He describes their cir- 
cumstances with vivid picturesqueness, 
sums up their contributions with clear 
discernment, relates their work to later 
days with historical accuracy. This ap- 
preciative recital of the careers of these 
heroic spirits is a challenge to preachers 
and laity. Mention should have been made 
of the chapter on “Athanasius,” which ap- 
peared in the Mernopist Review for July- 
August, 1926. 


Brother Scots. By Donatp Carswe tt. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50.) Some of the 
unique traits of the Scotch are shrewdly 
analyzed in these unconventional character 
sketches. The author brusquely strips 
these men of their glamour, but he takes 
us behind the scenes and shows us their 
genuine humanness. Henry Drummond 
exercised his influence because of the boy- 
ish streak in him. Robert Rainey was the 
apostle of expediency. Robertson Smith, 
the greatest British scholar of his day, 
championed the cause of liberal theology 
and emancipated the United Free-Church 
from the incubus of traditionalism. John 
Stuart Blackie was a humorist and a 
humanist and this explains his freakish 
adventures. Keir Hardie had an over- 
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abundance of Scotch conceit with an 
excess of personal vanity. Alexander 
Nicoll, of Oxford, was the very incarna- 
tion of modesty itself. He was unlike his 
better known relative, W. Robertson Nicoll, 
who was “the cleverest, shrewdest Scot of 
his generation,” who knew his limitations 
and had no misgivings about his abilities. 
These sketches have the flavor of origi- 
nality and independence, and even the 
criticisms have little of rasping harshness. 
—O. L. J. 


Why Rome Fell. By Epwarp Lvucas 
Wurre. (Harpers, $3.50.) The first part 
of this volume is an enthusiastic eulogy of 
the imperialism of Ancient Rome. The 
political and economic history overlooks the 
lurid side of heartless exploitations and 
slaughters. The halo of romance is cast 
over Greco-Roman polytheism, which is 
treated as a form of nature worship worthy 
of our admiration, according to Mr. White. 
The Pax Romana was a great achievement, 
but the high praise given the militaristic 
system is in poor taste. The contention 
that Rome fell through the insidious under- 
mining of Christianity is a virtual repeti- 
tion of Edward Gibbons’ circuitous 
arguments. The facts are out of focus 
when Mr. White insists that Christianity 
emphasized thoughts rather than deeds, 
that its representatives were intolerant 
fanatics and hypocrites, that their other- 
worldliness induced them to conspire 
against the state. He looks at the tares 
and is blind to the wheat. His plea for 
Greco-Roman paganism because many 
cultured intellectuals espoused it might 
also be made for Hinduism, Confucianism 
and Shintoism. But the facts do not war- 
rant such unhistorical sentimentalisms. 
This onesided defense of the past sets back 
the clock of progress.—O. L. J. 


Towns and People of Modern Germany. 
By Rosert Mepitt McBraiwr. (Robert M. 
McBride and Company, $5.) It is not 
often that a publisher is also an author. 
Mr. McBride is an exception. His inter- 
est has induced him to make a specialty 
of books of travel, and the imprint of his 
house is a guarantee of reliability. His 
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own volumes are among the best, for they 
are written with a first knowledge gained 
by close and critical observation. This 
volume on Modern Germany is a vivid 
description of the present in the light of 
the past. He acts as an exceptionally 
qualified guide to the palaces and castles, 
the cathedrals, churches and universities, 
the market places, inns and terraced gar- 
dens, the mountains, lakes and rivers of 
this land of romance, rebellion and _ refor- 
mation. You agree that Nuremberg, 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbiihl, and Nérdlingen 
in Bavaria are among the most picturesque 
towns in Europe. Among the chapters 
special mention should be made of “V alleys 
of Enchantment,” “Modern Fountains of 
Youth,” “The Drama of the Black Forest,” 
“Rich Metropoli of the Past,” “Cities That 
Once Knew Luther,” “The Heart of the 
German Republic.” After reading this 
book, the conviction grows that the new 
Germany is destined to be greater than 
the old.—O. L. J. 


God the Greatest Poet: Man His Great- 
est Poem, By Broce S. Wricur 
(Abingdon, $1.25.) One senses a real 
preacher back of this book. One 
suspects he listens better than he reads. 
He has a touch of super-clocution that 
doubtless fits his personality just right, 
but that scarcely adorns the printed page. 
Probably every orator finds the pen a 
nuisance. But there is this to be said for 
this book. Doctor Wright tackles a great 
theme greatly. He puts mind into his 
utterances. And the sin of being uninter- 
esting, which Bishop Quayle so strongly 
denounced, he never once commits. He 
knows what is in men. These pages live! 
They also thrill! Young preachers could 
profit a lot by following this brother's 
method. The way he develops one theme 
and what a theme it is !—without repetition, 
constantly bringing forth things both old 
and new out of the treasury of his master- 
ful mind, is a positive delight. If more 
preachers tried this, they would amount 
to more. Of course, it takes a spell to 
become such an adept at it as Brother 
Wright. But how could time be better 
invested for a preacher?—J. M. V. 
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Adventure, The Faith of Science and the 
Science of Faith, By Buryerr H. 
Srreerer, Catuertne M. Cuitcorr, 
Jouwx MacMurray, Atexanner “5S. 
Russet. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


Ovr age shows an irrepressible zeal to 
overstep settled boundaries. The adjust- 
ments taking place between nations will 
result in a new map of the world. How 
far will the political changes be influenced 
by religion and morals, or will the latter 
be virtually discarded? That will depend 
on our faith, well described as “courage 
in the face of ignorance and insecurity, 
the refusal to be beaten by failure.” Such 
faith is the equivalent of that creative 
adventure which meets the dogmatism of 
science and religion with the suggestion 
that doubtless much yet remains to be 
known and experienced, 

Tradition is not thereby discarded as 
though it had spoken falsely, nor is it 
allowed to hamper the present as though 
finality has already been reached. The 
attitude of servile adherence to previous 
findings betrays a lack of self-respect. 
It perjures reason and jettisons veracity, 
to confess intellectual, moral and spiritual 
bankruptey. On the other hand, the atti- 
tude of independence is not one of defiance 
and contempt. It shows seemly reverence 
to the convictions of the fathers but real- 
izes that their children have rights. If 
they are to be worthy of their ancestry, 
they are not to reproduce the past me- 
chanically and monotonously, but to per- 
petuate and propagate the best by vital 
affirmations which express their own dis- 
tinctive experiences. On this showing, 
authority is accepted as a guide, not as a 
master. 

Herein is seen the difference between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, It 
is very forcibly brought out by Professor 
Guignebert in Christianity, Past and Pres- 
ent (Macmillan). Certain outstanding 
features are considered with special refer- 
ence to Western Christianity. The first 
part is not satisfactory because it reduces 


to a minimum the distinctive New Testa- 
ment message of redemption, and compro- 
mises the unique position of our Lord. 
The second and th‘rd parts frankly face 
the issues between institutional and spir- 
itual religion. The chapter on “The Tri- 
umph of Romanism” points out the 
inherent weakness of this church. “Roman 
Catholicism, since it shut out life in the 
sixteenth century, thus debarring itself 
henceforth from evolving sufficiently to 
readjust itself to the needs of successive 
generations of religious thinkers, has be- 
come incapable of doing so to-day without 
undergoing a complete bouleversement, 
which it naturally cannot accomplish it- 
self” (494). 

What about Protestantism? It did not 
consistently apply its own fruitful prin- 
ciple of free inquiry. “Protestant Bibli- 
cism” thus became a menace in multiplying 
schisms. These were in part protests 
against the despotisms, dogmatisms and 
persecutions of Protestant leaders. 
Guignebert, however, goes too far in 
stating that “the Western peoples have, 
strictly speaking, never been Christians” 
(500). He is, however, right in maintain- 
ing that Protestantism owes its strength 
to personal religion. In spite of the mist 
of individualism, the Christian idea still 
dominates the Protestant churches, as it 
does not the Roman Church, which suffers 
from the two deadly ills of formal ritual 
and clerical psychastenia. But how is 
Protestantism to overcome the insidious 
perils from disunity and indifferentism? 

An answer is given in the volume of 
essays edited by Canon Streeter. These 
chapters indicate how Protestantism has 
modernized itself without losing its essen- 
tial Christianity, so that it has a definite 
message for the modern man. It is indeed 
a signal advance when scientists, philos- 
ophers and theologians are able to come 
together without the animus of misunder- 
standing and hostility to consider matters 
of primary importance to them all. The 
militant agnosticism which claimed to 
know what was beyond its realm, and the 
dictatorial dogmatism which set an em- 
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bargo upon the free traffic of the mind 
alike ignored vast areas of truth. Baron 
Hiigel once wrote that the scientific and 
the religious levels are both necessary for 
a complete life. “The palace of my soul 
must have somehow two lifts—a lift which 
is always going up from below (the scien- 
tific movement), and a lift which is always 
going down from above (the religious 
movement). I must be seeking and be 
having. I must both move and repose.” 

A successful attempt to adjust these two 
approaches to Reality is made in this 
volume. It is not a question of reconciling 
science and religion, but of accepting 
them as “two divers but intrinsically con- 
nected adventures of the spirit of man.” 
They are not patrons but partners of each 
other, working for those common enter- 
prises concerned with character and be- 
havior. 

Some radicals assert that religion is 
incapable of adventure. Any advance can- 
not go beyond the prescribed limits of the 
officially authorized creeds. Such a view 
implies that adventure violently sets aside 
tradition and carves a new way that has 
not the slightest relation to the old way. 
This is neither historical nor rational. 


Certain religious principles have demon- 
strated their validity as true and there- 


fore final for all time. The finality is 
“not that of a static achievement,” as 
though it had reached the end of the 
journey. It is the finality of “having once 
and for all discovered the right road” 
(173). It is then surely permissible to 
widen this road, to make room for a 
greater number of travelers, who hercto- 
fore had to detour because of the pro- 
hibitive notices posted at the entrance 
of this road. 

Streeter’s essay on “Finality in Reli- 
gion” does not surrender any established 
Christian convictions, but enlarges the 
scope of their application. Think of the 
Incarnation as the supreme adventure of 
God to make atonement for sin. You will 
then appreciate the contrast between the 
Hindu conception of Incarnation, which 
‘contemplated the temporary appearance 
of a divine being in human form, and the 
Christian conception of a Sinless Incarna- 
tion, which celebrates the permanent reve- 
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lation of God in the Personality of Christ. 
His appeal to all humanity has continued 
to the present day. How effectively he js 
speaking to the depths of Hinduism has 
recently been illustrated in Christ at the 
Round Table, by Stanley Jones. What js 
true of India is equally true of other coun. 
tries. This revelation of the Incarnate 
Christ is continuous and ever expanding, 
in the sense that Christians reproduce the 
creative life behind the words and acts of 
Christ. Jones rightly remarks: “A great 
deal of the irreligion and lack of interest 
in things spiritual can be laid down to the 
smugness, the complacency, the lack of the 
radiant God-consciousness and the dying 
out in the churches of the spirit of adven- 
ture in following Jesus” (133). 

Faith and reason do not contradict but 
mutually help one another. Mysticism and 
rationalism are complementary. Both fol- 
low the experimental, that is, the scientific 
method, and discriminate between the 
critical and the uncritical acceptance of 
facts. A Christian theology receives exist- 
ing dogmas as the basis for practical reli- 
gious experiment, to test and reconstruct 
them. A Christian morality accepts exist- 
ing moral beliefs as the basis for experi- 
mental living. This attitude has nothing 
to do with doubt or uncertainty, for the 
desire is to obtain more light for devo- 
tion and duty. It differs from the dog- 
matic attitude with its assertive 
pronouncements, and from the agnostic and 
skeptical attitude which despairs of 
knowledge because all cannot be known. 
These distinctions are finely expounded 
in the essay on “Beyond Knowledge.” 

In the essay on “Moral Adventure,” 
Canon Streeter proves himself as forceful 
a thinker in ethical as in theological ques- 
tions. Previous successes and failures are 
at once assets and liabilities. The Renais- 
sance was a moral failure. The Reforma- 
tion was a moral success. What promised 
to be an adventure was halted midway by 
ecclesiastical and political disputes so that 
the reaction became reactionary. Moral 
codes might be regarded as the equivalent 
of hypotheses in science. We accept them 
with the privilege of critical scrutiny. 
Our interest in morals, however, is not 
theoretical but practical. It is unlike the 
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sentimental concern of Humanism and the 
repressive ways of Puritanism. It is in 
closer accord with the positive directness 
of Jesus, who insisted on adventurous loy- 
alty to the Good, the Beautiful, the True. 
Note the refreshingly outspoken discus- 
sion on “The Ethics of Sex,” bearing on 
taboos, marriage and divorce, the romantic 
and the physical, purity and sublimation, 
prostitution. The summons of Jesus to his 
followers, to be “the salt of the earth,” 
calls for an adventure, in comparison with 
which other undertakings are of minor 
consequence. Is the church ready and will- 
ing to face the social problems with con- 
secration and courage? Is there anything 
more imperative before Evangelical Chris- 
tianity than the translation of the demands 
of Jesus into deeds of daring rectitude? 

F. H. Bradley in Ethical Studies, which 
has just appeared in a second edition, 
points out the necessity for a reconcilia- 
tion between God and man, as the condi- 
tion of moral and spiritual perfection. 
“You must believe that you too really 
are one with the Divine, and must act as 
if you believed it. In short, you must be 
justified not by works, but solely by faith. 
» Justification by faith means that, 
having thus identified myself with the 
object, I feel myself in that identification 
to be already one with it, and enjoy the 
bliss of being, all falsehood overcome, what 
I truly am” (325ff.). This is the speech of 
religious experience. Its authoritative ap- 
peal is well brought out in MacMurray’s 
essay on “Objectivity in Religion.” 

The reality of human personality is 
tested in social relations where the con- 
sciousness of responsibility is exhibited. 
So also with the divine personality. “The 
transcendence of God is his unique indi- 
viduality; his immanence is his absolute 
universality; and these are therefore not 
peculiar characteristics of Deity, but the 
fundamental characteristics of all per- 
sonality carried to their infinite limit. 
What is human love but the immanence of 
one human personality in another? Yet 
it does no violence to the unique indi- 
viduality, the transcendence, of either” 
(198). 

How then are we to unite and hold to- 
gether the personality and the universality 
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in the religious conception? The priestly 
type is practical and ethical, but it suffers 
from the serious defect of subjecting all 
life to a system of regulations, which vir- 
tually strangles individual freedom and 
spontaneity. This is the peril of Roman- 
ism, as Guignebert shows. The prophetic 
type makes much of personal religion 
which is based upon acquired convictions. 
Not a little of the divisiveness of Prot- 
estantism is the result of not distinguishing 
between personal experience as a reality in 
life, and individual experience which often 
reflects the vagaries of self-centered souls. 
How then are we to avoid the errors and 
conserve the good in both these types? 
The answer is conclusively given in the 
Incarnation. Jesus Christ comes to us not 
with a law but with a life, “full of grace 
and truth.” Through the Indwelling 
Spirit, he certifies to us the reality of 
God; he confers on us the experience of 
redemption; he constrains us to the obedi- 
ence of love. Well might we say that the 
personality of Jesus is the focus of history. 
He brings the last word that solves the 
problems of the world’s unification. He 
was so accepted in former ages. The host 
of witnesses from the past challenges us 
to strip off every handicap, and do better 
than they did by reason of their pioneering 
endeavors. Such a course will directly 
quicken our evangelistic zeal and induce us 
to engage in an evangelism for the Chris- 
tianizing of Christians, of churches and of 
all sections of society. 

Religion and science touch each other in 
the deepest places of life. Doctor Russell, 
in the essay on “The Dynamic of Science,” 
declares that “the aim of natural science 
is to describe the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal world, and in the wide sense to 
understand it” (4). The aim of religion is 
to understand the phenomena of the spir- 
itual world and in a deep sense to experi- 
ence it. Christianity better than any of 
the higher religions, has made practicable 
the richest experience of spiritual and 
moral realities. This unsurpassed ability 
is explained by the Incarnation, which was 
a revelation of God’s love and of the pos- 
sibilities of human nature. Miss Chil- 
cott’s essay on “Myth and Reality” refers 
especially to the mediatorial function of 
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Christ. In common with other writers in 
this volume, she examines “the traditional 
solutions from a slightly different point of 
view,” so as to obtain “a progressive under- 
standing to which this or that interpreta- 
tion gives a direction of greater or less 
value.” 

The full spiritual significance of the In- 
carnation is understood when account is 
taken not only of the historic life of 
Christ as our example, but also of the 
divine and eternal nature of Christ, for- 
ever one with the Father, and who is the 
continual source of our power and inspira- 
tion. The glowing experience of divine- 
human oneness has thus been made pos- 
sible “by raising man to God’s level.” This 
has been the experience of Christians in 
every age and nation. “The Incarnation 
offers us a pledge both of the reality of 
God in the world and of the reality of 
God’s nature in man” (237). Those who 
have accepted this pledge, on the liberal 
terms of divine grace, know the truth of 
Saint Paul’s words, “Your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” They also interpret this 
truth in the full light of the cross, “where 
God’s heart broke for the world,” and of 
the Resurrection and Ascension, which sub- 
stantially show forth the triumph of 
Eternal Love. Let us assert our high 
privilege of identifying ourselves with the 
living operative purpose of God and con- 
tinue our progress, “till we all attain unto 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a full grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” 


Side Reading 
Twentieth Century Christianity. By 
Frank Batxarp. (Scribners, $2.50.) 
After stating the ideal of the New Testa- 
ment, Doctor Ballard discusses modern 
Christianity under two sections, which he 
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describes as “Perversions” and “Approxie 
mations.” Some of the features mentioned : 
in the section on “The Christianity of the © 

Future” are undesirable. Had Doctop | 
Ballard been consistently considerate 
throughout this volume and not 
pressed his own point of view with com) 
troversial insistence, he might have writte, 4 
a really helpful book. This volume throws” 

sidelights on many subjects. 


Christianity as Life. By Epwarp Gav, 
(Doran, $2.50.) A convinced Quaker here 
expounds the idea that Christianity 
neither philosophy, dogma nor institution, 
but a way of life. This book calls atten. ~ 
tion to some neglected factors with @ 
wealth of learning and spiritual earnest 
ness. The attempt to urge the Quaker 
view of the church and the Sacraments ig 
only partially successful. The section on 


“Christianity in Human Life” is an urgent 
plea for the revitalizing of religion, but 
the author’s outlook is not sufficiently com 
prehensive. He is good so far as he goes. 


Children of the Second Birth. By S. M. 
Suormaker. (Revell, $1.50.) These ince 
dents of conversions in a New York city 
parish illustrate the thrill of Christian 
adventure and achievement far more con- 
vincingly than a ponderous array of mere 
theoretical arguments. The results of per- 
sonal evangelism in Calvary Episcopal 
Church are equally practicable elsewhere 
and everywhere, provided the conditions 
are met. This book clearly shows that 
Evangelical Christianity is the way out of 
our distresses, but it needs to be worked 
very much after the spirit and style of this 
rector. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Mernopisr Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. “a 








